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In  School  Committee,  September  12,  1865. 
Messrs.  Wright,  Hayward,  L.  Lothrop,  Waterston,  Lamson, 
Brainard,  and  Bassett  were  appointed  the  Committee  to  prepare 
the  Annual  Keport  of  the  School  Committee. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  December  12,  1865. 
Voted  :  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  School  Committee  be  authorized  to  report  in 
print ;  that  four  thousand  copies  of  said  Report  be  printed,  — 
in  accordance  with  Sect.  25,  Chap.  IV.  of  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations ;  and  that  the  Reports  be  placed  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  for  distribution. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston  for 
the  year  ending  September  4,  1865,  respectfully  submit 
as  follows :  — 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

There  are  two  evidences  of  the  educational  position 
of  our  city,  during  the  past  year,  that  are  as  significant 
as  they  are  gratifying.     The  number  of  scholars  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year.    The  amount  of 
money,  raised  by  taxation,  appropriated  and  expended 
on  behalf  of  these  schools,  has  exceeded  the  expen- 
diture of  any  preceding  year  for  the  same  purposes. 
That  these  two  facts  are  not  illusive,  but  are  of  gen- 
uine value,  appears  from  several  considerations.  The 
amount  expended  per  scholar,  both  for   the  cost 
of  instruction  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
schools,  has  been  in  advance  of  any  previous  year, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  annual  expenditure  appro- 
priated to  the  construction  of  buildings  has  diminished. 
Again,  it  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Report  of 
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the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  published  herewith,  that 
both  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  yearly  per 
cent  of  attendance  have  increased  during  the  year,  — 
that  the  increase  of  daily  attendance  has  been  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  increase  of  membership,  show- 
ing, it  is  presumed,  a  greater  warmth  of  interest  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Public  Schools  on  the  part  of  both 
parents  and  pupils,  certainly  a  more  complete  appli- 
ance of  our  educational  influences  ;  and,  also,  that  this 
increased  attendance  has  not  been  partial,  but  has  per- 
tained to  each  department  of  our  system,  the  Primary, 
the  Grammar,  and  the  High.  It  is  to  be  observed  also, 
that  these  results  have  been  brought  to  pass  while 
considerable  numbers  of  those  upon  whom  the  Board 
rely  for  the  stability  of  school  attendance  and  member- 
ship have  been  called  abroad  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  their  country. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Teachers  the  actual  mem- 
bership of  our  schools  the  past  year  has  been  27,095 
viz :  — 

Of  the  Primary  Schools  12,440 

Of  the  Grammar  Schools  .  \  .  .13,915 
Of  the  High  Schools  740 

Total     .       .  '   27,095 

The  amount  expended  for  the  education  of  these 
children  has  been  $643,774.68,  in  the  regular  financial 
year,  and  the  further  sum  of  $59,073.50  for  special 
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purposes  since  the  close  of  that  financial  year,  making 
the  aggregate  of  $  702,848.18,  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  For  Salaries, 

of  High  and  Grammar 

School  Teachers    .       .  $243,603  57 
of  Primary  School  Teachers     128,827  27 

Total  for  Teachers'  Salaries,  $  372,430  84 

2.  For  Incidental  Expenses, 

of  Grammar  Schools, 

by  School  Board  .  .$35,205  68 
by  City  Council        .        .    82,174  45 

Total  for  Gram'r  Schools,  $  117,380  13 
of  Primary  Schools, 

by  School  Board        .  .  $4,109  48 

by  City  Council  .        /  .  59,244  39 

Total  for  Primary  Schools,  $  63,353  87 

Total  Incidental  Expenses,  180,734  00 

3.  For  Location  and  Erection  of  Schoolhouses,      149,683  34 

Total  School  Expenses      .        .        .  $  702,848  18 

The  net-  annual  and  total  expenditures  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  for  the  last  twelve  financial  years, 
and  the  average  whole  number  of  scholars  for  each 
corresponding  school  year,  with  the  rate  of  expenditure 
per  scholar,  will  be  seen  in  the  comparative  view  pre- 
sented by  the  following  table  :  — 
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EDUCATIONAL  IDEA  OF  OUR  SYSTEM. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  schoolhouses  fur- 
nished and  warmed,  and  whose  halls  echo  with  the  prat- 
tle of  school  duties.  When  our  ancestors  planted  the 
school  by  the  side  of  the  church,  it  was  not  merely  the 
organization  they  meant,  in  either  case.  They  bound 
them  together  in  obedience  to  a  lofty  principle  and  be- 
queathed to  us  the  legacy  of  their  thought.  The  church, 
indeed,  had  acquired  a  significance  that  was  well  known, 
not  only  here  on  the  narrow  margins  of  the  forest,  but 
as  well  in  the  midst  of  time-worn  institutions  and  ideas 
in  the  old  world,  by  the  sturdy  independence,  the  firm 
will,  the  vigorous  intelligence,  and  the  keen  sagacity 
with  which  it  had  evolved,  enthroned,  and  defended 
new  ideas  of  humanity,  government,  civil  freedom,  and 
religious  truth ;  with  which  it  set  into  the  organisms  of 
existing  states  and  religions  that  diamond  truth,  flash- 
ing with  the  primal  thought  of  the  man,  alone,  before 
his  God,  before  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  life,  and  in 
contest  with  knowledge,  —  the  man,  the  central,  nor- 
mal unit,  for  whom  was  government,  religion,  society. 
So,  in  the  establishment  of  the  school,  it  was  such  an 
institution  as  should  draw  out  the  mind  of  the  child  in 
all  the  approaches  to  manhood ;  so  that  it  should  have 
power,  from  its  own  stand-point,  to  consider  and  discuss 
every  theory  of  error  or  of  truth,  —  ability  to  compre- 
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hcnd  and  rightfully  measure  its  discoveries  and  con- 
dense them  into  well-balanced  judgments,  —  forecast  to 
see  the  future  Influence  and  dominion  of  its  adjudicated 
truths,  —  and  stability  and  moral  purpose  to  stand  by 
its  convictions  to  their  final  triumph  in  the  individual 
and  the  municipal  life.  To  this  end  they  required  in 
thfose  who  would  teach,  the  highest  gifts  of  nature,  the 
broadest  culture  of  the  schools,  and  the  most  perfected 
graces  of  the  heart,  and  the  schoolmaster,  like  the 
minister,  was  a  man  of  reverence,  a  shining  light,  a 
molding  social  power, — 

 "  he  had  the  look 

And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 
And  hostage  from  the  future  took 
In  trained  thought  and  lore  of  hook. 
Large  brained,  clear-eyed,  —  of  such  as  he 
Shall  Freedom's  young  apostles  be, 
Who  following  in  War's  bloody  trail 
Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail ;  — 
All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike." 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  this  binary  idea  of  the 
church  and  school,  society  developed  rapidly,  solidly, 
with  intellectual  poise,  with  vital  keenness,  with  domi- 
nant purpose.  Each  member  of  the  community  grew 
into  sovereignty.  The  bond  of  union  became  fraternal 
equality,  and  in  tlx*;  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces 
social  influences  became  lightsome,  pervasive,  invinci- 
ble. And  it  required  but  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  for  such  educators,  at  work  upon 
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such  principles  of  culture,  to  have  wrought  out  a  sta- 
bility of  social  condition,  a  heroism  of  individual  will, 
and  a  strength  of  economical  philosophy,  that  not  only 
enunciated  to  the  most  enlightened  government,  at  that 
time,  of  the  world,  the  laws  of  political  righteousness 
and  wisdom,  but  with  a  baptism  of  blood  successfully 
consecrated  these  laws  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
independent  nation. 

Nor  this  only.  Minds  and  hearts  thus  educated  were 
found  to  have  developed  other  qualities  of  character 
that  had  been  supposed  to  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  privileged  and  dominant  classes  of  society,  — 
ambition  for  achievement, —  tirelessness  in  exploit, — 
taste  for  civilizing  refinement, — the  impulse  to  embody 
ideas  in  material  outlines,  in  scientific  formulas,  in  ar- 
tistic melody,  canvas,  and  marble,  or  in  the  compact, 
thoughtful  page.  Every  man  became  an  affirmative 
center  of  influence  for  the  opening  and  enlarging  of 
the  avenues  of  social  and  industrial  life  ;  a  seed-bearer, 
the  pollen  from  whose  flower-cup,  blown  by  the  winds 
of  a  ceaseless  activity,  fructified  in  all  the  surrounding 
fields  of  humanity.  Enterprise  and  conquest  were  thus 
inaugurated,  and  the  thought  so  divinely  introduced  on 
the  "  broidered  borders  of  the  land,"  has  spread  up  its 
magnificent  rivers,  centralized  about  its  oceanic  lakes, 
and  blossomed  in  wavy  fields  and  spire-tipped  cities 
over  its  gigantic  prairies,  so  that  not  only  throughout 
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the  Northern  States,  hut  in  the  virgin  States  of.  the 
Pacific,  with  the  first  chippings  from  the  ax  and 
the  first  sod-turnings  of  the  plow,  have  the  church  and 
school  reappeared,  till  the  educational  spirit  and  vigor  of 
the  Atlantic  Bays  has  spread  over  mountain  and  plain 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  holds  invisible  and  irrevocable 
sway  over  all  the  thoughts,  the  acts,  and  the  prophecies 
of  men.  Indeed  the  secret  of  the  life  and  character  of 
that  portion  of  our  country  known  as  the  Free  States 
is  to  be  found  in  this  educational  idea  and  practice. 
They  have  not,  however,  prevailed  over  the  entire 
land  ;  a  different,  and,  in  many  respects,  antagonistic 
theory  and  practice  have  elsewhere  had  control.  For 
nearly  three  centuries,  both  grew  up  side  by  side,  de- 
veloped their  respective  fruitage,  advanced  into  the 
imperishable  annals  of  History,  were  transfigured  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men  in  municipal  being  and  govern- 
mental institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  very  social 
structures  of  their  respective  communities,  until  in 
their  progressing  hostility  they  grappled  in  mortal 
conflict,  the  first  great  civil  struggle  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  of  all  the  civil  or  international  struggles 
of  the  world,  the  greatest  in  maU'riel  and  equipment, 
the  proudest  in  strategy  and  valor,  and  the  most  mo- 
mentous for  the  rising  interests  of  humanity. 

To  the  contemplative  mind,  estimating  this  conflict 
in  the  lines  of  its  controlling  causes,  there  never  has 
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been  a  moment  when  a  reasonable  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  side  to  which  victory  must  ultimately 
incline.  The  stalwart  vigor,  self-reliance,  and  elastic 
fertility  of  the  educated  mind,  comprehend  all  methods, 
concentrate  all  appliances,  reduce  all  material  re- 
sources to  its  service,  open  the  hidden  powers  of  na- 
ture, sway  the  sympathies  of  heart,  guide  the  products 
of  the  brain,  and  so  solidify  the  advancing  phalanx  of 
the  free  forces,  that  resistance  of  the  inferior  powers 
becomes  vain.  Besides,  God  is  in  the  way  of  the  cul- 
ture of  man  by  free  and  full  education,  and  the  organic 
supports  of  His  pleasure  make  intelligent,  courageous 
truth  to  be  invincible.  The  bringing  about  of  these 
results  has,  therefore,  been  the  natural  fruitage  of  the 
twofold  educational  processes  which  have  been  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  Commonwealth  and  City  from  their 
earliest  existence.  And  this  fact  received  a  most  appro- 
priate notice  and  sanction  from  the  Mayor,  in  his  clos- 
ing address  to  the  School  Board,  at  the  end  of  the 
municipal  year.    He  says  :  — 

"The  events  of  the  last  four  years  in  our  national  history 
reassure  us  of  the  strength  of  that  foundation  for  the  social 
fabric  laid  by  our  Puritan  ancestors,  on  the  system  of  free 
schools  and  popular  education.  In  an  article  in  a  leading 
paper  in  the  southern  States,  the  writer  says  :  *  We  have  got 
to  hating  everything  with  the  prefix  free.  The  New  England 
system  of  free  schools  has  been  the  cause  and  prolific  source  of 
the  infidelities  and  treasons' —  (mark  that  word)  —  <  that  have 
turned  her  cities  into  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs,  and  her  land 
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into  the  common  nestling-places  of  howling  bedlamites.  "VVe 
abominate  the  system,  because  the  schools  are  free.'  Compare 
our  condition  this  day,  or  sinee  the  Rebellion  commenced,  with 
the  condition  of  any  community  in  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  !  Though  in  a  time  of  war  our  children  have  been  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  a 
time  of  peace.  In  fact  the  blessings  of  prosperity  have  reigned 
within  our  borders,  because  our  people  have  been  educated,  and 
hence  have  not  been  the  dupes  of  demagogues,  who  otherwise 
could  hold  subjection  and  mastery  over  them  on  account  of  their 
ignorance.  Free  schools  make  free  men  !  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Rebel  States  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principles 
of  freedom  were  not  early  incorporated  into  their  Constitutions. 
"We  can  receive  their  sneers  with  complacency,  as  we  contrast 
their  condition  with  our  own.  Lei  their  misfortunes  stimulate 
us  to  renewed  devotion  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

These  are  profound  truths,  and  they  have  gained 
this  earliest  utterance  from  an  official  whose  public 
duty  has  required  him  very  carefully  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  men  who 
have  stood  with  sword  and  musket  for  or  against  the 
nation  in  these  four  years  of  its  peril.  The  same 
thought  has  found  expression  in  the  Report  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  which  he  says  :  "It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  our  form  of  government  'is  the  best  known, 
and  it  is  as  generally  conceded  that  the  more  generally 
and  thoroughly  the  people  are  educated  the  stronger 
the  government  and  the  more  happy  and  prosperous 
the  people." 
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It  was  feared  that  education  had  begotten  cowardice, 
it  has  been  found  that,  forbidding  passion,  it  has 
given  equable  persistency;  it  was  feared  that  educa- 
tion had  created  weakness,  it  has  been  found  to  have 
given  strength ;  it  was  feared  that  education  had  de- 
veloped such  love  of  study,  thought,  and  luxurious 
ease  as  would  fail  in  any  conflict  of  arms ;  it  has  been 
found  that  its  wisdom  has  been  the  husbanding:  of 
strength,  the  judicious  guidance  of  force,  the  wise  pro- 
tection of  life  and  power.  There  has  been  no  period 
without  persons  entertaining  the  delusion  that  knowl- 
edge and  education  are  to  be  considered  the  source  of 
all  evils.  We  have  not  ourselves  been  left  of  those 
who,  with  Rousseau,  have  "  maintained  that  virtue  had 
departed  in  proportion  as  the  sun  of  enlightenment  had 
risen  above  the  horizon,  and  that  with  philosophers 
and  artists  luxury  and  vices  had  come  in  ;  the  sciences 
and  arts  growing  out  of  vices,  —  astronomy,  from  super- 
stition,—  eloquence,  from  ambition,  hatred,  or  flattery, 
—  geometry,  from  avarice,  —  physics,  from  curiosity,  — 
morals,  from  pride,  —  that  these  have  enticed  the  hu- 
man race  out  of  their  happy,  natural  condition,  and 
betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  present  misery." 
But,  not  to  stay  to  show  how  these  distorted  views  all 
arise  from  a  misuse  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  or  from  a 
misconception  of  their  use,  we  have  only  to  add  that 
all  the  fears  that  have  hung  as  theories  and  prophecies 
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of  evil  over  the  schoolhouse  for  so  many  years,  all  the 
philosophizing^  of  aristocratic  labor  that  free  schools 
arc  the  natural  causes  of  infidelity  and  treasons  and 
the  nurseries  of  lunacy,  have  been  now  triumphantly 
refuted,  and  the  olden  thought  of  the  Fathers  has  con*e 
back  to  us  from  the  great  arena  of  its  trial,  not  only 
strengthened,  but  crowned  with  the  bays  of  honor.  We 
can  repeat,  in  the  words  of  the  First  Bonaparte,  that 
"  the  true  victories,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  never 
lament,  are  those  won  over  the  dominions  of  ignorance." 
Every  member  of  our  community,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse,, feels  himself  stimulated  to  more  thorough  de- 
votion to  this  foundation-work  of  educating  by  free 
schools  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  And 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  other  de- 
partment of  the  public  expenditure  that  does  not  meet 
frequent  complaints  and  fault-findings  from  the  tax- 
payers, this  department,  notwithstanding  its  large  and 
liberal  outlays,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our 
schoolhouses  and  the  completeness  of  their  furnishings, 
notwithstanding  the  generous  salaries  paid  to  our  in- 
structors, continues  to  enlist  the  unabated  sympathies 
of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  and  to  call  forth  their 
united  commendation.  The  Mayor,  in  the  address  re- 
ferred to,  says :  — 

M  The  cause  itself  [education]  is  so  popular,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  be  profuse  in  expenditures;  and  as  this  Board  is 
not  responsible  for  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  citi- 
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zens,  we  are  not  so  apt  to  count  the  cost,  as  we  otherwise  should. 
I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  a  single  murmur  has  been  heard 
upon  this  subject  " 

That  our  own  Committee  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  has  been  intrusted  to  us, 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many  men 
of  wealth,  education,  and  refinement,  from  the  urgent 
duties  of  mechanical,  commercial,  and  professional  life, 
are  to  be  found  willing,  without  compensation  or  official 
perquisite,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  so 
large  and  so  momentous  a  public  interest. 

What  remains  to  our  review  of  the  past  year,  may 
be  well  comprehended  under  the  single  consideration 
of  how  far  our  present  instruments  and  methods  of 
education  are  subserving  the  educational  idea  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

This  branch  of  the  public  service  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  six  hundred  and  five  instructors,  all  in 
the  permanent  employ  of  the  city,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three  are  stated  teachers  of  classes, 
and  twenty-two  teachers  of  special  subjects,  viz :  ten  of 
sewing,  five  of  music,  two  in  the  training  department 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  two  of  vocal 
gymnastics  and  military  drill,  one  of  drawing,  and  one 
of  each  the  French  and  German  languages.  While 

these  teachers,  in  respect  of  practical  skill  and  literary 
•  3 
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attainments,  have  all  obtained  the  approbation  of  their 
respective  Sub-Committees,  and  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  whole  Board,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say 
that  they  are  all  first-class  teachers,  or  even  that  they 
have  every  one  exhibited  such  results  of  their  labors  as 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  an  acceptable  teacher.  In 
the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be 
otherwise.  Exemplary  skill  in  any  art  or  profession, 
seldom  comes  as  a  sudden  and  full-grown  power,  but 
as  the  result  of  long  and  protracted  labors,  and  the 
Teacher's  art  is  no  exception.  Diversities  of  gifts  and  of 
acquisitions  are,  therefore,  to  be  expected.  The  former 
no  training  will  eradicate  or  conceal,  nor  is  it  in  the 
least  desirable  that  it  should.  The  idiosyncracies  of  real 
genius  are  not  to  be  shunned,  but  the  rather  solicited 
as  an  importation  into  the  teachers'  corps  of  so  much 
original,  new,  vitalizing  power.  The  brilliant  light  of 
one  sun,  revolving  in  an  orbit  sufficiently  near,  is  ade- 
quate to  the  fertilization  and  beauty  of  a  wrorld  ;  it 
makes  each  hill-top  glorious  with  its  floral  crown,  and 
the  pulses  of  animal  life  to  beat  with  songful  rhythm. 
So  the  influence  of  one  teacher,  inspired  by  some  new 
thought  or  method  of  intrinsic  value,  permeates,  en- 
livens, and  gives  efficacy  to  every  teacher  in  his  associa- 
tion, and  so  magnifies  the  graces  and  the  powers,  and 
accelerates  the  progress  of  every  scholar.  In  Levana 
it  is  said,  "  Every  intellectual  peculiarity,  be  it  mathe- 
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matical,  artistic,  philosophical,  is  a  beating  heart,  which 
all  teaching  and  gifts  only  serve  as  conducting  veins  to 
fill  with  material  for  working  and  motion."  The  Board 
has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  so  large  a  number 
of  the  teachers  in  its  employ,  as  well  by  the  gifts  of 
nature  as  by  the  treasures  of  studious  toil,  and  now  by 
the  added  wrisdom  of  experience,  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  lights  of  their  profession.  Most  of  its  mas- 
ters are  men,  in  the  first  instance,  of  liberal  education, 
men  of  success  as  scholars  ;  others  were  made  by  na- 
ture for  teachers.  All  seem  conscientiously  to  conceive 
of  their  mission,  and  to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  its  high 
performance. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been,  during  the 
year,  again  recalled  to  the  importance  of  insisting,  in 
its  selection  not  only  of  masters,  but  of  sub-masters  for 
its  service,  that  they  shall  be  men  of  actual  college  and 
scientific  erudition,  not  because  every  graduate  of  a 
college  is  therefore  qualified  to  be  a  teacher,  any  more 
than  every  novice  who  has  learned  to  drive  the  saw  or 
push  the  plane  is  therefore  qualified  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  St.  Peter's,  but  because  the  grasp  of 
conception,  the  intuition  of  scientific  principles,  the 
intimacy  with  literary  sources,  and  experience  among 
the  radicles  of  knowledge  qualify  such  men  for  a  more 
thorough,  accurate,  successful,  and  rapid  training  of 
the  young.    The  work  of  a  master  of  his  trade  in  any 
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sphere,  is  achieved  with  an  economy  of  time  and 
strength,  and  has  never  to  be  done  over.  The  cartoons 
of  Angelo  and  Raphael,  diverse  in  idea,  and  style,  and 
execution,  that  could  be  wrought  by  no  inferior  hands, 
still  remain,  the  triumph  of  art  and  the  unapproach- 
able study  of  its  votaries.  The  disposition  which  has 
so  long  and  so  successfully  guided  the  action  of  this 
Board  in  this  respect,  will  continue,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
its  control,  and,  if  possible,  with  increasing  stringency, 
as  from  year  to  year  the  number  and  size  of  our  schools 
shall  increase,  and  the  duties  of  these  gentlemen  be 
inevitably  augmented,  both  as  respects  the  amount  of 
their  personal  instruction  and  the  extent  of  their  super- 
vision of  under-teachers.  Besides,  let  it  be  added,  that 
the  City  of  Boston  ever  has  been,  is  now,  and,  beyond 
doubt,  will  ever  be,  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  for 
these  officers,  salaries  that  shall  remunerate  hand- 
somely the  largest  abilities  that  can  be  selected  from 
any  quarter. 

But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teaching  in 
our  schools  is  done  by  woman ;  —  there  being  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  female  teachers  out  of  the  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  regular  teachers,  and  twelve 
out  of  the  twenty-two  special  teachers, —  in  all  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  fifty-five  males.  By  our  system  thus, 
the  sensitive,  susceptible,  quick-responsive  nature  of 
woman  is  brought  to  the  control  and  guidance  of  all 
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the  earlier  stages  of  our  school  progress ;  the  tender, 
timid  spirit  of  the  child  meets,  therefore,  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  woman's  love,  the  fertility  of  woman's  in- 
vention, the  patience  of  woman's  long-suffering,  the 
hope  of  woman's  faith,  and  the  courage  of  woman's 
confidence  ;  and  these  gifts  of  Providence  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  transferred  from  the  home  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  school  in  some  reasonable  degree  is  made  to 
reproduce  the  simple,  natural  culture  of  the  family. 
Nor  is  this  the  theory  only  of  our  system,  but  the  living, 
effective  test  by  which  the  actual  excellence  of  any 
school  is  to  be  measured,  —  by  whose  application  each 
teacher  may  discover  in  these  regards  the  degree  of  her 
success  or  her  failure.  We  have  done  well  in  thus 
avoiding  what  Richter  said  he  dreaded, —  "  that  grown- 
up, hairy  hand  and  fist,  which  knocks  on  the  tender 
fructifying  dust  of  childhood's  blossoms,  and  shakes  a 
color  off,  first  here  and  then  there,  until  the  proper 
many-marked  carnation  comes  to  be  found." 

In  the  selection  of  these  teachers,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  reports  of  various  Sub-Committees,  less  care  and 
caution  have  been  exercised  than  in  the  selection  of 
male  teachers.  Friendship  has  had  its  forfeit ;  sym- 
pathy has  demanded  its  sacrifice ;  importunity  has 
wrung  out  favoring  judgments ;  and  the  careless, 
thoughtless,  mischievous  belief  that  any  kindly  person 
was  adequate  to  teach  the  abcedarian  has  found  its 
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victims.  Society  must  have  approached  much  nearer 
its  millennial  glory  than  it  has,  when  these  things  shall 
not,  must  not,  be  so.  But  they  are  to  be  jealously 
guarded  against,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  cannot 
too  often  call  to  memory  the  old  saying,  that  in  the 
bending  of  the  twig  you  give  direction  to  the  tree. 
The  hand  that  guides  the  first  gatherings  of  the  rivulet 
upon  the  mountain  summit,  may  then  and  there  direct 
whether  that  stream,  augmenting  volume  and  momen- 
tum as  it  advances,  shall  plow  the  continent  with 
waves  of  violence  like  the  loosening  torrents  of  winter, 
or  with  meandering  flow  shall  crown  its  banks  with 
cities,  and  bear  upon  its  equable  bosom  the  fleets  of  a 
nation's  commerce.  The  day  of  entrance  upon  the 
public  school  is  the  pivotal  day  of  the  child's  life,  — 
all  other  days  hinge  upon  it.  She  who  here  starts  the 
young  mind  on  its  career  of  endless  gathering,  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  determine  whether  it  shall 
surge  with  tumultuous  passions,  or  pass  to  its  immortal 
life  in  tides  of  peace  and  usefulness.  Wisely  to  dis- 
charge this  office  is  the  work  of  deep  design,  of  tremb- 
ling care,  of  trustful  gentleness.  .  The  work  is  full  of 
immensity,  and  it  should  inspire  each  Committee  in 
the  selection  of  their  teachers,  to  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble, at  the  expense  of  every  sacrifice,  and  also  with 
courage  to  supersede  every  teacher  who,  by  education 
or  other  defect,  shall  fall  below  the  grandeur  of  the 
calling 
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In  this  corps  of  our  teachers,  the  Board  are  pos- 
sessed of  treasures  untold ;  of  devotion  to  duty  that 
absorbs  the  life  ;  of  abilities  that  are  regal ;  of  fidelity 
as  absolute  as  human  nature  will  permit ;  of  achieve- 
ment that  approaches  perfect  success  ;  of  ambition  for 
duty,  for  good,  for  wisdom,  ample  as  the  field  itself. 

One  gentleman,  who  has  acceptably  served  the  Board 
as  Grammar  Master  for  a  term  of  thirty-seven  years, 
has  during  the  year  retired  from  active  service,  to 
give  ease  and  quiet  reflection  to  the  residue  of  his 
declining  days  ;  and,  as  a  memento  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  the  Board  appointed  him  teacher 
emeritus,  with  a  stated  salary,  to  be  continued  for  a 
limited  time,  at  its  pleasure. 

Another  Grammar  Master,  whose  literary  ability  has 
won  for  him  a  national  reputation,  as  an  author  for 
juveniles,  finding  a  more  grateful  field  for  the  growing 
exercise  of  his  rare  and  genial  talent,  declined  a  fur- 
ther election,  and  has  left  the  service  of  the  Board. 

The  Master  of  the  Franklin  School,  for  many  years 
an  esteemed  and  successful  officer  of  the  Board,  has, 
also,  during  the  year  resigned. 

Forty-seven  others,  under  teachers,  have  resigned, 
and  two  been  removed  by  death ;  —  their  places  have 
been  filled  acceptably,  and  additional  schools  created, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  finds  us  with  an  aggregate  in- 
crease of  twenty  teachers. 
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GYMNASTICS  AND  MIILTTARY  DRILL. 

Three  new  departments  of  instruction  have  been 
opened  during  the  year,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
two  subjects  heretofore  taught  in  the  public  schools 
have  been  experimentally  committed  to  the  special 
charge  of  three  teachers.  The  subject  of  physical 
gymnastics  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  vocal 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The  latter,  under  the 
charge  of  a  gentleman  conversant  practically  with  the 
subject  by  service  in  the  army,  and  as  Instructor  in  the 
Infantry  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Club, 
was  introduced  with  the  boys  of  the  Latin  and  English 
High  School,  and  those  of  the  Everett  and  Eliot  from 
the  Grammar  Schools.  The  experiment  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences.  Views  some- 
what at  variance  respecting  the  'utility  and  practica- 
bility of  this  drill  were  expressed  by  the  Masters  of 
these  schools  ;  and  the  subject  having  met  with  strenu- 
ous opposition  in  the  Board  of  School  Committee  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Gym- 
nastics. The  result  of  their  observation  and  experi- 
ments will,  doubtless,  be  returned  in  season  for  the 
Report  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  subject  of  Physical  Gymnastics  was  made  to 
include  vocal  gymnastics,  of  which  the  Committee 
say  :  — 
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"  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  phrase  'vocal'  gymnastics.  The  expansion  of  the 
chest  and  the  proper  development  of  the  lungs  are  of  obvious 
importance  in  any  system  designed  to  secure  physical  develop- 
ment. Proper  exercises  of  the  vocal  organs  are  necessary  in 
combination  with  general  muscular  exercises  for  this  purpose, 
while  they  tend  very  much  to  advance  the  musical  capacity  of 
the  pupil  and  to  improve  his  capacity  for  reading  and  speaking, 
the  latter  a  branch  of  education  insufficiently  provided  for  in 
most  schools.  To  such  exercises  the  term  '  vocal '  gymnastics 
is  here  applied  ;  *  and,  since  they  ought"  to  be  included  in  any 
proper  system,  it  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  them  than  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  instruction  that  they  are  mentioned." 

An  accomplished  gymnast  and  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion was  employed  by  the  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
this  matter,  and  to  give  instruction  to  such  pupils,  with 
their  teachers,  as  might  be  selected,  and  generally  to 
unify  the  practice  in  this  branch  throughout  the 
schools.  The  experiment  has  proved  so  successful, 
and  so  apparently  useful,  that  its  extension  will  proba- 
bly be  called  for,  and  the  employment  of  the  teacher 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  instructing  corps,  at  an 
adequate  salary,  secured. 

MUSIC  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  subject  was  the  formal  introduction  of 
scientific  musical  instruction  into  the  Primary  Schools. 
Indeed  the  beginning  of  this  sphere  of  instruction  at 
this  time  was,  perhaps,. due  to  what  were  believed  to  be 
the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
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given,  in  some  of  our  schools,  practical  illustration  of 
his  talent,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  In  theory, 
therefore,  the  matter  was  launched  into  full  operation. 
For  many  years  music  had  been  popularly  taught  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  with  refining  and  beautiful  effects. 
The  melodies  of  the  street,  and  even  of  the  classic 
operas  had  been  in  most,  and,  we  think,  all  of  these 
schools,  caught  and  domesticated  in  words  of  moral 
and  educational  health,  and  during  the  exercises  of  the 
day  intervened  as  recreation,  as  discipline,  as  culture. 
The  higher  humanities  of  teacher  and  pupil  blended 
and  came  to  one  in  these  interspersions  of  song,  with 
the  happiest  results.  It  was  now  to  be  taught  as  a 
science,  and  the  corner-stone  of  musical  education  was 
laid  with  these  younger  scholars  of  the  city.  The 
necessity  of  developing  means  and  methods,  and  pro- 
viding musical  tablets,  charts,  and  other  requisite 
apparatus,  has  very  greatly  hindered  the  success  of 
the  effort ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
the  Committee  on  Music,  in  their  last  Keport,  say, 
this  teacher  "  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  during 
school  hours  to  this  specialty,  giving,  personally,  such 
instruction  as  he  can  to  the  pupils,  and  demonstrating 
at  the  same  time  his  plan  and  method  of  instruction  to 
the  teachers,  who  have  thus,  in  many  instances,  be- 
come qualified,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  carry  on  his 
system  successfully.    And  thus,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
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he  is  extending  the  benefits  of  such  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  Primary  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  intention  of  the  order  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Although  it  is  now  only  about  a 
year  since  he  began  his  work  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
he  had,  up  to  this  time  [September],  established  his 
system  of  instruction  in  185  out  of  250  schools  of  the 
department ;  "  and  the  Committee  add,  "  we  believe  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Primary 
Schools  where  he  has  had  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  instruction  is,  that  its  influence  is  most  happy 
and  beneficial.  In  no  instance,  indeed,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  would  the  advantages  thus  produced 
upon  the  general  discipline  of  the  schools  be  willingly 
given  up."  A  Programme  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
Singing  was  also  reported  by  the  Committee,  after  a 
consultation  with  this  teacher,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Singing  in  the  Boston 
Primary  Schools. 

SIXTH    AND    FIFTH  CLASSES. 

1.  Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  sing  by  rote  all  the  ex- 
ercises, and  songs  with  words,  of  the  first  17  pages  of 
"  Hohmann  s  Practical  Course  of  Singing,"  Part  1. 
Also  to  sing  the  scale  ascending  and  descending,  by 
the  scale  names,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  by  the  syllables,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
Si,  Do. 
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2.  They  shall  be  taught  musical  notation  from  the 
blackboard,  —  the  pupils  copying  the  notes  and  other 
signs  upon  their  slates,  to  the  following  extent,  viz :  — 

(a)  Notes,  short  and  long :    f    f    f     t    f  ? 

(b)  Measure,  Bar,  and  Double  Bar     f  ?  \  f    \  f  f  \  f  \\ 

(c)  Rests,  short  and  long  :  f  ?  |  f  ?  |  f  j  "  \  \ 

 ^        — g  

(d)  The  Staff:   %  g         Degrees  :  (Lines  and  Spaces.) 

=S===*= 

(0  The  G  Clef: 


'^J^ 


9>  *S  %S 

(/)  The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale,  in  the  key  of  G,  written  upon 
the  staff  with  G  clef : 


, »•  *  -  -  j[  «  ■■  -  -j  »•  .  y 


123456  654331 
GABC      DE  E      DC  BAG 

(^)  The  signification  of  the  letters  p,f,  mf,  pp  : — also  the  repeat : 

Hi  ill 

3.  Music  Charts  for  daily  practice. 

4.  Other  songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

FOURTH  AND  THIRD  CLASSES. 

1.  Continuation  of  Songs  through  Hohmann's  Part 
1,  by  rote,  with  a  view  to  the  pupils'  learning  the  same 
by  note.  Also,  the  following  characters  in  musical 
notation:  — 

(«)  f  P  i  I  r  P  P  | 
(*)  f  0  I  f  0  I 
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2.  Music  Charts,  for  daily  practice.  Also,  mis- 
cellaneous songs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 

SECOND  AND  FIRST  CLASSES. 

1.    All  the  songs  and  exercises  in  Hohmann's  No.  1. 

Also  Music  Charts,  "  Second  Course,"  together  with 
songs  in  one  and  two  parts  at  the  discretion  of  the 
regular  teacher." 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

.The  School  Buildings  of  the  city,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  various  District  Committees,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Schoolhouses,  are  all  in  their  usual  good  repair  and 
condition. 

Three  Primary  Schoolhouses  in  South  Boston,  viz : 
at  Washington  Village,  City  Point,  and  rear  of  Hawes's 
Hall,  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eleven 
class-rooms,  and  in  other  respects  greatly  improved. 

A  new  Primary  Schoolhouse  on  Washington  Square, 
was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  completed 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1865.  Though  not  sub- 
stantially different  in  construction  from  others,  yet,  in 
the  elegance  of  its  architectural  detail,  the  compact- 
ness and  convenience  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  its  furnishing,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  house 
of  its  class  in  our  possession. 
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The  demand  for  a  new  Grammar  Schoolhouse  to 
accommodate  the  large  numbers  of  pupils  who  had 
been  for  a  long  while  domiciled  in  dwelling-houses, 
stores,  halls,  and  mechanics'  shops,  wherever  they  could 
be  obtained,  of  miserable  arrangement,  low  in  ceiling, 
badly  lighted,  without  ventilation,  without  closet  con- 
veniences, and  nearly  all  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  untoward  surroundings,  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  the  plan  and  idea  upon  which  these  houses 
should  be  built.  The  subject  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties.  The  School  Committee  had  no  po.wer 
over  the  plans  or  architectural  style  of  the  houses  they 
were  to  occupy  and  control,  —  they  had  only  the  pre- 
rogative of  request  and  opinion.  It  was  customary  for 
the  Committee  of  the  City  Council  on  Public  Build- 
ings, themselves  to  institute  and  provide  plans  for  all 
structures  to  be  built  by  the  city.  The  high  price  of 
materials  and  labor  rendered  the  time  exceedingly  un- 
propitious  for  attempting  any  marked  innovation.  The 
model  of  house  then  in  use  had  been  for  many  years 
approved,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  against  its 
four  and  five  flights  of  stairs,  and  its  insufficiency  of 
egress  in- case  of  fire  or  other  accident.  Impressed 
however  with  the  importance  of  an  effort  at  least  to 
secure  some  change,  a  gentleman,  for  many  years  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  and  formerly  Master  of  one 
of  these  schools,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
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ing  a  plan  in  many  of  its  features  new.  A  skillful  archi- 
tect kindly  consented  to  give  the  thought  appropriate 
artistic  expression,  and  reduced  it  to  finished  drawings, 
both  perspective  and  tabular.  Having  been  submitted 
to  several  architects  and  educators  of  well-known  skill, 
and  to  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for 
criticism,  and  receiving  from  all  of  them  the  warmest 
commendation,  it  was  finally  presented  to  the  School  . 
Board  for  an  authorized  recognition  and  acceptance, 
which  were  unanimously  given.  It  then  passed  to  the 
Committees  of  the  City  Council,  where  its  economical, 
architectural,  and  utilitarian  excellences,  and  defects, 
were  long,  deliberately,  and  exhaustively  canvassed 
pro  and  con.  Great  as  were  its  innovations,  however, 
and  the  apparent  increase  of  its  cost,  (which  was  only 
apparent,)  the  Committee  in  the"  exercise  of  a  public 
spirit,  and  with  a  magnanimous  forecast,  that  entitle 
them  to  the- lasting  gratitude  of  the  citizens,  decided  to 
make  the  advance,  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  the 
Prescott  Grammar  Schoolt  building,  a  house  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  judge  to  be,  for  its  purposes, 
"  the  best  schoolhouse  upon  the  continent."  It  is  al- 
ready accepted  as  a  landmark  bounding  a  new  era  in 
our  school  progress.  It  contains  16  class-rooms,  32 
side  rooms,  used  for  clothes  rooms,  apparatus  rooms, 
water-closets,  and  other  purposes,  and  the  largest  hall 
in  any  school  building.    Its  principal  features  are  the 
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amplitude  of  grounds  surrounding  it;  its  free  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air ;  its  facility  for  adorn- 
ment with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs ;  its  double 
corridors  and  galleries ;  its  four  doors  of  egress,  each 
one  of  which  is  readily  accessible  by  every  person  in 
the  building,  and  by  several  different  approaches; 
its  flexibility  of  adaptation  for  two  grades  of  schools,  as 
•  Grammar  and  Primary,  or  for  independent  schools  of 
boys  and  girls ;  its  arrangement  of  six  rooms  on  a 
floor,  whereby  six  rooms  are  reached  without  any  as- 
cent of  stairs,  six  more  with  an  ascent  of  only  one 
flight,  and  the  hall  and  remaining  four  with  an  ascent 
of  only  two  nights ;  and  the  exposure  of  every  one  of 
its  16  class-rooms,  and  32  closets,  to  full  sunlight 
for  half  of  every  day,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  venti- 
lation not  only  by  the  usual  ventilating  appliances,  but 
by  currents  of  out-door  air  through  and  through  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west.  A  view  of  this 
house,  and  plans  of  its  floor  arrangements,  will  be 
found  accompanying  this  Report. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Latin  School  has  maintained  the  same  high 
character  for  discipline  and  classical  culture  that  has 
given  it  repute  for  so  many  years.  As  a  preparatory 
school  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  classical  institution  in 
this  section  of  the  country.    The  disciplinary  and  in- 
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tellectual  courses  are  of  necessity  severe,  aiming,  as 
they  do,  to  give  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  prescribed 
studies  both  in  details  and  in  their  principles,  and  to  de- 
velope  and  establish  independent,  self-reliant  manhood. 
This  rigorous  effort  to  achieve  in  each  pupil  scholarly 
and  manly  power,  in  some  instances  and  to  the  casual 
observer,  may  very  naturally  carry  the  seeming  of  op- 
pression :  but  the  inquiries  instituted  during  the  year 
into  the  methods  and  results  of  this  school  have  devel- 
oped an  unexpected  array  of  voluntary  witnesses  to  its 
inherent  and  permanent  excellence,  and  has  given  the 
school  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  favor  of  the  community 
than  it  has  for  some  years  past  enjoyed. 

The  English  High  School,  intended  to  fit  boys  for 
the  honorable  discharge  of  the  higher  duties  of  mechan- 
ical, manufacturing,  and  commercial  pursuits,  has  been 
the  past  year  more  than  usually  prosperous.  The 
number  of  pupils  has  very  largely  increased,  requir- 
ing an  additional  number  of  teachers.  For  the  whole 
community  this  school  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  of  our  system.  Keceiving  its 
scholars  when  they  have  completed  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  when  they  have,  as 
it  were,  only  learned  to  name  and  handle  the  imple- 
ments of  knowledge,  its  especial  province  is  to  impart 
to  them  the  relations  of  knowledge,  its  philosophy,  its 
affiliations,  its  values,  its  powers ;  to  give  them  breadth 
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and  comprehensiveness  of  culture,  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation for  study,  and  the  balancing  judgments  of  man- 
hood. The  influence  of  this  school,  in  shaping  and 
determining  the  intelligence  and  industrial  character 
of  our  society,  cannot  be  adequately  measured.  Every 
citizen  should  co-operate  in  all  reasonable  measures 
to  extend  the  excellent  results  of  this  school,  and  so 
add  to  the  good  report  and  the  orderly  stability  of  our 
beloved  city. 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  combining  in 
its  scheme  the  advantages,  for  girls,  of  an  English  clas- 
sical education,  their  instruction  in  all  studies  and 
methods  to  qualify  them  for  practical  instructors,  in- 
cluding now  the  additional  department  of  the  training 
school,  deservedly  receives  the  most  flattering  testimo- 
nials of  the  favor  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public. 
Education  here  reaches  the  foundations  of  the  social 
life.  Its  results  of  acquisition  and  of  culture  are  not 
expended  in  the  management  of  business,  and  the  man- 
ipulation of  material  outgrowths,  but  in  the  reproduction 
of  mind,  and  taste,  and  love  of  study,  and  thence  in 
courteous  humanity,  and  refined  civilization.  The 
formative  history  of  this  school  is  hardly  yet  com- 
pleted, nor  is  its  curriculum  of  instruction  fully  estab- 
lished, either  in  the. studies  to  be  pursued  or  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted.  Never- 
theless, a  great  amount  of  work  has  been  thoroughly 
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and  successfully  done  in  this  school  year  by  year,  and 
many  of  its  graduates  are  filling  honorably  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Board,  responsible  positions  as 
teachers  of  the  several  grades  in  our  public  schools. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Junior  class  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  Grammar  School  studies  and  received  reg- 
ular instruction  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  His- 
tory, Arithmetic,  Geography ?  Geometry,  English  Liter- 
ature, Drawing,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Middle  class, 
continuing  the  studies  of  the  previous  year,  have, 
besides,  commenced  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  Science  of  Teaching.  The  Senior  class  have 
received  instruction  also  in  Trigonometry,  and  Astron- 
omy, Geology,  Botany,  and  Chemistry.  Music  is 
taught  to  the  whole  school,  French  in  the  upper  two 
classes,  and  German  and.  Latin  as  voluntary  studies. 
The  Committee  report  they  "  find  no  reason  for  lower- 
ing the  standard  for  admission.  They  would  rather 
see  the  candidates  coining  every  year  more  and  more 
thoroughly  fitted,  that  the  usefulness  of  this  school, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  may  be  promoted  by 
extending  the  course  of  study." 

Further  facts  in  respect  of  these  schools  will  be 
found  in  the  statistical  tables  that  accompany  this 
Report. 

Several  subjects  of  secondary  importance  have  been 
under  investigation  and  discussion  by  the  Board,  or 
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some  of  its  Committees,  during  the  year  ;  but  of  most 
of  these  only  a  word  need  here  be  said. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

A  proposal  to  change  the  two  school  sessions,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  to  a  single  session,  continuing  from 
nine  o'clock  a.  m.  to  two  p.  m.  was  rejected,  princi- 
cipally  upon  the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense* it  must  inevitably  be  to  very  much  the  larger 
number  of  parents  having  children  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  unanimous  suggestion  of  the  Masters,  the 
afternoon  sessions  of  the  schools  during  the  summer 
months  were  reduced  from  three  to  two  hours,  and  the 
usual  recess  dispensed  with,  making  the  sessions  uni- 
form throughout  the  year,  these  officers  asserting  con- 
fidently that  as  great  an  amount  of  available  work 
could  be  done  in  the  proposed  time,  as  under  the  old 
regime. 

A  proposal  to  extend  the  summer  vacation  so  as  to 
include  the  month  of  July  as  well  as  August,  was  re- 
jected, upon  the  ground  of  its  leaving  so  many  young 
children,  and  for  so  long  a  period;  to  the  demoralizing 
culture  of  the  streets,  —  an  evil  vastly  surpassing  in 
magnitude  any  that  could  result  from  a  continuance  of 
school,  and  without  any  of  its  possible  or  probable 
benefits. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  subject  of  some  uniform  method  for  the  dis- 
charge of  pupils  from  school,  a  question  inherited  by 
us  from  former  Boards,  has  been  resumed  ;  the  in- 
sufficiency and  practical  worthlessness  of  our  present 
statistics  of  attendance  clearly  demonstrated ;  the 
benefits  pointed  out,  of  an  authorized  rule  "  stimulating 
to  stronger  efforts  in  some  cases  to  procure  attendance, 
and  checking  in  others  an  undue  pressure,  which  is 
thought  to  exist."  The  additional  security  to  the 
teacher  of  such  an  indorsement  of  his  action  by  the 
Board,  and  the  desirableness  of  conforming  to  what  is 
reported  to  have  become  the  general  practice  in  other 
cities,  have  been  suggested  and  argued.  The  discussion 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  :  — 

"  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil 
has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupil's 
name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken  from  the  list ;  but  any  absence 
recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  re- 
ceives this  notice  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  regarded 
the  same  as  any  other  absences.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from 
school  more  than  five  consecutive  school  days,  the  name  of  such 
pupil  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  five  days ; 
and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded  while  the  name 
remains  on  the  list.  The  name  of  a  pupil  who  is  suspended 
from  school  by  any  rules  of  the  School  Board,  shall  be  stricken 
from  -the  list,  and  any  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose 
attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one  half  of 
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the  regular  school  session  of  the  half  day.  In  noting  the  ab- 
sences of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  shall  be  disregarded,  and 
pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first  half  day  of  a  term  after 
either  of  those  vacations,  shall  be  marked  as  absent." 

Useful  as  in  some  respects  this  rule  may  be,  it  is  not 
without  serious  objections,  as  it  comes  into  relations  to 
our  Truant  laws.  The  charge  of  Truancy  is  one  of 
character,  and  pertains  to  the  boy  or  girl  as  a  member 
of  school.  It  has,  therefore,  happened,  that  thought- 
less and  unwise  parents  have,  sometimes,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  charge  of  truancy  by  the  officer,  suffered 
their  children  to  be  discharged  from  school  member- 
ship, by  non-attendance  under  the  rule,  thus  foiling 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  until  the  absence  of  the 
child  from  school  has  continued  sufficiently  long,  ac- 
companied by  a  life  of  idleness  and  mischief  in  the 
streets,  to  have  given  him  the  alternative  character  of 
"  absentee," —  and  even  here  it  is  curious  to  see  the  ex- 
penditure of  care  exercised  by  these  same  parents  to 
again  return  their  children  to  the  school  before  they 
shall  have  actually  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  the  law  on 
this  second  charge.  In  these  cases,  when  arrested, 
the  Courts  must  either  observe  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  discharge  the  child  to  his  evil  courses 
again,  or  nullify  the  rule  as  void,  and  commit  him  to  a 
more  humane,  because  more  judicious,  treatment,  —  in 
either  case  an  unhappy  conclusion ;  for  there  should 
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not  be  any  provision  in  our  rules  permitted,  for  the 
mere  nominal  eclat  of  a  large  attendance,  to  disregard 
the  higher  good  of  the  child,  or  to  ignore  his  legal 
rights.  And  it  is,  moreover,  a  question  that  may 
become  of  positive  moment,  whether  the  Committee 
have  any  right  to  establish  such  a  rule  of  discharge,  in 
a  community  where  the  right  of  the  parent  and  the  child 
to  this  membership  is  fundamental  and  free.  But 
these  thoughts  are  submitted  only  as  suggestions,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  perfecting  of  the  rule. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Disagreeable  rumors  of  irregularities  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  some  schools,  and  of  a  resort  to  unusual 
methods  of  corporal  punishment  in  others,  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  general  subject  of  school  discipline. 
This  duty  was  discharged  with  great  fidelity,  statistics 
carefully  collected,  and  a  considerable  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  the  rules  discovered,  in  a  few  cases  invok- 
ing direct  censure.  The  Committee,  in  their  Report, 
say :  — 

4 'We  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that,  where  the  least 
corporal  punishment  was  used,  there  the  best  discipline  was 
observed.  Where  the  discipline  was  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
character,  calculated  to  beget  reciprocal  influences  between  the 
teacher  and  scholar,  the  interest  awakened  in  study  and  good 
behavior  seemed  developed  and  strengthened,  and  the  very 
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countenances  of  the  scholars,  on  entering  the  room,  showed 
their  love  of  the  place.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  schools 
•where  a  great  amount  of  corporal  punishment  was  used,  there 
was  a  forced  attention  to  study,  a  sort  of  criminal  look  to  the 
scholars,  and  everything  betokened  a  frigidity  of  action,  a  want 
of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  very  breath  of  school  life, 
—  a  look  of  fear  which  seemed  to  denote  distrust,  embarrass- 
ment, confusion  of  thought  and  almost  moral  cowardice,  ap- 
pearing to  induce  an  unhealthy  development  of  disposition 
and  character,  unlike  the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  and  kindly 
influence." 

In  regard  to  girls'  schools,  the  same  Committee  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  should 
never  be  used,  and  find  their  justification  in  the  very 
gratifying  fact  that 64  in  two  of  the  best  girls'  schools  in 
our  city,  corporal  punishment  is  not  used,  nor  allowed 
on  any  condition."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  at- 
tention was  not  called  to  what  has  become  in  some 
measure  a  substitute  for  the  birch  and  the  ferule,  the 
effort  to  insure  order,  punctuality,  and  study  by  giving 
"  checks  "  and  44  misdemeanors."  This  evil  there  is 
reason  to  believe  has  grown  to  alarming  dimensions, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  any  intelligent,  discriminating 
teacher  could  have  been  beguiled  into  its  adoption. 
It  is  an  inequable  method  of  discipline.  It  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  moral  obliquities  and  accidents.  It 
appeals  neither  to  reason,  nor  to  the  affections,  but 
only  to  the  basest  and  most  venial  motives.  It  neither 
subdues,  nor  convinces,  but  simply  enforces.  It  neither 
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guides  nor  allures,  but  fetters.  It  has  none  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  old  historic  birch.  That  inflicted  but  phy- 
sical pain ;  this  wounds  the  spirit.  That  was  a  conflict 
of  a  moment,  in  which  the  victory  was  of  an  authority 
asserted  and  maintained  ;  this  is  a  continuing  conflict 
irritating  the  spirit  and  growing  into  moral  gangrene. 
That  was  a  manly  hearing  and  defense,  an  open  dis- 
cussion of  a  defined  issue  ;  this  a  one-sided  edict  of 
condemnation.  That  was  a  punishment  igrflicted  and 
ended  ;  this  is  a  punishment  not  only  inflicted,  but  con- 
tinued to  modify  the  rank  and  standing  and  reputation 
of  the  scholar  for  the  entire  course  of  his  education. 
That  was  demonstrative,  patent,  easily  cognizable  in  its 
utmost  extent ;  this  is  seductive,  treacherous,  by  the 
frequency  of  its  appliance  and  the  bitterness  of  its 
effect  eluding,  or  apt  to  elude,  the  vigilance  of  the  most 
careful  teacher,  —  better  a  thousand  fold  that  the  flesh 
should  bear,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  wales  of  a  rattan, 
than  that  the  tissues  of  these  young,  tender,  suscep- 
tible spirits,  should  be  thus  swollen  with  a  sense  of 
injury,  mortification,  and  injustice. 

The  true  discipline  of  the  schoolroom  is  neither  in 
the  rod,  nor  in  checks  with  loss  of  credits,  but  in  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  teacher  to  enlist  the  love  of  the 
pupil  and  to  incite  the  desire  of  knowledge.  Sir  Roger 
Ascham  was  right  in  saying  that  the  opinion  of  some 
"  that  children  of  nature  love  pastime,  and  mislike 
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learning,  because  in  their  kind  the  one  is  easy  and 
pleasant,  the  other  hard  and  wearisome,  is  an  opinion 
not  so  true  as  some  men  ween."    For,  says  he  — 

"  The  matter  lieth  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  them 
that  be  young,  as  in  the  order  and  manner  of  bringing  up  by 
them  that  be  old ;  nor  yet  in  the  difference  of  learning  and 
pastime.  For,  beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish 
him  though  he  learn  not  well,  ye  shall  have  him  unwilling  to 
go  to  dance,  and  glad  to  go  to  his  book ;  knock  him  always 
when  he  draweth  his  shaft  ill,  and  favor  him  again  though  he 
fault  at  his  book ;  ye  shall  have  him  very  loth  to  be  in  the  field, 
and  very  willing  to  go  to  school.  Yea,  I  say  more,  and  not  of 
myself,  but  by  the  judgment  of  those,  from  whom  few  wise  men 
will  gladly  dissent,  — that,  if  ever  the  nature  of  man  be  given 
at  any  time,  more  than  other,  to  receive  goodness,  it  is  in 
innocency  of  young  years,  before  that  experience  of  evil  have 
taken  root  in  him.  For  the  pure,  clear  wit  of  a  young  child  is 
like  the  newest  wax,  most  able  to  receive  the  best  and  fairest 
printing;  and  like  a  new,  bright,  silver  dish,  never  occupied, 
to  receive  and  keep  clean  any  good  thing  that  is  put  into  it." 

And  this  truth  he  enforces  with  a  most  felicitous  and 
pointed  illustration.  Before  going  into  Germany  he 
went  to  Leicestershire  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
were  hunting  in  the  park. 

"  I  found  her,"  he  says,  "  in  her  chamber,  reading  Phaedo 
Platonis,  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace.    After  saluta- 
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tion  and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park.  Smiling,  she  answered 
me:  'I  wist,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  the 
pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what 
true  pleasure  meant.'  And  how  came  you,  Madam,  quoth  I,  to 
this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  and  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have 
attained  thereunto?  4 1  will  tell  you,'  quoth  she,  <  and  tell  you 
a  truth,  which  perchance  ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so 
sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For, 
when  I  am  in  presence  of  either  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go ;  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or 
sad ;  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I 
must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number, 
even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so 
sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently  sometimes 
with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will 
not  name,  for  the  honor  I  bear  my  parents),  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I 
must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleas- 
antly, with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  the 
time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but 
learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto 
me.  And  thus  my  book  has  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and 
bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect 
of  it,  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and  troubles 
unto  me.'" 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  it  be 
made  the  duty  of  the  several  masters  and  teachers,  at 
the  .close  of  each  month,  to  make  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  of  their  District  Committees,  a  report  of  all 
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cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted, 
stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  reason  for  its  infliction,  and  requiring 
such  Chairman,  in  his  quarterly  report  to  the  Board, 
to  give  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
during  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  average  to  each 
teacher  of  the  District,  was  adopted.  This  Regulation 
is  reported  to  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  to 
have  resulted  in  benefits  not  anticipated  in  its  adop- 
tion. Especially  furnishing  to  each  Chairman  an 
authentic  and  reliable  record  of  all  cases  of  discipline 
for  his  own  guidance,  the  pacifying  of  parental  alarms, 
and  the  safety  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1856,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  gentleman,  then  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,*  a  new  classification  of  our  Primary  Schools 
was  adventured  as  an  experiment.  The  six  schools 
occupying  one  building,  the  Paris  Street  Schoolhouse 
in  the  Lyman  District,  were  virtually  consolidated  into 
one  school  of  six  classes,  graded  according  to  their 
progress  in  the  required  studies  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment, and  each  under  an  independent  female  teacher. 
This  was  the  first  introduction  of  that  new  system  of 
classification,  which  has  subsequently  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  School  Board,  of  the  Superintendent 

*  Edwin  Wright,  Esq. 
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of  Schools,  and  of  the  successive  District  Committees, 
and  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  into 
this  grade  of  our  schools  as  their  groupings  have  per- 
mitted. Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  system  has  been 
applied  to  groups  of  schools  containing  less  than  the 
normal  number  of  classes  with  excellent  effect.  The 
Superintendent,  in  his  Tenth  Semi-Annual  Report  of 
this  year  says,  that  progress  is  still  making  in  respect 
to  the  classification  of  these  schools,  and  his  words  are 
worthy  of  repetition  here,  that  "  our  aim  should  be  to 
have  but  one  class  or  grade  in  a  room.  About  half  the 
schools  are  now  classified  in  this  manner ;  of  the  other 
half,  ninety-one  schools  have  two  classes  in  a  room  ; 
twenty-four  have  three ;  four  have  four,  and  six  have 
six.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrangement,  where  there 
are  two  classes  in  a  room  is  not  as  good  as  that  where 
there  is  but  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, Committees  will  bring  the  classification  up  to 
the  standard  by  placing  one  class  in  a  roomy  The  im- 
mediate effects  and  the  details  of  - the  classification  are 
given  so  perfectly  and  with  so  much  force  by  the  Chair- 
man *  of  the  Lyman  District  for  that  year,  that  we  insert 
the  following  extracts  from  it  as  furnishing  the  best  view 
that  can  be  gained  from  any  of  our  school  documents. 

"A  new  system  of  classification  has  been  introduced,  by 
which  all  the  alphabet  scholars  of -the  former  six  schools  are 

*  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth. 
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made  to  comprise  one  school,  all  the  fifth  classes  have  become 
one  fifth  class,  and  so  on  to  the  first. 

1  4  This  new  classification  diminishes  the  task  of  the  teacher  ; 
inasmuch  as  her  attention  is  not  distracted,  nor  her  time  broken 
up  by  the  separate  recitations  of  six  or  more  separate  classes, 
but  her  whole  strength  can  be  given  without  interruption  to 
one  class.  Under  the  old  system,  especially  when  schools  are 
large,  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied  throughout  the  day  in 
hurrying  the  separate  classes  through  their  exercises ;  in  some 
cases,  not  even  then,  hearing  every  scholar  recite  every  day. 
An  unavoidable  neglect  of  this  sort  has  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  teacher,  and  an  injurious  one  upon  the  pupil.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  go  through  the  whole 
school,  however  large,  every  day,  since  the  scholars  are  all 
studying  in  the  same  book,  and  perhaps  the  same  lesson. 

"  Again,  the  new  system  increases  the  pupils'  opportunities, 
inasmuch  as  it  occasions  less  interference  with  the  progress  of 
the  school.  Where  there  is  but  one  class,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  a  school  can  be  more  methodical 
and  efficient  than  where  there  are  six.  Every  member  of  the 
school  has  a  regular  opportunity  to  recite ;  all  are  getting  the 
same,  or  about  the  same  lesson,  and  all  take  an  interest  in  hear- 
ing each  other  recite. 

"  Again,  the  teachers  gain  time  to  advance  their  scholars 
with  more  regularity  and  despatch,  without  requiring  any  more 
mental  labor  from  them.  Your  Committee  have  been  astonished 
to  find  how  quickly  the  youngest  scholars  learned  the  alphabet, 
and  those  of  the  fifth  class  learned  'to  spell,  read  and  count, 
under  the  new  system.  And  they  were  assured  by  the  teachers, 
that  these  things  were  accomplished  by  the  teacher's  having 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  same,  and  fewer  matters  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  to  divide  the  interest  and  distract  the 
attention. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that,  under  the  old  system  of 
classification,  many  of  the  younger  pupils  learned  much  by 
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hearing  those  above  them  recite.  But,  upon  consulting  the 
teachers,  they  declared  with  one  voice,  that,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  classification,  their  younger  scholars 
learned  more  that  was  erroneous,  and  required  correction,  than 
that  was  true,  and  admitted  of  confirmation ;  and  that  much 
time  and  effort  were  lost  in  eradicating  the  false  ideas  which 
they  had  unconsciously  imbibed  in  listening  to  the  other 
classes. 

"  Again,  it  is  believed  by  your  Committee,  and  the  teachers, 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  new  system  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  the  old.  Under  the  old  system,  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  applied  alike  to  the  youngest  and  oldest  members. 
The  recess  is  at  the  same  time  for  all,  and  all  must  remain  in 
the  schoolroom  the  same  amount  of  time.  It  is  believed  that 
this  state  of  things  produces  serious  evil,  in  destroying  the 
comfort  and  irritating  the  disposition  of  the  younger  members. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  one  third  of  our  Primary  School 
pupils  are  in  the  sixth  or  alphabet  classes.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  children  so  young,  and  naturally  so  restless  and 
buoyant,  need  frequent  change  of  position,  frequent  recesses, 
and  some  form  of  bodily  exercise  in  the  schoolroom,  which  will 
keep  them  engaged,  contented,  and  cheerful.  Without  these, 
they  become  petulant,  uneasy,  fractious,  and,  of  course,  require 
punishment  to  keep  them  in  order.  Where  all  have  recess  at 
the  same  time,  again,  the  older  scholars  are  apt  to  impose  upon 
the  younger,  and  sometimes  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly  to  injure 
them  ;  thus  causing  a  disturbance,  and  bringing  complaints  into 
the  schoolroom. 

"  All  these  evils  are  avoided,  by  allowing  the  younger  pupils 
to  have  a  room,  a  teacher,  and  rules  of  their  own.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  found  that  they  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  and  have  required  less  corporal  punishment." 
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SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  perfect  this  classification  one  thing  further  is 
needed,  and  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  ur- 
gently called  to  it  by  several  of  the  District  Commit- 
tees ;  —  we  refer  to  the  necessity  of  some  suitable 
supervisory  head  to  these  groups  of  Primary  Schools. 
No  definite  propositions  have  been  suggested  or  dis- 
cussed at  the  Board  during  the  year,  and  your  Commit- 
tee cannot  do  better  perhaps  than  to  reiterate  the 
suggestions  made  in  a  former  Report,*  that  the  city 
ought  now  "  to  require,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  these 
schools,  teachers  of  a  higher  and  more  thorough  educa- 
tion, —  an  education  that  is  not  a  mere  proficiency  in 
one  or  all  of  the  branches  of  common  school  study,  but 
that  broad  and  comprehensive  mental  culture  which 
gives  grasp,  invention,  and  versatility  to  the  mind,  and 
ennobles  and  makes  rich  and  generous  the  whole  char- 
acter. Could  such  teachers  be  found,  and  secured  at 
the  head  of  these  little  soul-nurseries,  —  the  fountains 
whence  not  only  the  current  of  character  and  culture 
takes  its  rise,  but  where  influences  are  exerted  that  to 
a  very  great  degree  prescribe  the  direction  and  deter- 
mine the  power  of  the  current,  —  no  one  can  doubt 
that  much  would  be  done  to  give  a  healthy  impetus 
and  a  right  direction,  that  would  be  felt  by  the  pupil 
through  the  whole  educational  career." 

*  School  Report  of  1857,  p.  53. 
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"  A  person  with  these  qualifications  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  of  the  groups  of  classes  formed  by 
the  new  classification,  with  powers  of  supervision  and 
with  responsibilities  in  respect  to  all  the  classes  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  thereby  securing  unity  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  and  gentleness \  equableness,  and  a 
constancy  of  watchful  superintendence  which  no  general 
officer  of  the  Board  can  render." 

Another  plan  has  been  recently  suggested  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  we  present  here,  also 
without  comment,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  Board  the 
whole  matter  as  hitherto  developed.    It  is  this  :  — 
& 

"In  each  school  for  boys,  let  the  sub-master  take  what  is 
now  the  master's  class,  the  usher  take  the  sub-master's,  and  the 
head  assistant  take  the  usher's,  thus  leaving  the  master  free  to 
divide  his  time  among  all  the  rooms,  and  manage  the  general 
affairs  of  the  school.  In  the  girls'  schools,  the  only  change 
requisite,  would  be  for  the  masters  to  give  up  the  instruction  of 
their  first  divisions  to  their  head  assistants.  .  .  .  Then  let 
the  masters  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  Primary  Schools 
in  their  respective  districts  which  they  have  over  the  Grammar 
Schools.  Each  master  thus  becomes  the  real  Principal  of  all 
the  schools  in  his  district." 

BOARD  FOR  EXAMINING  TEACHERS,  ETC. 

Several  other  subjects,  such  as  a  change  of  names 
for  the  teachers  of  the  High  Schools,  —  the  expediency 
of  disbanding  the  mixed  Grammar  Schools,  and  reor- 
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ganizing  them  into  separate  schools  for  the  different 
sexes,  —  and  the  creation  of  a  Board  for  the  examina- 
tion of  all  teachers  to  be  newly  appointed,  have  been 
presented,  and  the  consideration  of  them  initiated. 
No  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  arrived  at,  and  their 
further  notice  in  this  Report  would  seem  premature. 

SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Two  matters  of  novel  interest  have  occurred  during 
the  year.  One  was  the  application  of  Mr.  Philo  W. 
Packard,  a  deaf  mute,  supported  by  communications 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  and  others,  requesting  this  Board 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  in  this  city,  who  are  incapacitated  either  by  age 
or  circumstances,  from  attending  the  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford. It  was  represented  that  Mr.  Packard  had  been 
engaged  for  the  year  past  in  giving  instruction,  without 
remuneration,  to  some  twenty  children  of  this  class  in 
this  city,  and  that  they  were  children  whose  age,  being 
under  nine  years,  prevented  their  admission  at  Hart- 
ford. The  Committee  ascertained  by  correspondence, 
that  deaf  mutes  are  now  admitted  to  that  Institution  at 
eight  years  of  age ;  they  say  also  that  the  State  having 
heretofore  had  the  whole  care  of  providing  for  the  in- 
struction of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  young,  and 
having  made  what  appears  thus  far  to  have  been  ample 
and  satisfactory  provision  for  their  welfare,  if  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  that  earlier 
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instruction  should  be  imparted  to  children  who  are 
deaf  mutes,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  province  of  the 
State  authorities  to  move  in  the  case,  and,  either 
through  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or  by  establishing 
here  an  institution  for  their  especial  benefit  and  in- 
struction, accomplish  the  desired  result. 

JEWISH  SABBATH  AND  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  other  will  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
Committee  on  the  English  High  School,  where  the  ap- 
plication was  made.  "  There  are  in  the  school  several 
Jews.  Like  other  pupils,  they  have  hitherto  attended 
the  school  on  Saturday.  But  one  of  that  persuasion 
now  at  the  school  wishes  to  be  absent  on  that  day.  It 
may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  private  religious 
scruples  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  reg- 
ular discipline  and  order  of  the  school.  It  is  certainly 
an  interesting  as  well  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Law 
which  was  given  by  Moses,  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  Era,  should  so  extend  its  influence  through 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  as  to  bring  a  question 
before  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
here  assembled  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  school 
in  Bedford  Street  on  the  Saturday  morning." 

TEACHERS    AND  THE   NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

•A.  new  and  interesting  feature  of  educational  influ- 
ence has  been  conceived  during  the  year  by  an  emi- 
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nent  member,  of  the  Board  *  and  by  his  personal  energy 
and  zeal  carried  into  execution  in  a  full  and  successful 
experiment.  We  do  not  always  realize  the  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  our  educational  scheme ;  we  too  often 
fail  to  recognize  its  sublime  alliances.  It  is  no  transi- 
tory or  local  thing,  no  device  of  secondary  interest. 
It  is  the  permanent  corner-stone  on  which  the  State 
rests  not  alone  its  existence,  but  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  its  standing.  It  is  the  great  river  of  municipal 
life,  power,  and  fruitfulness,  into  whose  full  tides  all 
the  departments  of  government  and  of  learning  pour 
their  tributary  streams.  Agassiz  on  the  Amazon,  or  on 
the  Alpine  glacier,  and  Guyot  binding  cloud,  wind,  heat, 
mountain,  valley,  industry,  and  population  with  the 
iris-band  of  fixed  geographical  laws,  are  as  much  the 
servants  of  our  public  schools  as  they  are  of  the  special 
science  in  whose  behalf  they  toil.  And  it  is  a  moment 
of  no  common  good  when  these  student-teachers  in  Na- 
ture's University,  stay  to  communicate  of  their  collected 
treasures  to  those  who  shall  give  them  again  a  still 
wider  and  familiar  distribution.  For  this  purpose,  a 
series  of  afternoon  assemblies  was  held  at  the  new 
Halls  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  on  Sat- 
urdays. The  teachers  of  our  public  schools  of  every 
grade  were  present,  and  besides  them,  also  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  of  the 

*Rev.  Rob't  C.  Waterston,  D.D. 
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City  Government,  Professors  and  members  of  various 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, and  citizens  and  strangers  interested  officially  or 
otherwise  in  the  general  subject  of  education.  The 
introductory  meeting  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
education  in  its  relations,  its  necessities  and  its  re- 
sults, and  the  unity  of  all  scientific  labor  and  reseach, 
was  distinguished  by  eloquent  addresses  from  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
eminence.    At  the  subsequent  meetings,  lectures  illus- 
trated from  the  Society's  cabinets  of  natural  science, 
were  delivered   by  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  Dr. 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Prof.  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard  College,  and  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  upon  subjects  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  germane  to  the  practical  instruction 
of  the  schoolroom.    By  these  means  the  minds  of  our 
teachers  were  enabled  to  receive  as  from  fountain-heads 
new  supplies  of  knowledge  in  its  latest  and  most  per- 
fected results,  and  to  go  thence,  with  broader  grasp, 
fuller  repertory,  and  higher  inspiration  of  purpose,  to 
disseminate  in  their  turn,  this  knowledge  to  every 
family,  nay,  to  every  child,  in  our  city.    The  thought 
of  thus  intimately  and  practically  allying  the  highest 
educational  gifts  of  our  most  advanced  scientific  insti- 
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tutes  with  the  details  of  common  school  duties,  and 
with  the  daily  life  and  well-being  of  every  household,  is 
truly  impressive  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  associa- 
tion so  gracefully  inaugurated  may  become  one  of  the 
established  educational  forces  of  our  city. 

POSITION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  relation  of  this  Board  to  those  of  the  City 
Council  has  not  this  year  been  under  discussion  here, 
nor  indeed  been  matter  of  any  special  reference,  ex- 
cept by  the  President  of  the  Common  Council  *  in  his 
speech  before  the  Board  at  the  close  of  the  municipal 
year,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office.  It 
is  true  the  position  of  this  Board  in  the  City  Govern- 
ment is  somewhat  anomalous,  having  the  absolute 
power  of  making  contracts  which  shall  bind  the  city, 
without  any  voice  in  the  appropriations  of  the  moneys 
raised  for  city  expenses,  nor  any  voice  in  taxation 
or  assessment  for  the  means  to  meet  its  obligations. 
This  anomaly  has  elicited  various  comments  from 
former  Committees  and  members  of  this  Board,  as  also 
from  former  Committees  and  members  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  City  Council.  Various  modes  of  rem- 
edy have  been  suggested,  and  the  subject  has  at  times 
received  quite  pointed  and  definite  consideration. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  good  feeling,  and  the 
singleness  of  public  spirit,  which  has  uniformly  pre- 

*Hon.  George  S.  Hale. 
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vailed  during  this  year  between  the  Committees  of  this 
Board  and  the  Committees  of  the  City  Council  on 
Public  Buildings,  Public  Instruction,  and  Finance,  with 
whom  we  are  chiefly  brought  into  contact,  and  with 
the  same  considerate  care,  and  the  same  liberal  and 
prompt  response  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  our  Com- 
mittees, which  have,  we  believe,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, been  given  by  the  excellent  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  the  position  of  the  Board,  though  pe- 
culiar, will  be  found  to  be  without  serious  practical  diffi- 
culty. The  existence  of  a  different  state  of  feeling,  if 
it  be  supposed  possible  between  gentlemen  all  actuated 
by  a  disinterested  purpose  of  best  serving  the  city,  might 
lead  to  quite  different  results,  and  in  that  view  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  above 
referred  to,  will  form  an  important  contribution  to  the 
wise  experience  and  judgment  respecting  this  matter. 
We  therefore  embody  his  suggestions  in  this  Report  for 
the  benefit  of  any  occasion  when  they  may  seem  need- 
ful.   He  says :  — 

* ( I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  have  not  done  more  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  the  provision  of  our  City  Charter,  which 
assigns  to  the  President  of  the  Common  Council  an  official 
position  in  this  Board.  That  provision,  in  my  judgment, 
enlightened  by  the  experience  of  two  years'  service,  is  judicious. 
My  only  doubt  is  whether  there  should  not  be,  under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  School  Committee  and  City  Government, 
some  additional  bond  of  union,  —  some  means  of  communi- 
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cation  between  the  two  bodies,  more  free  and  informal  than  any 
which  now  exists.  The  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  are  obviously  unable  to  engage  freely  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  two  other  branches,  and  cannot  therefore 
represent  or  explain  your  views  in  their  debates.  And  I  have 
sometimes  observed  a  certain  jealousy  and  opposition,  which  I 
cannot  but  think  might  be  obviated,  if  there  were  others,  acting 
in  both  bodies,  who  might,  in  many  instances,  secure  the  ready 
concurrence  of  the  Committee  and  City  Council,  by  the  expla- 
nations they  would  be  able  to  give  of  the  circumstances  and 
considerations  wThich  influence  either,  and  in  many  instances, 
direct  attention  to  subjects  which  are  now  unwittingly 
neglected. 

"  You  are  charged  solely  with  the  high  office  of  administering 
the  educational  system  of  the  city.  For  many  of  you,  the  engross- 
ing influence  of  parental  affection  increases  the  just  importance 
which,  as  citizens,  you  attach  to  this  great  subject.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  find  themselves  constantly  pressed  with  other 
matters  of  great,  nor,  dare  I  say,  always,  of  inferior  importance. 
And  interests,  which  they  have  in  charge,  but  wThich  you  are 
not  required  to  consider  officially,  knock  at  the  doors  of  the 
treasury  with  incessant  demands.  The  Committee  on  School- 
houses,  for  example,  naturally  thinks  chiefly  of  the  plan  which 
will  best  meet  their  growing  sense  of  the  necessities  of  the 
mental  and  physical  system  of  the  young.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  must  also 
think  —  for  otherwise  they  would  fail  in  their  duty  —  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  these  wTants  are  to  be  satisfied.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  good  sense,  which  is  not  confined  to  either 
body,  generally  reconciles  them,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  mode  provided  for  a  more  direct  and  easy  communication 
betwreen  the  two  Boards.  If  the  schools,  like  some  other  public 
institutions,  were  in  charge  of  a  permanent  commission,  these 
difficulties  would  be  less  likely  to  exist.  But  although  there 
might  be  advantages  in   such  an  arrangement,  no  parent,  I 
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think,  would  be  willing  to  secure  them  at  the  risk  of  losing 
others.    I  am  not  so  prone  to  flattery,  even  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  as  to  affirm  that  the  School  Committee  is  above  criticism, 
but  neither  do  I  feel  bound  to  withhold  my  sense  of  the  pervad- 
ing and  sincere  desire  which  animates  the  Board  to  vote  and  to 
act  in  a  manner  which  befits  those  intrusted  with  interests  so 
dear  and  sacred  ;  of  the  prevailing  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose 
which  adds  dignity  and  attraction  to  an  office  without  much 
power,  and  with  no  emoluments  ;  or  of  the  general  individual 
merit  and  capacity  of  its  members.    Certainly  the  gratitude  of 
your  fellow-citizens  is  justly  due  to  many  who  have  taken  from 
occupations  and  labors  which  the  world  reckons  more  important, 
and  makes  more  conspicuous,  the  time  and  thought  which  have 
helped  to  elevate  our  schools,  and  through  them,  the  whole 
community.    And,  although  I  have  observed,  with  much  dis- 
appointment, the  disappearance  from  your  rolls,  sometimes  of 
an  honored  name,  sometimes  of  an  active  and  experienced 
member,  who  only  needed  public  knowledge  of  his  value,  to 
secure  more  unremitting  public  recognition  of  his  merits,  yet  I 
hesitate  to  condemn  a  community  which  in  general  exercises  an 
honest  care  in  the  selection  of  these  officers.    This  is  attribu- 
table, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee. 
And  while  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  any  City  Council  or 
Executive  Magistrate  would  feel  a  deeper  interest,  or  exercise 
greater  care,  on  the  whole,  in  selecting  such  a  Board,  than  the 
citizens  at  large,  I  think  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  large  body,  including  so  many,  whose  nearest  interests, 
whose  dearest  and  most  unselfish  hopes  are  involved  in  the 
careful  management  of  the  institutions  they  have  in  charge,  will 
supervise  those  institutions  with  a  more  watchful  care,  with  a 
warmer  zeal,  and  a  more  disinterested  assiduity  than  could  be 
expected  from  an  organization  differently  constituted,  or  with 
less  power.    While,  therefore,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
lose  those  advantages,  we  should  still  seek  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  are  accompanied.    Intelligent  members 
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of  the  School  Committee  have  felt  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  measures 
they  deemed  important.  I  should  hesitate  to  meet  this  want, 
by  authorizing"  two  independent  organizations  to  raise  and  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money,  since  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
always  desirable  that  the  body  which  finally  authorizes  expendi- 
tures, should  be  also  required  to  provide  the  means  for  meeting 
them.  There  is,  already,  something  anomalous  in  this  respect, 
in  the  power  given  to  the  School  Committee,  of  binding  the 
city  to  incur  expenditures,  by  its  independent  action. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable,  that  the  body  which  inves- 
tigates, and  best  understands  a  subject,  should  have  the  means 
of  conveniently  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  its  claims  to  those 
who  are  to  act  upon  them  ;  of  enlisting  their  interest  in  the 
measures  it  advocates,  of  concerting  with  them  the  best  means 
for  accomplishing  its  objects,  and  of  uniting  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  means  afforded.  There  may  be,  doubtless,  other 
modes  of  effecting  this  purpose,  but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
worth  a  trial.  How  it  can  best  be  done,  may  require  farther 
consideration.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  convenient  mode  to  pro- 
vide that  a  certain  number  of  members  should  be  added  to  the 
School  Committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the  City  Council  from  their 
own  number.  Or  the  School  Committee  mi^ht  -be  authorized 
to  designate  certain  members  who  should  attend  the  meetings, 
and  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  City  Council,  upon  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested,  without  the  right  to  vote. 

"  Pardon  me  for  occupying  the  last  moments  of  your  official 
existence  with  these  suggestions.  My  best  excuse  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  improve  the  system  in  which  we  all  feel  so  great  an 
interest,  in  reference  to  a  particular  suggested  to  my  own 
mind  by  the  official  connection  with  it  which  I  have 
enjoyed." 

OVER-PRESSURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  jealousy  of  the  public,  and  particularly  of  influ- 
ential members  of  the  medical  profession  for  the  health 
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and  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  is  a  most  gratifying  fact.  It  evidences  not  only 
the  sensitive  interest  of  the  community  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  work  they  assume  to  accomplish, but  as  well 
the.  humanitarian  and  practical  tendencies  of  our  mod- 
ern science.  The  year  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  of  its  individual 
members,  to  guard  against  the  existence,  in  any  school, 
of  what  might  be  counted  an  over-pressure.  With  this 
view  the  curriculum  of  grammar-school  studies  has 
been  revised,  and  the  attention  of  district  committees 
invited  to  special  observations  of  the  pupils  and  their 
class-work.  The  Board  may  be  proud  in  saying  that, 
after  all  this  unremitting  attention,  not  an  authen- 
ticated instance  of  over-stimulus  on  the  part  of  any 
teacher,  nor  of  over- work  on  the  part  of  a  scholar,  as  the 
result  of  school  requirements,  has  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge *  But  shall  we,  therefore,  deny  that  there  are  in 
our  schools  children  of  pale  and  sickly  faces  and  shad- 
owy forms,  who  have  scarcely  physical  force  enough 
to  attain  the  first  condition  of  study,  —  concentrated 

*  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  Dr.  Geo.  Hayward,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  School  Studies,  and  a  member  of  this  Committee  also,  has  been,  and  still 
is,  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  for  girls  in  the  grammar  schools 
ought  to  be  materially  reduced ;  also,  that  the  Normal  School  course  should 
be  rearranged,  so  as  to  give  a  purely  literary  and  scientific  education  to  those 
desiring  to  become  teachers,  or  to  obtain  a  classical  scholarship,  and  so  as  to 
provide,  for  others  an  education  in  the  science  and  art  of  practical  industries, 
with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  for  a  competent  and  honorable  self-support. 
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attention  ?  Shall  we,  therefore,  deny  that  there  are 
scholars  who  perform  a  needless,  and,  perhaps,  exces- 
sive amount  of  labor,  —  it  may  be  at  improper  seasons, 
and  in  improper  conditions  of  mind  and  body  1  Who 
can  pronounce  for  the  fires  of  ambition  the  divine 
"  thus  far  "  I  or  who  prescribe  their  times  and  ways  ] 
There  are  spirits,  who,  set  them  lonely  in  the  desert, 
restless  as  Azrael  would  weary  the  quiet  night  with, 
toil.  Shall  they  be  excluded  from  the  public  school  1 
their  right  to  be  there  is  the  great  privilege  of  the 
parent,  secured  by  law.  Shall  they  be  degraded  to  a 
lower  class]  the  injustice  is  too  palpable,  the  degra- 
dation too  mortifying,  the  remedy  as  unwise  as  profit- 
less. While  human  nature  shall  remain  what  it  is,  and 
while  the  price  of  knowledge  shall  be  attentive  toil, 
these  evils,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  must  exist,  —  the 
sad  misfortune  of  the  child,  possibly  the  criminal  neg- 
lect of  the  parent,  but  not  the  fault  of  the  school  or 
the  system.  The  care  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
teachers  for  these  pupils  should  be  unceasing  and  for- 
giving ;  the  modes  of  instruction  wise  and  suggestive ; 
the  courses  of  discipline  gentle  and  healthsome  ;  the 
sympathies  of  intercourse  free  and  genial.  All  these 
ends  are  most  effectively  provided  for  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  ;  adverse  results  can  occur 
only  by  individual  neglect  or  defiance  of  them,  and, 
when  discovered,  such  cases  should  receive  our  prompt 
and  expressive  censure. 
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Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  school  has 
but  one  part  of  the  great  work  of  education  to  do ;  and 
except  in  the  acquisition  of  mental  power  and  scientific 
fact,  its  share  is  exceedingly  small.  Its  possession  of 
the  child  is  limited  to  less  than  one  seventh  of  its  school- 
life,  while  the  remaining  six  sevenths  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  under  the  eye  and  culture  of  the  home.  If  the  latter 
conform  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  to  truth,  to  wisdom,  the 
path  of  the  former  shall  be  as  a  pastime,  redolent  of 
joy  and  sweetness,  a  heavenly  ascent ;  if  the  latter  be 
full  of  dissoluteness  and  discord,  then  the  duty  of  the 
former  shall  be  both  a  pain  and  a  burden,  the  nerve 
without  tension,  the  eye  without  lustre,  the  uplifting 
wing  without  motion. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  household  discipline 
and  culture  of  our  community  which  seriously  affect 
the  welfare  and  condition  of  the  child  at  school.  The 
habit  of  late  hours,  —  the  frequenting  of  places  of 
amusement,  —  the  participation  in  scenes  of  excite- 
ment, the  dance  or  fashionable  soiree,  —  the  habitual 
reading  of  works  of  fiction,  or  the  popular  light  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  —  the  inconsiderate  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  —  the  exposures  and  insufficiencies  of  dress, 
particularly  of  the  neck  and  feet,  —  these  and  many 
kindred  enormities  of  the  social  and  family  life  are 
among  the  jprolific  causes  of  juvenile  debility,  resulting 
in  mental  sluggishness  and  indifference,  if  not  prostra- 
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tion.  We  may  hope  that  the  rapid  growth  and  dissem- 
ination of  scientific  and  moral  facts  among  the  people, 
will  materially  reform  these  evils,  so  that  all  our  asso- 
ciational  efforts  may  conspire  to  the  production  of  both 
an  educated  and  a  healthy  people. 

But  your  Committee  would  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  if  they  did  not  suggest,  in  this '  connection, 
another  cause  for  much  of  what,  by  the  casual  observer, 
is  hastily  charged  to  the  exactions  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  established,  and  the  liber- 
ality of  our  city  has  perpetuated,  that  the  school  shall  be 
open  and  free  for  all,  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  highest, 
the  boy  or  girl  in  rags,  as  in  silks ;  and  there  is 
many  a  family  in  our  community  where  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  is  low,  the  cupboard  bare,  the  bed 
dwindled  to  a  bunch  of  straw,  the  poor  apology  for 
clothes  the  gift  of  charity,  and  yet,  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  Christian  martyrdom,  the  children  are  by  some 
unaccountable  means  kept  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  schools,  with  hair  unkempt  and  faces  dirty  it 
may  be,  with  raiment  patched .  and  not  attractively 
clean,  yet  punctual,  obedient,  bright.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  coming  from  a  home  so  narrow,  so  humble,  so 
cold,  from  a  board  so  sparse  and  lean,  from  a  couch  so 
comfortless,  from  a  wardrobe  so  empty,  the  eye  should 
be  sunken  and  hollow,  the  frame  emaciated,  the  mo- 
tions shivering,  and  the  mind  unsettled  I    Have  we  any 
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right  to  say  that  the  ague,  the  fever  flush,  or  the  con- 
sumption that  seem  to  hang  upon  their  young  faces 
are  the  result  of  unthinking  teachers,  remorselessly  and 
wickedly  crowding  their  ability  in  study?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  free  and  purer  air  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
care  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher,  the  knowledge  she 
communicates  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  sacrifice  which 
her  own  hand  often  makes  for  their  neatness,  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  schoolroom  to  improve  and  beautify 
the  home,  —  and  it  is  worthy  of  devout  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  that  we  have  not  been  left  without 
witnesses  in  this  matter,  to  the  excellency  of  our  school 
system,  and  the  unwearied  devotion  and  intelligence  of 
our  teachers,  in  the  fact,  that  more  than  one  child  from 
these  lowliest  of  homes  has  risen  to  the  position  of 
accomplished  and  brilliant  teachers  in  our  schools, 
even  in.  the  present  year.  Your  Committee  are  of 
the  opinion,  that  by  reason  of  the  long-continued  agita- 
tion of  this  subject  of  an  over-pressure,  at  the  Board, 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  apparently  felt  by 
each  member  of  the  Committee,  the  wise,  careful,  and 
comprehensive  provisions  of  our  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  the  continual  presence  upon  our  Board  of  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  philanthropic  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  the  duty  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee has  been  and  will  be  discharged  with  abundant  fidel- 
ity, and  that  the  community  may  feel  assured  that  this 
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care  and  these  wise  precautions  continuing,  the  further 
remedy  for  this  apparent  evil  is  to  be  had  in  the  im- 
proved care  and  life  of  the  family,  and  intthe  beneficent 
relief  of  those,  whom  poverty  and  misfortune  have 
compelled  to  the  affinities  of  disease  and  death. 

CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  school  year,  it  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  discover  that,  amid  all  the 
seductions  of  new  and  brilliant  theories  of  education, 
beautifully,  eloquently,  and  influentially  advocated,  the 
Board  have  adhered  with  such  fidelity  to  the  educa- 
tional idea  of  the  Fathers,  —  the  idea  now  immortalized 
in  men,  in  a  country,  in  a  peril  and  victory,  and  in  a 
swift-maturing  history,  such  as  no  other  education  can 
show,  in  any  country,  under  any  circumstances. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  our  times  becoming  prevalent 
and  influential,  to  treat  education  as  a  mere  gathering 
of  knowledge,  an  exercise  of  the  observant  faculties,  a 
ready  and  pliant  memory,  a  quickened  outward  sympa- 
thy ;  as  if  the  great  end  to  be  gained  was  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  child  with  useful  knowledge,  and  by  a 
thousand  pleasant  incitements  of  sight,  and  feeling,  and 
curiosity,  to  stimulate  an  appetite  for  a  constant  feast- 
ing upon  facts.  This  tendency  manifests  itself  not  only 
in  the  spoken  address,  but  as  well  upon  the  pages  of 
the  scholar's  text-book.  We  believe  it  to  be  wrong  and 
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pernicious ;  an  elevation  of  instrumentalities  to  the 
dignity  of  prime  essences ;  a  substitution  of  the  acces- 
sory and  conditional  in  the  place  of  the  principal  and 
absolute. 

Education,  spoken  of  as  a  preparatory  course,  is  a 
discipline  of  the  mental  power,  a  growth  of  the 
mind  from  within,  a  knowledge  of  itself,  its  move- 
ments, and  capacities,  rather  than  of  things  without 
itself;  and  the  highest  and  normal  stimulus  of  mental 
effort  is  the  exhaustless  joy  of  self-development,  that 
never  ceases  the  measuring  of  its  enlarging  capacity 
upon  the  problems  of  life  and  nature  as  it  everywhere 
comes  into  contact  with  them. 

Unless  this  inner  growth  of  the  child's  mind  be  at- 
tained by  the  processes  of  the  schools,  then,  however 
fascinating  and  beautiful  the  theories,  however  full  and 
brilliant  the  manifestations  of  education,  they  will  prove 
but  the  gilded  raiment  and  tinsel  of  a  weak  and  failing 
culture. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  remember  the  rich,  rounded, 
golden  fruitage  of  our  schools,  that  during  the  past  year, 
the  angel-reapers  have  harvested,  and  through  the 
"  cloudy  lutestrings  of  purple  and  gold  "  that  tapestried 
the  morning  sky,  have  borne  to  the  realms  above. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  Edward  Everett,  a 
graduate,  in  1804,  from  the  common  schools  of  Boston, 
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and,  in  1806,  from  her  English  High  School,  with  the 
honors  of  both, — :a  servant  of  the  city, -the  common- 
wealth, the  nation,  his  race,  in  many  an  office  of 
labor,  of  learning,  of  trust,  —  the  national  citizen,  the 
orator,  the  scholar,  the  diplomat,  the  patriot,  —  after 
many  sacrificial  offerings  of  wisdom,  of  patriotism,  of 
love,  —  with  a  mind  still  at  unrest  and  active  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  great  truths  of  nature,  —  from  a  walk 
amid  the  mysteries  of  science  and  an  intimacy  of  com- 
munion with  the  powers  and  the  beauties  of  the  natural 
world  vouchsafed  to  but  few  of  human  kind,  —  with  a 
gift  and  devotion  of  language  that  adorned  everything 
of  which  it  treated,  —  mature,  honored  of  the  nations, 
beloved  at  home  and  abroad,  passed  from  "these  veils 
of  aching,  fainting,  dying  flesh,"  to  that  diviner  scholar- 
ship in  the  region  beyond  the  realms  of  material  things, 
of  which  he  has  so  beautifully  said,  %i  after  the  bloom 
of  the  cheek  has  faded,  after  the  wreath  of  fame  has 
withered,  after  the  taste  of  pleasure  has  palled, 
after  nature,  after  time,  after  life,  after  death,  we 
reach  at  last  the  pleasant  land 

'  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  rolling  flood — 

where  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  awaits,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  from  a  Wisdom  higher  than  its  own,  the 
complete  solution  of  its  momentous  problems." 

Mr.  Everett  was  not  only  himself  a  graduate  and,  so 
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to  speak,  a  product  of  our  public  schools,  but  was  ever 
their  advocate  and  patron ;  his  own  children  were  edu- 
cated in  them ;  he  repeatedly  commended  the  schools 
themselves,  and  the  system  on  which  they  were 
founded,  to  the  attention  of  strangers  with  admiring 
pride  and  fondness,  "not  as  a  separate  interest  of  a 
favored  class,  but  as  the  most  important  concernment 
of  the  whole  community,  practically  interwoven  with 
its  inmost  life."  He  indorsed  that  traditional  thought 
of  New  England,  that  "  Education,  in  the  full  compre- 
hension of  the  idea,  is  the  drawing-out,  the  training-wp 
of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man ;  the  divine  prin- 
ciple which  makes  man  what  he  is." 

The  conceit  that  the  education  of  our  public  schools 
is  to  be  a  feeding  of  the  child's  mind  with  natural  facts, 
with  mere  knowledge,  progressing  only  with  his  capac- 
ities to  see  and  fully  understand,  and  finally  to  be 
thence  dismissed  with  all  the  information  needful  for 
the  discharge  of  life's  ordinary  duties,  had  no  fascina- 
tions for  his  deeper  and  experienced  wisdom.  The  law 
of  progress  is  daily  exploding  these  present  facts  of 
science,  —  they  undergo  perpetual  deteriorations  by 
time  and  scientific  advance,  like  the  fabrics  of  fashion, 
—  but,  said  he,  "  to  train  and  strengthen  by  discipline 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  other  words  to  give  still 
greater  force  and  wiser  direction  to  those  intellectual 
energies  which  have  established  man  in  this  Western 
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world,  is  the  great  object  of  institutions  of  education, 
from  the  humblest  infant  school,  to  the  most  advanced 
seminary  of  learning,  of  science,  of  art,  of  the  profes- 
sions,"—  and  instead  of  useful  studies,  he  pleads  for 
what  he  styles,  "  the  noble  inutility  of  generous  studies, 
—  rather  let  me  call  it,"  he  says,  "  for  the  ineffable 
beauty,  dignity,  loveliness,  and  priceless  worth  of  the 
meditations  and  exercises  of  the  thoughtful,  well-in- 
structed mind,  soaring  on  the  wings  of  conscious,  — 
nay,  better  of  its  unconscious  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
far  above  the  region  of  utilitarian  appliances  to  the 
highest  heaven  of  thought,  imagination  and  taste." 
"  There  is,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  capacities  of 
our  minds,  which  is  more  than  useful,  and  which  deals 
with  higher  elements  than  those  of  material  well-being. 
It  is  not  appointed  to  man  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Demands  a  drink  divine. 

There  are  facts  in  the  great  and  wondrous  universe, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  trace,  though  we  cannot  as  yet 
discern  their  relations  to  the  service  of  man.  .  .  . 
Immeasurably  above  all  the  delights  of  sense  is  the 
serene  rapture  of  meditation,  the  calm  ecstacy  of  pure 
thought,  sounding  the  depths  of  its  own  consciousness, 
and  ruling  all  else  which  is  subject  to  man,  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath  with  the  sover- 
eign mastery  of  mind.    Unspeakable  are  the  attractions 
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of  patient  enthusiastic  science,  now  following  the  traces 
of  creative  wisdom  along  the  minutest  fibers  of  micro- 
scopic life,  and  now  clinging  to  the  folds  of  the  stream- 
ing robe  of  Omnipotence  as  it  floats  over  the  transcen- 
dent galaxies  of  the  highest  heavens." 

Unseduced  by  the  speciousness  of  new  theories,  jeal- 
ous of  untried  innovations,  faithful  to  the  wise  experi- 
ences of  the  past,  prophetic  of  the  future  common 
weal,  let  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston  be 
ever  found  true  to  the  two  ideas  so  often,  so  eloquently, 
so  powerfully  advocated  by  this  eminent  scholar,  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers,  and  the  thirst  for 
meditative  discovery. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  WRIGHT,  Chairman, 
GEORGE  HAYWARD, 
LORING  LOTHROP, 
ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON, 
JOHN  A.  LAMSON, 
EDWARD  H.  BRAINARD, 
ELISHA  BASSETT. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

* 

Abstract  of  Semi- Annual  Returns,  February,  1865. 
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Abstract  of  Sani-Annual  Returns,  February,  18G5. 
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Table  showing  the  number  in  each  class,  the  number  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  whole  number,  in  each  Grammar  School,  July 
31,  1865:  — 
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217 

354 

867 

23 

890 

D  wight  

75 

80 

149 

217 

473 

48 

521 

86 

141 

197 

215 

•  615 

24 

639 

108 

107 

107 

173 

410 

85 

495 

Franklin .... 

119 

111 

163 

193 

536 

50 

586 

Hancock... 

183 

192 

179 

232 

740 

46 

786 

Lawrence  . . . 

88 

226 

246 

299 

833 

26 

859 

91 

141 

155 

229 

573 

43 

616 

79 

103 

98 

174 

421 

33 

454 

Mayhew  

87 

80 

123 

135 

404 

21 

425 

Phillips  

98 

102 

160 

215 

538 

37 

575 

80 

155 

273 

341 

821 

28 

849 

95 

95 

138 

152 

422 

58 

480 

Winthrop . . . 

108 

165 

185 

176 

556 

78 

634 

Totals  .... 

2,021* 

2,675 

3,359 

4,583 

11,795 

843 

12,633 
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Table  showing  the  reported  number  of  person?  in  the  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  ten  years,  and  also  the  amount 
received  by  the  city,  in  each  year,  from  the  State  School  Fund :  — 


YEARS. 

Persons  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Proportion  of  Income 
from  .School  Fund. 

OQ  C70 

zo,oiv 

a>  k  ono  i  f 
«J>  OfOVZ  lb 

p  ftij    ft  o 
O,Jl0  05 

no  rrfiA 
ZO,7UO 

C  1  OP  TO 
OjlOO  19 

1859.... 

28,909 

6,185  76 

32,641 

6,045  90 

31,678 

5,926  35 

32,929 

,6,364  99 

32,147 

6,430  63  . 

32,854 

6,750  44 

34,902 

8,082  08 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Primary  Schools,  the  average  num- 
ber, and  the  average  attendance  to  a  school,  for  ten  years,  ending  July 
31,  1865:  — 


Years. 

Schools 
and  Teachers. 

Average  No.  to 
a  School. 

Aver,  attendance 
to  a  School. 

211 

59 

47 

213 

59 

48 

216 

59 

49 

221 

59 

49 

223 

56 

.  47 

250 

53 

'47 

250 

53 

46 

254 

51 

45 

254 

50 

44.5 

257 

48.4 

43.5 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Net  Annual  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for 
the  last  twelve  financial  years,  ending  30th  of  April  in  each  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouses ;  also  the  average  whole  number 
of  scholars  for  each  school  year  ending  July  31. 


Financial 
Year. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Total 
rate  per 
Scholar 

1853-54 

22,528 

$  192,704  05 

8.55 

$  57,960  46 

2.57 

11.12 

1854-55 

23,439 

222,970  41 

9.51 

62,350  50 

2.66 

12.17 

1855-56 

23,749 

224,026  22 

9.43 

67,3S0  06 

2.84 

12.27 

1856-57 

24,231 

225,730  57 

9.32 

72,037  71 

2.97 

12.29 

1857-58 

24,732 

258,445  34 

10.45 

86,849  27 

3.51 

13.96 

1858-59 

25,453 

268,668  27 

10.56 

86,098  21 

3.38 

13.94 

1859-60 

25,328 

277,683  46 

10.96 

95,985  15 

3.79 

14.75 

1860-61 

26,488 

286,835  93 

10.82 

111,446  31 

4.21 

15.03 

1861-62 

27,081 

300,181  28 

11.08 

108,245  06 

4.00 

15.08 

1862-63 

27,051 

310,632  43 

11.50 

115,641  97 

4.27 

15.77 

1863-64 

26,960 

324,698  51 

12.04 

140,712  56 

4.85 

6.89 

1864-65 

27,095 

1 

372,430  84 

13.74 

180,734  00 

6.67 

20.41 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Net  Total  Expenses  of  the  City,  for  Education,  for 
twelve  jtears,  from  May  1,  1853,  to  April  30,  1865,  inclusive:  — 


Financial 
Year. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Expenses. 

V^'-'Su  Ul 

Schoolhouses. 

Trvf  nl 

Expenditures. 

1853-54 

$192,704  05 

$  57,960  46 

$22,587  24 

$273,251  75 

1854-55 

222,970  41 

62,350  50 

103,814  73 

389,135  64 

1855-56 

224,026  22 

67,380  06 

149,632  80 

441,139  08 

1856-57 

225,730  57 

72,037  71 

51,299  2G 

349,067  54 

1857-58 

258,445  34 

86,849  27 

225,000  00 

570,294  61 

1858-59 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

105,186  42 

459,952  90 

1859-60 

277,683  46 

95,985  15 

144,202  67 

517,871  28 

1860-61 

286,835  93 

111,446  31 

230,267  04 

628,549  28 

1861-62 

300,181  28 

108,245  06 

166,141  50 

574,567  84 

1862-63 

310,632  43 

115,641  97 

107,812  74 

534,087  14 

1863-64 

324,698  51 

140,712  56 

5,870  87 

471,281  94 

1864-65 

372,430  84 

180,734  00 

90,609  84 

643,774  68 

Totals. 

$3,265,007  31 

$  1,185,441  26 

$1,402,525  11 

$5,852,973  68 

11 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  number  and  average  age  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the 
High  Schools  from  each  Grammar  School  during  the  year  ending 
September  12,  1865. 


SCHOOLS. 


Latin  School. 


13.50 


English  High 
School. 


13 


12.33 
13.75 
12.50 


9 
28 

3 
30 


2 
5 


12.25 
12.33 


12.83 
12.75 
13.50 


18 


14.64 
14.89 


14.09 
14.82 
15.74 
14.98 


14.66 


12.75 
16.33 
15.83 
14.85 
15.54 
14.85 


Girls' H.  &N. 
School. 


18 


16.00 
16.16 
15.75 
16.75 


16.33 


15.75 


16.16 
15.14 
15.33 
15.11 
15.90 


15.77 
15.83 


Total  to  High 
Schools. 


12 
26 
4 
9 
9 
40 
13 
40 
18 
8 
12 
11 
7 

17 
6 

15 

22 

23 
6 

15 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School  from  different  Grammar  schools  in  each  year,  from  Sep- 
tember 1852  to  September  1865,  inclusive. 


1 

1 

CO 

T 

in 

•-o 

•2 

I 

o 

o 

2 

ep 

"3 

Names  of  Schools. 

«3 

o 

o 

in 

lO 

00 

o 

4 

lO 

3 

SB 

o 

N 

o 

CO 

in 

00 

JO 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

w 

00 

oo 

EH 

4 

4 

8 

5 

9 

4 

4 

5 

3 

46 

9 

10 

7 

7 

9 

4 

8 

.11 

4 

10 

12 

7 

6 

7 

111 

4 

6 

3 

4 

2 

19 

14 

13 

7 

14 

12 
12 

17 

13 

10 

18 

10 

10 

o 
o 

10 

182 

2 

4 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

2 

14 

8 

3 

4 

5 

9 

4 

4 

12 

7 

1 

7 

8 

6 

11 

S9 

j 

4 

A 

4 

g 

g 

8 

g 

49 

9 

16 

21 

79 

8 

4 

7 

9 

5 

12 

10 

20 

13 

14 

13 

17 

12 

10 

154 

4 

5 

2 

6 

13 

9 

8 

13 

12 

8 

16 

9 

10 

12 

127 

K^ortli  Johnson 

5 

6 

17 

5 

5 

• 

1 

1 

5 

4 

7 

3 

6 

4 

6 

42 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

43 

4 

11 

5 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

59 

4 

2 

9 

3 

3 

13 

6 

4 

14 

• 

6 

7 

1(3 

8 

12 

7 

8 

6 

4 

117 

8 

4 

3 

18 

11 

14 

10 

14 

21 

22 

24 

17 

14 

10 

190 

21 

1 12 

15 

22 

12 

13 

13 

21 

14 

27 

31 

35 

61 

40 

337 

Total  

104 

88 

73 

105 

92 

89 

95 

144 

119 

155 

157 

155 

164 

152 

1692 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  appointments  of  Teachers  from  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School,  in  each  School  District,  from  1852,  to  September  1, 
1865. 


Names  of  Schools. 

High, 

Grammar. 

Primary. 

Total. 

13 

13 

2 

1 

3 

5 

10 

15 

12 

2 

14 

4 

2 

6 

17 

10 

27 

5 

5 

10 

12 

13 

25 

27 

8 

35 

Eliot  

10 

8 

18 

14 

3 

17 

8 

6 

14 

1 

1 

8 

9 

17 

2 

9 

11 

2 

6 

8 

3 

3 

G 

10 

1 

11 

9 

7 

1*6 

4 

3 

7 

24 

11 

35 

13 

m 

117 

309 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  appointments  of  Teachers  and  Substitutes  from  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  in  each  year,  for  the  several  grades  of 
schools. 


Year- 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total  in 

City 
Schools. 

Other 
Schools. 

Total. 

Substi- 
tutes. 

1852-53 .... 

1 

1 

2 

•• 

2 

3 

1853-54.... 

1 

5 

6 

4 

10 

11 

1854-55.... 

2 

5 

7 

6 

13 

17 

1855-56  

8 

11 

3 

22 

11 

33 

10 

1856-57.... 

8 

13 

"2 

23 

18 

41 

16 

1857-58.... 

13 

12 

25 

21 

46 

58 

1858-59.... 

11  1 

21 

1 

33 

11 

44 

62 

1859-00.... 

9 

15 

3 

27 

17 

44 

81 

1860-61.... 

19 

36 

1 

56 

13 

69 

77 

1861-62.... 

17 

20 

37 

11 

48 

124 

1862-63.... 

11 

19 

2 

32 

9 

41 

123 

1863-64.... 

7 

8 

1 

16 

16 

32 

46 

1864-65.... 

10 

13 

23 

17 

40 

79 

Total.... 

117 

179  ■ 

13 

309 

154 

463 

707 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  number  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
in  each  year,  since  1852,  and  the  number  of  Graduates,  and  of 
those  -who  became  Teachers  in  eac^  class. 


Years. 

Admitted. 

Graduated. 

Became 

104 



28 

48 

88 

23 

39 

73 

23 

32 

105 

25 

47 

92 

31 

40 

89 

28 

32 

95 

38 

36 

144 

57 

35 

119 

46 

26 

155 

58 

18 

• 

157 

58 

10 

155 

3 

1864  

164 

2 

152 

• 

1692 

415 

368 

EXAMINATIONS 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 


ENGLISH  HIGH  AND  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

12 


EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  the  end  of  the  School  year,  1865,  in  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  English  High  School,  the  following  printed 
questions  were  submitted  to  each  candidate,  for  solution  and 
answer,  viz  :  — 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  much  will  35  bushels  of  oats  cost  at  81  i  cents  a 
bushel  ? 

2.  •  Add  7£,  4f ,  and  8f  together. 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  425  and  865  ? 

4.  Subtract  4|  from  10 J. 

5.  What  is  the  worth  of  a  piece  of  land  3  rods  long  and  2 
rods  wide,  at  6  cents  a  square  foot? 

6.  If  A  alone  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days  and  B 
alone  can  do  it  in  4  days,  in  what  time  can  they  do  it  working 
together  ? 

7.  If  5  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  how  long 
will  it  fake  3  men  to  do  the  same  ? 

8.  Reduce  I  to  a  decimal  fraction. 
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9.  A  man  owning  f  of  a  vessel  sold  half  of  his  share  for 
$900  ;  what  was  the  whole  ship  worth  at  that  rate? 

10.  Multiply  4f  by  lOf . 

11.  Divide  2|  by  9f. 

12.  A  hound  is  40  feet  behind  a  fox,  and  runs  30  feet  in  a 
second,  while  the  fox  runs  only  20  feet  a  second.  In  what 
time  will  the  former  overtake  the  latter  ? 

13.  A  floor  is  20  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  How  many 
square  yards  of  carpet  will  cover  it  ? 

14.  A  mast  is  %  above  deck  and  16  feet  below.  Required 
its  whole  length. 

15.  A  regiment  is  composed  as  follows  :  ^  of  the  men  are 
Germans,  f  are  Irish,  and  36  are  Americans.  Required  the 
whole  number  of  men. 

16.  How  many  stones  5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
thick,  will  be  required  to  build  a  wall  80  feet  long,  9  feet  high 
and  6  feet  thick  ? 

17.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $100,  paid  $20  for  keeping, 
and  then  sold  him  for  $  150.  What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on 
the  whole  cost? 

18.  Reduce  the  decimal  0.375  to  a  vulgar  fraction. 

19.  Reduce  7s.  6 d.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 

20.  A  room  is  18  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  occupy  128  square  feet.  What 
will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  upright  walls  at  20  cents  a  square 
yard? 

21.  Required  the  simple  interest  on  $526.25,  for  3  years, 
4  months,  and  18  days,  at  6  per  cent. 

22.  Required  the  amount  of  $375,  at  8  per  cent  simple  in- 
terest, for  2  years  and  6  months. 
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23.  Required  the  compound  interest  on  $450  for  3  years 
at  6  per  cent. 

24.  A  farmer  sold  1,750  lbs.  of  hay  at  $  40  a  ton,  and  re- 
ceived in  payment  $  15  in  money  and  the  balance  in  flour  at 
$  5  a  barrel.    How  many  barrels  of  flour  did  he  receive  ? 

IN  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  possessive  case,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
following  words  :  —  man,  pigeon,  I,  other,  and  who. 

2.  Which  of  the  moods  can  be  used  interrogatively? 

3.  What  is  a  transitive  verb? 

4.  What  is  a  preposition  ? 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb  in  the  per- 
fect tense  of  the  potential  mood,  a  relative  pronoun,  and  an 
adverb. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences  ;  — 

That  is  the  boy  whom  we  think  deserves  the  prize. 
It  was  not  us  that  made  the  noise. 

If  any  person  thinks'  it  is  easy  to  write  books,  let  them 
try  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  he  is  mistaken. 
A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye. 
This  is  a  very  different  entertainment  to  what  we  had 
yesterday. 

Most  every  one  is  interested  for  themselves. 
There  remains  two  points  to  be  settled. 
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7.    Parse  the  following  italicized  words  :  — 

The  deeds  of  the  great  men  to  whom  this  country  owes 
its  origin  and  its  growth,  are  a  patrimony,  I  know, 
of  which  its  children  will  never  deprive  themselves. 

IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  Political  Geography? 

2.  How  many  States  and  Territories  in  the  United  States? 

3.  Name  the  principal  countries  of  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone. 

4.  Name  several  products  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

5.  Width  in  degrees  of  Torrid  Zone. 

6.  Which  is  the  longer,  in  Massachusetts,  a  degree  of  Lon- 
gitude, or  a  degree  of  Latitude  ? 

7.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
the  Western  Continent  ?  ■ 

8.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain? 

10.  When  it  is  10  o'clock  A.  m.  in  Boston,  what  is  the 
time  of  day  in  San  Francisco  ? 

11.  What  States  border  on  the  Mississippi  River? 

12.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  the  Western 
Continent,  and  their  general  direction. 

13.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe. 

14.  Name  the  principal  cities  of  Asia. 

15.  Which  is  farther  North,  Boston  or  Paris?  Richmond 
or  Rome?  Washington  or  London?  Pekin  or  Constanti- 
nople?   Further  South,  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
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16.  What  causes  principally  determine  the  climate  of  a 
place. 

17.  Name  the  principal  mountain  systems  of  the  Eastern 
Continent. 

18.  In  what  direction  is  Savannah  from  Atlanta? 

19.  Sketch  a  map  of  Georgia,  marking  Latitude  and  Lon- 
gitude, principal  rivers  and  cities. 

20.  Sketch  a  map  of  England,  marking  Latitude  and  Lon- 
gitude, principal  rivers  and  cities. 

IN  HISTORY. 

1.  Who  first  discovered  South  America?  Who  North 
America  ? 

2.  By  whom  was  Mexico  first  conquered ?  Peru? 

3.  Mention  the  three  original  or  parent  Colonies  in  this 
country. 

4.  Who  was  the  principal  military  character  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Virginia  Colony  ?    In  the  Plymouth  Colony  ? 

5.  At  what  place  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made 
in  the  Territory  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  and  called 
South  Virginia  ?    In  North  Virginia  ? 

6.  State  the  origin  of  Negro  Slavery  in  this  country. 

7.  Give  the  name  of  the  Indian  Chief  most  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  In  the  Plymouth 
Colony. 

8.  Where  were  the  first  permanent  settlements  made  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ? 

9.  With  what  tribe  of  Indians  was  the  Colony  of  Connec 
ticut  engaged  in  war? 
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10.  In  what  year  did  the  first  Colonial  Congress  assemble  ? 

11.  What  was  the  "Boston  Port  Bill?" 

12.  Name  the  first  conflict  of  the  Revolution. 

13.  Who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces 
during  the  Revolution  ? 

14.  When  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  ? 

15.  When  did  the  Revolutionary  War  end? 

16.  When  was  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted? 

17.  Name  the  two  political  parties  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

18. -  In  what  foreign  wars  has  the  country  been  engaged 
since  the  Revolution  ? 

19.  In  whose  administration  was  Louisiana  acquired? 

20.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Mexico  ? 

21.  In  whose  administration  was  Florida  acquired? 

And  the  following  words  in  spelling :  — 


Scythe, 

Visiting, 

Penman, 

Exclaim, 

People, 

Knife, 

Defame, 

Where, 

Toothache, 

Maintain, 

Exercise, 

Interior, 

Deceive, 

Parallel, 

Euraces, 

Believe, 

Shoeing, 

Adjective, 

Brought, 

Value, 

Succeed, 

Inquire, 

Physic, 

Procession, 

Sufficient, 

Health, 

Thought, 

Psalm, 

Tongue, 

Taught, 

Befitting, 

Rheumatism, 

Doubt. 
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RESULTS. 

The  result  of  the  Examination  in  the  several  branches  was  as 
follows  :  — 


Subject  of  Examination. 

No.  of  Boys  re- 
ceiving 75  per 
cent  and  over  cor- 
rect answers. 

No.  of  Roys  re- 
ceiving 50  to  75 
per  cent  correct 
answers. 

No.  of  Boys  re- 
ceiving under  50 
per  cent  correct 
answers. 

• 

91 

48 

29 

65 

58 

47 

37 

91 

40 

110 

40 

17 

40 

106 

22 

None 

86 

60 

151 

17 

None 

Whole  number  of  boys,  applicants  for  admission,  171. 
Whole  number  of  boys  admitted       .      .       .  159. 
Average  age  of  boys  admitted     15.23  years. 
Age  of  eldest  boy  admitted  .   .  16.75  " 
Age  of  youngest  boy  admitted     12  44 

13 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  examination  for  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
the  following  printed  questions  were  submitted  to  each  candi- 
date for  solution  and  answer  :  — 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  the  following  numbers  :  Thr^e  billion  twenty-five 
thousand  and  one  tenth ;  ten  thousand  and  one  ten  thousandth ; 
forty  trillion  four  million  four  hundred  thousand  and  forty-four 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ten  millionths. 

2.  Express  by  words  the  following  quantities  :  379060500.- 
7350895;  200000.000002;  .0102034. 

3.  821.01563  -rlOX  10000  -r  1000  ~  .01  X  100000 
1000  X  .0001  =  ? 

4  From  f  of  a  ton  take  6 J  ounces,  giving  the  answer  in 
pounds. 

5.  I  have  three  rooms  ;  the  first  is  11  ft.  3  in.  wide,  the 
second  is  15  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  the  third  is  18  ft.  wide ;  how 
wide  is  the  widest  carpeting  which  will  exactly  fit  each  room  ? 

6.  I  have  4  measures,  the  first  holds  5  quarts,  the  second  6 
quarts,  the  third  20  quarts,  and  the  fourth  28  quarts ;  what  is 
the  capacity  in  quarts  of  the  smallest  cask  that  can  be  mea- 
sured exactly  by  each  ? 

7.  Explain  the  principle  of  reducing  fractions  to  lower 
terms. 

8.  Reduce  |  to  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  35. 

9.  If  a  dividend  be  181  times  1  and  a  quotient  6i  times  f , 
what  is  the  divisor? 
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10.  Reduce  „  .,  0 — ^ — j-J  to  its  simplest  form. 

£  of  j\  of  i  of  2  1 

11.  Divide  $144  among  5  men  and  7  boys,  so  that  each 
man  shall  receive  \  as  much  as  a  boy. 

12.  How  much  would  it  take  to  pay,  July  26,  1865,  a 
note  of  $5,000  due  July  26,  1869,  without  interest? 

13.  Sent  $40,100  to  a  broker  with  directions  to  purchase 
bank  stock.  His  commission  is  to  be  i  per  cent  on  the  stock 
purchased.    What  is  the  amount  of  his  commission  ? 

14.  Paid  $3  per  yard  for  a  piece  of  lace ;  how  shall  it  be 
marked  in  order  that  I  may  fall  ten  per  cent  from  the  marked 
price,  and  yet  gain  20  per  cent  on  the  cost? 

15.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $5,000  Jan. 
1 ;  B  puts  in  nothing  until  May  1.  How  much  must  he  then 
put  in,  in  order  that  the  partners  may  share  the  gain  equally 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

16.  If  8  horses  in  30  days  consume  3i  tons  of  hay,  how 
long  will  4f  tons  last  10  horses,  15  cows,  and  7  sheep,  each 
cow  consuming  f  as  much  as  a  horse,  and  each  sheep  i  as 
much  as  a  cow  ? 

17.  At  what  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  are  the  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  watch  opposite  each  other  ? 

18.  A  cistern  has  a  receiving  and  a  discharging  pipe.  If 
the  cistern  be  empty  and  both  pipes  open,  it  will  be  filled  in  12 
hours,  whereas  if  the  discharging  pipe  were  closed,  the  cistern 
would  be  filled  in  9  hours.  In  what  time  would  the  discharg- 
ing pipe  empty  the  full  cistern,  if  the  receiving  pipe  were 
closed  ? 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of  401956. 

20.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  27054036008. 
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IN  GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  — ■ 

"  He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

3.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  :  — 

The  derivation  of  these  words  are  uncertain,  but 
he  may  have,  and  I  think  did  esteem  them  correct. 

Although  the  protest  laid  quietly  on  the  table,  the 
deserters  were  tried  by  court-martials,  and  each  of 
them  were  condemned  to  be  shot. 

the  flight  of  mohammed  from  mecca,  known  in 
History  as  the  hegira,  took  place  622  a.  d.,  and  is  the 
Era  from  which  the  arabians  and  persians  compute 
Time. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  compound  predicate. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  as  a  subject. 

6.  How  does  a  phrase  differ  from  a  sentence? 

7.  What  is  a  common  noun? 

8.  What  are  the  properties  of  nouns? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  participle  and  a  parti- 
cipial adjective? 

10.  Express  the  idea  of  the  following  sentence,  with  the 
verb  in  the  passive,  voice  :  — 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  dis- 
covered a  light  at  a  distance. 

11.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb? 
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12.  What  does  the  past  tense  of  the  potential  mood 
express  ?    Inflect  the  past  potential  active  of  the  verb  write. 

13.  Define  coordinate  and  subordinate  conjunctions. 

14.  What  other  parts  of  speech  besides  conjunctions  are 
used  as  connectives? 

15.  When  should  the  article  a  be  used ?  Whena?i?  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

16.  Compare  the  adverbs  soon,  well,  badly,  much,  wisely. 

17.  Write  the  plural  of  ally,  chimney,  deer,  sheaf,  penny. 

18.  Name  the  class  to  which  each  of  the  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentence  belongs  :  — 

What  was  it  that  induced  you  to  accept  thaj:  office  ? 

19.  When  does  a  collective  noun  require  a  verb  in  the 
plural?    Give  an  example. 

20.  Give  examples  of  the  word  but  used  as  a  preposition,  as 
a  conjunction,  and  as  an  adverb. 

IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  three  principal  divisions  of  Geography,  and 
of  what  does  each  treat? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States, 
France,  Russia,  and  China? 

3.  Of  what  States  does  the  Mississippi  form  the  boundary? 
Of  what  the  Ohio? 

4.  Where  are  the  principal  iron  and  coal  mines  in  Europe? 

5.  Mention  the  divisions  of  land  and  water  through  which 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes,  and  the  cities  on  or  near  it,  be- 
ginning with  the  western  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
passing  east  round  the  world. 
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6.  Through  what  waters  does  a  ship  pass  in  going  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Odessa? 

7.  Describe  the  Rhine. 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  different  names  given  to  plains,  and 
the  countries  where  these  names  are  applied. 

9.  Name  the  largest  fresh-water  lake,  the  highest  mountain, 
and  the  longest  river  on  the  globe. 

10.  Describe  the  Overland  Route  from  London  to  Bombay, 
stopping  at  Malta  and  Alexandria. 

11.  Mention  the  local  names  of  the  great  mountain  system 
which  extends  through  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  from  Spain  to 
the  China  Sea. 

12.  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

13.  When  it  is  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  New  Orleans,  what 
time  is  it  at  St.  Petersburg  ? 

14.  Which  is  the  greater  distance,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
North  Pole,  or  90°  on  the  Equator? 

15.  If  a  person  is  10  degrees  N.  of  the  Equator,  in  what 
direction  will  his  shadow  fall  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June? 

16.  On  the  28th  of  June  which  has  the  longer  day,  Wash- 
ington or  Paris,  and  why? 

17.  What  are  tides,  and  how  are  they  caused? 

18.  What  circumstances  determine  the  climate  of  a  country  ? 
19    Sketch  a  map  of  Maryland ;  distinguish  its  latitude  and 

longitude,  and  mark  the  situation  of  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Annapolis,  and  Hagerstown. 

20.  Sketch  a  map  of  France ;  distinguish  its  latitude  and 
longitude ;  mark  the  situation  of  the  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Loire 
rivers,  and  the  cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles. 
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IN  HISTORY. 

1.  Why  did  Columbus  call  the  Islands  he  discovered,  West 
Indies? 

2.  What  nation  first  settled  New  York,  and  how  long  did 
it  remain  in  their  possession  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

4.  What  was  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 

5.  In  what  battles  did  Washington  command  in  person? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

7.  How  was  the  United  States  bounded  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Impressment  of  Seamen? 

9.  What  territory  has  been  purchased  of  other  nations  by 
the  United  States  ? 

10.  What  is  a  tariff? 

11.  What  measures  rendered  John  Adams's  administration 
unpopular  ? 

12.  How  was  California  acquired? 

13.  When  the  electors  fail  to  make  a  choice,  how  are  the 
president  and  vice-president  elected? 

14.  What  vice-presidents  have  become  presidents  ? 

15.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1865. 

16.  Who  have  been  commanders  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac during  the  present  war  ? 

17.  What  is  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  by  whom 
was  it  issued  ? 

18.  Name  the  English  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

19.  Out  of  what  grew  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 

20.  When  were  England  and  Scotland  constitutionally 
united  ? 
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RESULTS. 

The  result  of  the  Examination  in  the  several  branches  was  as 
follows  :  — 


SUBJECT  OF  EXAMINATION. 

No.  Girls  receiv- 
ing-75  percent 
and  over  cor- 
rect answers. 

No.  Girls  receiv- 
ing 50  to  75  per' 
cent  correct 
answers. 

No.  Girls  receiv- 
ing under  50  per 
cent  correct 
answers. 

38 

63 

72 

123 

43 

7 

66 

76 

31 

58 

81 

34 

Other  Studies,  including 
Reading,  Writing,  "Spell- 
ing, and  Intellectual  Arith- 

103 

56 

14 

Whole  number  of  girls,  applicants  for  admission,  173 
Whole  number  of  girls  admitted        .        .  .152 
Admitted  subsequent  to  regular  examination  .    .  19 
Average  age  of  girls  admitted    .      16  years  1  mo.  -f- 
Age  of  eldest  girl  admitted     .    .    25  years 
Age  of  youngest  girl  admitted    .      13  years  6  mos. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 

Of  the  Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  for  18G4  and  1865.° 


Schools. 


1864. 

1865. 

I  No.  of  Candi- 
i  dates. 

Average  Age  of 
Candidates. 

j  No.  Admitted. 

|  Admitted  without 
Conditions. 

1     Per  Cent  of 
|  Correct  Answers. 

1  No.  of  Candi-  i 
1  dates. 

Average  Age  of 
Candidates. 

 s  

No.  Admitted. 

Admitted  without 
Conditions. 

Per  Cent  of 
Correct  Answers. 

5 

16.8 

5 

3 

67.8 

4 

16.35 

3 

1 

64.5 

9 

16  23 

9 

6 

67.44 

10 

15.11 

9 

7 

69.6 

5 

15.2 

4 

1 

55. 

6 

15.1 

2 

0 

62.25 

9 

16.33 

9 

8 

83. 

19 

16.47 

18 

13 

78.21 

7 

16.45 

7 

4 

69.57 

13 

16.56 

13 

5 

66.92 

18 

15.93 

18 

18 

86.78 

21 

15.10 

21 

21 

85.33 

12 

16.26 

12 

11 

78. 

13 

16.28 

10 

7 

70.07 

11 

15.18 

11 

11 

72. 

13 

15.39 

11 

3 

66.23 

7 

15.11 

4 

1 

59.57 

7 

15.62 

7 

2 

59.71 

9 

15.12 

9 

7 

70.67 

11 

15.44 

7 

0 

61. 

5 

15.11 

5 

3 

75.4 

4 

16.3 

3 

1 

62.25 

7 

15.93 

6 

6 

70.19 

4 

15.87 

4 

3 

71.75 

16 

15.98 

16 

16 

81.75 

10 

16.29 

10 

9 

81.4 

Other  Schools  . . 

38 

16.11 

24 

13 

57.36 

38 

16.9 

15 

2 

50.79 

158 

139 

108 

173 

133 

74 

*  This  and  the  following  table  are  not  inserted  as  furnishing  any  just  or  adequate  data 
for  a  comparison  of  the  several  Grammar  Schools  with  each  other.  Their  circumstances 
are  so  various,  such  a  comparison  would  be  highly  unfair.  The  tables  only  show  the 
facts  stated,  and  give  to  each  school  a  standard  for  measuring  itself  by  itself  in  its  own 
peculiar  relations. 

14 
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Statistics  of  the  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  English 
High  School,  in  July  1865  :  — 


m 

o  oa 

Average 

c  o  " 

O  s  O 

Per  cent  of  cor- 

Schools. 

6~ 

age  of 

rect  answers  of 

OS 

Candidates. 

is 

!*§ 

those  admitted. 

8 

14.64 

8 

4 

79.  # 

13 

14.89 

13 

7 

71. 

9 

14.09 

9 

8 

74.8 

28 

14.82 

28 

19 

75.49 

3 

15.74 

3 

3 

80.42 

36 

14.98 

34 

27 

78.34 

8 

14.66 

8 

8 

73.66 

1 

12.75 

1 

1 

72.5 

3 

16.33 

3 

3 

69. 

1 

15.83 

1 

0 

42. 

8' 

14.85 

8 

8 

80.16 

8 

15.54 

8 

8 

83.71 

18 

14.85 

17 

12 

79.79 

5 

15.10 

3 

1 

65.75 

22 

14.81 

15 

9 

58. 

Totals.  

171 

159 

118 
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SALARIES. 
Schedule  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  School  Board, 
and  Teachers  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  City  of  Boston  : — 


Office  or  Grade. 


Superintendent , 
Secretary   


Masters  

Submasters. . . :  

Ushers   

Masters  

Submasters  

Usbers   

Head  Assistant  

Assistant  

Svperintendent  

Assist.  Superintendent 

Master's  Assistant  

Head  Assistant  

Assistant  

Teacber   

Sewing  Teacher  

Sewing  Teacber  

Sewing  Teacher  

Sewing  Teacher  

Sewing  Teacher  


Position  or  School. 


French  Teacher  

French  Teacher  

German  Teacher. 
Drawing  Teacher... 
Drawing  Teacher — 

Music  Teacher  

Music  Teacher  

Music  Teacher  

Gymnastic  Teacher. 


Of  all  the  Schools.. 
Of  the  School  Board 

Latin,  High  &  Nor'l 
Latin  and  High... . 

Latin  and  High  

Grammar  

Grammar  

Grammar  

Normal  

Normal  

Normal  Training . . 
Normal  Training . . 

Grammar  

Grammar  

Grammar  

Primary  

1st  Grade  

2d  Grade  

3d  Grade  

4th  Grade  

5th  Grade  

Latin  

Normal  

Normal  

High  

Normal  

Normal  

Grammar  

Primary  

Of  all  the  Schools.. 


First 
year. 


3100 
2100 
1600 
2100 
1600 
1200 


450 
450 


Second 
year. 


3200 
2200 
1700 
2200 
1700 
13C0 


500 
500 


Third 
year. 


3300 
2300 
1800 
2300 
1800 
1400 


550 
550 


Fourth 
year. 


3400 
2400 
1900 
2400 
1000 


$4000 
1500 

3500 
2500 
2000 
2500 
2000 
1500 
1000 
700 
1000 
700 
800 
700 
600 
600 
500 
450 
350 
340 
275 


1300 

150,  pr. 
school. 

2000 
3000 


MEDAL  SCHOLARS 

AND 

LAWRENCE  PRIZES. 


FRANKLIN  MEDAL  SCHOLARS. 


Latin  School. 

William  Gallagher,  Jr.,  Benjamin  L.  M.  Tower,  Thomas  P. 
Beal,  William  T.  Wingate,  William  P.  Montague,  Jacob  F. 
Folts. 

English  High  School. 

Theodore  W.  Gore,  Arthur  W.  Hooper,  Eliot  B.  Mayo, 
Henry  B,  Spitz,  George  W.  Wise,  Frederick  N.  Cheney, 
Frank  P.  Priest,  Herbert  L.  Littlefield,  F.  W.  Brewer. 

Adams  School. 

William  U.  Lothrop,  Frederick  L.  Crane,  William  H.  Cars. 

Bigelow  School. 
Frank  T.  French,  George  E.  Dean,  Frank  D.  Morse. 

Boylston  School. 
Matthew  J.  Callahan,  Daniel  F.  Coleman,  John  B.  Costello, 
James  Cronan,  Jeremiah  J.  Desmond,  William  B.  Driscoll, 
Thomas  L.  Flanagan,  John  H.  Harrington,  Timothy  Leahy, 
Joseph  E.  Ryan. 

Brimmer  School. 
Edward  W.  Bailey,  Henry  G.  Clark,  James  L.  Duncan, 
Walter  C.  Fernald,  Eugene  T.  Hosford,  Jeremiah  F.  Linni- 
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han,  Charles 'E.  Macullar,  John  B.  McAleer,  Frederick  W. 
Montsie,  S.  Woodbridge  Moorhouse,  George  L.  Sargent,  Wil- 
liam H.  Stringer,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Nathan  H.  Wheeler. 

Chapman  School. 
George  E.  Gilchrist,  Henry  H.  Burrison,  John  H.  Snelling, 
Thomas  A.  Woodside,  Henry  W.  Lambirth. 

Dtvight  School. 

George  J.  Parker,  Ellsworth  T.  Buss,  William  B.  Loring, 
John  A.  McGonagle,  Frank  O.  Leonard,  Frank  W.  Rugg, 
George  D.  Ide,  Henry  S.  Pray,  David  Hamblen,  Erving  V. 
Plummer,  Frederick  O.  Williams,  Henry  P.  Ide,  Henry  C. 
Towle. 

Eliot  School. 

Robert  Wall  Hughes,  John  Martin  White,  Patrick  Henry 
Kerrigan,  Charles  Albert  Tasker,  Charles  Christopher  Skin- 
ner, Henry  Spencer  Bean,  Frank  Edwin  Wedger,  John  Tre- 
mere  Deblois,  Haskell  Winsor  Gleason,  William  Royal  Taylor, 
William  Edwin  Milk,  Simon  William  Fitzgerald. 

Lawrence  School. 
Charles  B.  Whitman,  Nicholas  W.  Thornton. 

Lincoln  School. 
Henry  A.  Smith,  George  O.  Jenkins. 

Lyman  School. 
William  T.  Salter,  Charles  A.  Waters. 

May  hew  School. 
Walter  L.  Frost.  Walter  J.  Young,  William  M.  Cahoon, 
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John  K.  Perkins,  William  F.  Sullivan,  Frederick  A.  Hackett, 
William  H.  A.  Place,  Charles  D.  Sherman. 

Phillips  School, 

Arthur  C.  Farley,  Walter  L.  Bouve,  George  W.  Cass,  Col- 
umbus T.  Tyler,  Ernest  Young,  Harry  B.  Walker,  William 
G.  C.  Evart,  Charles  E.  Haberstroh,  Lewis  N.  Maxwell,  Dan- 
iel Coolidge. 

Quincy  School. 

Frederic  Thayer  Nash,  John  Thomas  O'Connor,  Robert 
John  O'Hern,  Herbert  Stanwood  Drake,  Charles  Herbert 
Tucker,  John  Patrick  Harkins,  John  Henry  Lynch,  Jeremiah 
Henry  Keating,  Francis  Joseph  Fogarty,  William  Lewis  Tay- 
lor, Horace  Beals  Clapp,  John  Hancock  Wise,  Charles  Edward 
Goodridge,  James  Maurice  Prendergast,  Charles  Austin  Latham. 


CITY  MEDAL  SCHOLARS. 
Adams  School. 

Mary  F.  Bowker,  Emma  J.  Drew,  Olive  S.  Winsor,  Emma 
I.  Miller,  Isabella  W.  Copeland. 

Bigelow  School. 

Ella  C.  Handy,  Annie  ^.  Wildes,  Mary  S.  Tarr,  Mary  L. 

Short,  Florence  W.  Roberts,  Mary  T.  O'Neal,  Louisa  Dyer, 

Susan  E.  C.  Maloy,  Mary  A.  Dawson. 
15 
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Bowdkch  School. 

Susan  V.  Estes,  Mary  A.  Straney,  Isabel  S.  Thompson, 
Isabel  Smith,  Margaret  Magee,  Anastasia  M.  Costello,  Mary 
E.  Callanan,  Margaret  S.  Cassidy,  Fanny  L.  Smith,  Ellen  C. 
Sullivan,  Ellen  A.  Bulman,  Annie  C.  Donahoe,  Emily  P. 
Mercer,  Julia  A.  Calnin,  Mary  E.  O'Connor. 

Bowdoin  School. 
Emma  E.  Ford,  Amanda  Marble,  Leonora  P.  Chamberlain, 
Edith  Stearns,  Harriet  M.  Sanborn,  Mary  F.  Milliken,  Hen- 
rietta B.  Robbins,  Katie  Coyle,  Emma  J.  Gale,  Grace  Wil- 
liams, Fanny  A.  Hussey,  Annie  B.  Whiting. 

Chapman  School. 
Susan  E.  Littlefield,  Caroline  E.  J.  Lovis,  Ada  Dunbar, 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  Sara  E.  Brown,  Anna  M.  S.  Ryder,  Ella 
Parker,  Ida  A.  Smith,  Estrella  M.  Stinchfield,  Almira  Bixby, 
Martha  A.  Hill,  Mary  E.  James,  Frances  A.  Smith,  Maria  L. 
Morse. 

Everett  School. 

Eliza  Babcock,  Ellen*  Egan,  Abby  A.  Ford,  Susan  S.  Fos- 
ter, Emily  Jenkins,  Ella  Nelson,  Caroline  J.  Nourse,  Ella  L. 
Pendleton,  Sarah  P.  Studley,  Emma  T.  Todd,  Mary  V. 
Woodman. 

Franklin  School. 
Emma  A.  Gordon,  Ida  B.  Savory,  Anna  K.  Lombard,  Nel- 
lie M.  McLean,  Henrietta'  P.  Mason,  Frances  H.  Pettengill, 
Frances  R.  Lovell,  Mary  F.  Titcomb,  Georgiana  Kendall,  So- 
phia E.  Edwards,  Margelia  Patterson,  Emma  M.  Sargent,  Lu- 
ella  Gould,  Frances  G.  Whiston. 
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Hancock  School, 

Mary  A.  Robinson,  Anna  N.  Jacobs,  Elizabeth  A.  Fi.sk, 

Anna  W.  Currier,  Caroline  E.  Carleton,  Susan  E.  Allen,  Eliz- 
» 

abeth  B.  Bell,  Mary  A.  Ross,  Mary  A.  Barden,  Anna  C. 
Sherman,  Ann  A.  Coleman,  Mary  E.  McDevitt,  Lucy  A.  Ba- 
ker. 

Lawrence  School. 

Mary  B.  Dodge,  M.  Louise  Fogg,  Clara  W.  Mitchell,  Su- 
san F.  Jones,  Georgiana  W.  Penn,  Clara  E.  Hill,  Fanny  J. 
Parker,  Charlotte  A.  Cooke,  Susan  Hutchinson,  Catherine  A. 
Lynch,  Ann  Buckley,  E.  Cora  Johnston. 

Lincoln  School. 

Theodora  E.  Knapp,  Edith  A.  Pope,  Frances  W.  Gill, 
Emma  L.  Stowell,  Harriet  H.  Lovis,  Ella  F.  Crooker,  Flor- 
ence Greer,  Clara  A.  Walbridge. 

Lyman  School. 

Mary  A.  Bartlett,  Caroline  A.  Lincoln,  Josephine  L.  Ros- 
siter,  Isabella  Brown. 

Wells  School. 

Ella  F.  Rice,  Susan  A.  White,  Sarah  P.  Rowe,  Ella  M. 
Badger,  MariannaH.  Marshall,  Katherine  H.  Holden,  Emma  C. 
Chessman,  Ella  M.  Peak. 

Winthrop  School. 

Emma  F.  Bachelder,  Isabel  M.  Birkmaier,  Ella  L.  Bird, 
Sarah  J.  Boyden,  Alice  H.  Burbank,  Susannah  Creech,  Maria 
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G.  Hanson,  Christiana  F.  Mason,  Harriet  S.  Nichols,  Catherine 
E.  Paul,  Elizabeth  W.  Read,  Juliette  Rowin,  Annie  E.  Sibley, 
.Frances  A.  Whittier,  Allissa  J.  Willoughby. 


LAWRENCE  PRIZES. 
Latin  School. 

For  Declamation  —  First  prize,  William  O.  Mosely  ;  second 
prizes,  Benjamin  L.  M.  Tower,  Joseph  Healy;  third  prizes, 
Edwin  P.  Gerry,  Albert  E.  Harding. 

Other  prizes  were  also  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity  —  Jeremiah  J.  McCar- 
thy, John  C.  Brcoks,  Edmund  C.  Converse,  Henry  R.  Grant. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality  —  Wm.  Gallagher, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  L.  M.  Tower,  Thomas  P.  Beal,  F.  Nourse,  Jo- 
seph Healy,  George  H.  Tower,  Harry  B.  Hodges,  Robert 
Grant,  Francis  K.  T.  Rand,  Joseph  P.  Hawes,  Michael  H. 
Simpson,  Ambrose  C.  Richardson. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department — Wm.  Gallagher, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Healy,  Michael  H.  Simpson,  George  H.  Tower, 
Robert  Grant,  Ambrose  C.  Richardson. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department  —  Wm.  Gallagher, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Healy,  Michael  H.  Simpson*,  George  H.  Tower, 
Charles  E.  Perkins,  George  P.  Sanger,  Jr. 

For  Latin  Hexameters  —  a  second  prize  —  William  Galla- 
gher, Jr. 

For  a  Latin  Essay  —  Benjamin  L.  M.  Tower. 
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For  a  Translation  into  Greek  —  a  second  prize — William  P. 
Montague. 

CD 

For  an  English  Essay  —  a  second  prize  —  James  B.  Ayer. 
For  an  English  Poem  —  William  O.  Mosely,  Jr. 
For  a  Translation  from  French  —  John  S.  White,  Jr. 
For  a  Metrical  Translation  from  Horace  —  Joseph  Healy. 
For  a  Translation  from  Sallust —  Michael  H.  Simpson. 
For  a  Translation  from  Nepos  —  George  H.  Tower. 
For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Romae  —  Robert  Grant. 
For  a  Translation  from  Latin  Reader  —  Ambrose  C.  Rich- 
ardson. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Scientific  Department. 
First  Prize.  — First  class,  T.  W.  Gore,  H.  B.  Spitz  ;  second 
class,  Thomas  L.  Manson,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Fish,  P.  B.  Low- 
son;  third  class,  H.  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  Fred.  Winslow,  Robert 
Whittier. 

Second  Prize.—  First  class,  E.  B.  Mayo,  G.  W.Wise; 
second  class,  Charles  W.  Drake,  Daniel  D.  Morss,  Henry  W. 
Lincoln,  E.  R.  Kimball,  S.  P.  Banks;  third  class,  James  H. 
Bancroft,  H.  M.  Sargent,  W.  R.  Stedman,  A.  F.  Clarke. 

Third  Prize.  —  First  class,  H.  L.  Littlefield,  A.  B.  French. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Literary  Department. 
First  Prize.  —  First  class,  A.  W.  Hooper,  F.  N.  Cheney; 
second  class,  J.  E.  R.  Hill,  J.  R.  Carter;  third  class,  H.  H. 
Litchfield,  Fred.  S.  Clark,  John  Herbert. 
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Second  Prize.  —  First  class,  F.  P.  Priest,  F.  W.  Brener"; 
second  class,  D.  N.  Skillings,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Perkins,  George  W. 
Morse  ;  third  class,  Walter  C.  Harris,  G.  E.  Hyde,  Charles  H. 
Berry,  C.  E.  Chase,  H.  F.  Lynde. 

Third  Prize.  —  First  class,  O.  McBrien,  E.  S.  Safford. 

For  Declamation. 

First  Prize —  Second  class,  Charles  P.  Noyes  ;  third  class,  H. 
F.  Davis. 

Second  Prize. — First  class,  Thomas  G.  Johonnot ;  second 
class,  P.  B.  Lowson. 

Third  Prize. — First  class,  F.  N.  Cheney;  third  class,  G. 
N.  Talbot. 

For  Dissertations. 

First  Prizes.  —  First  class,  T.  W.  Gore,  F.  W.  Brener; 
second  class,  F.  H.  Perkins. 

For  General  good  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Deportment. 

W.  F.  Jordan,  T.  G.  Johonnot,  J.  F.  Beck,  Seth  Thaxter, 
H.  F.  Mace,  Jr.,  D.  W.  Sawyer,  Charles  Seaver,  J.  C.  Val- 
entine. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  1865. 


TENTH 

SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  your 
Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  Twenty- 
Second  Report,  the  Tenth  of  the  semi-annual  series. 

There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  city  about  six  hundred 
teachers,  occupying  almost  as  many  different  schoolrooms.  It  is 
my  aim  to  visit  all  these  teachers  in  their  schools  at  least  as  often 
as  once  in  each  half-year,  and  more  frequently,  if  I  am  able  to  do 
so.  Though  some  individual  teachers  are  occasionally  passed  over, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  others  are  visited  several  times  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  so  that  the  a^gre^ate  number  of  visits  ac- 
tually  exceeds  the  minimum  amount  which  I  have  proposed  to 
make. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  "  keep  a  record 
of  the  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  persons  who  may  desire  to 
be  considered  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  [in  Gram- 
mar Schools]  or  Primary  School  Teacher,  with  such  remarks 
and  suggestions  respecting  them  as  he  may  deem  important  for 
the  information  of  Committees ;  which  record  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Board."  This 
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duty  I  have  continued  to  perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The 
mere  clerical  work  indicated,  is  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence. The  more  important  service  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  respecting  the  antecedents  of  the  candidates,  and  in 
forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  their  capacity  and  qualifica- 
tions, so  as  to  give  them  the  best  advice  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  them  to  pursue  with  reference  to  obtaining  situations,  and  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  information  to  such  Commit- 
tees as  come  to  this  office  to  inquire  for  applicants.  If  appli- 
cants are  evidently  promising,  I  usually  advise  them  to  perse- 
vere in  their  efforts  to  obtain  situations.  If  they  appear  to  be 
the  reverse  of  promising,  while  sometimes  suggesting  that  it  may 
prove  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  an  appointment,  I  nevertheless  do 
not  refuse  to  enter  their  names  upon  the  record.  When  I  am 
not  clear  as  to  the  probable  success  of  an  applicant,  I  state  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  a  situation,  and 
leave  it  to  her  own  judgment  to  decide  on  the  course  to  pursue. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I  keep  steadily  in  view  one  ob- 
ject, and  only  one,  and  that  is  to  aid,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able, 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  most  capable  teachers.  In 
looking  over  my  record,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  many  of  the 
names  of  the  ablest  teachers  now  in  our  schools  have  placed 
against  them  the  significant  words  "  appears  well."  This  rec- 
ord is  used  much  more  by  some  Committees  than  by  others.  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  obtrude  any  candidate  upon  any  Com- 
mittee, but  only  to  assist,  when  desired,  in  finding  the  best  to 
be  had. 

By  comparing  the  table  on  page  124  with  a  similar  one, 
presented  in  a  report  two  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
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progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools.  Our  aim  should  be  to  have  but  one  class  or  grade  in 
a  room.  About  half  the  schools  are  now  classified  in  this  manner. 
Of  the  other  half,  ninety-one  schools  hate  two  classes  in  a  room  ; 
twenty-four  have  three  ;  four  have  four  ;  and  six  have  six.  It 
is  believed  that  the  arrangement  where  there  are  two  classes  in 
a  room  is  not  as  good  as  that  where  there  is  but  one,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  Committees  will  bring  the 
classification  up  to  the  standard,  by  placing  one  class  in  a  room. 
I  would  make  an  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of  Intermedi- 
ate Schools,  or  Schools  for  Special  Instruction.  There  are,  I 
think,  good  reasons  for  permitting  this  description  of  schools  to 
remain  unclassified,  and  also  for  permitting  pupils  to  be  sent  from 
them  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  whenever  they  are  qualified. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  management 
of  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  graded  according  to  the  pro- 
posed standard.  In  schools  of  this  description  the  pupils  in  a 
room  constitute  one  class,  —  that  is,  they  are  all  nearly  equal 
as  to  proficiency  in  the  prescribed  branches  of  instruction. 
This  being  the  case,  some  teachers  erroneously  suppose  that 
such  a  class  is  to  be  taught  simultaneously,  —  that  all  the 
pupils  in  the  room  are  to  read  together,  spell  together,  &c.  No 
doubt  there  is  economy  in  giving  some  general  lessons  to  the 
class  as  a  whole ;  but  it  seems  best,  evidently,  that  such  class 
should  be  taught  in  {wo  sections,  —  one  being  engaged  in  study- 
ing or  in  working  upon  the  slates,  while  the  other  is  receiving 
instruction.  The  exercises  should  alternate  rapidly  from  one 
section  to  the  other,  the  tasks  and  lessons  always  being  short. 
And  when  a  change  in  work  takes  place,  there  should  also  be  a 
change  in  position. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  classification 
has  been  carried  in  each  district :  — 


Schools  having 


Districts. 

One 
Class. 

Two 
Classes. 

Throe 
Classes. 

Four 
Classes. 

o  S 
>  % 

Sis 
o 
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1 

9 

10 
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10 
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3 

16 
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7 
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6 

6 

8 

5 
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2 

•• 

10 

13 

3 

17 

1 

9 

8 

1 

19 

16 

1 

17 

8 

1 

9 

6 

1 

2 

9 

May  hew  

7 

3 

10 

Phillips  

8 

1 

9 

17 

17 

10 

I 

1 

12 

7 

7 

14 

Totals .... 

127 

91 

24 

4 

0 

11 

257 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary  pupils  in 
each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  March,  1865, 
and  the  average  number  to  each  school  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts:  — 
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9.2 
6.0 
9.1 
12.4 
6.1 
8.3 
5.4 
7.3 
9.5 
7.5 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  whole  number  pro- 
moted from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  March, 
was  1,852,  against  1,730  in  July,  1863,  — a  gain  of  122  ;  and 
that  the  average  number  to  a  school  was  7.2,  against  6.8. 
This  gratifying  improvement  is  probably  the  result  of  the  special 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  promotion  from 
the  lower  classes  to  the  higher  in  the  Primary  Schools.  An 
inspection  of  the  tables,  however,  shows  in  what  districts  there 
is  still  need  of  improvement.    The  standard  is  nine  to  a  school. 
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Only  four  districts  have  come  up  to  the  standard.  To  accom- 
plish this,  three  things  are  necessary.  1.  To  grade  the  schools 
perfectly,  giving  one  class  to  a  school;  2.  To  keep  the  schools 
up  to  the  maximum  number,  namely,  fifty-six;  and  3.  To 
keep  the  upper  classes  full  by  promoting  pupils  regularly,  and 
not  allowing  them  to  be  kept  back  without  good  cause.  When 
I  say  that  the  schools  should  be  kept  at  the  maximum  number, 
of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  this  can  be  done  in  all  cases,  but 
that  this  should  be  the  aim,  — that  some  schools  should  be  dis- 
continued in  those 'districts  where  the  average  number  falls  con- 
siderably below  the  complement  and  remains  so,  and  that  new 
schools  should  not  be  established  where  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  in  schools  already  in  operation.  In  1860  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary  Schools 
was  13,077,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
teachers,  giving  an  average  of  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
During  the  last  year  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been 
considerably  less,  while  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  shown  in  the  last  Report,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  reduced  to  fifty.  This,  it  is 
true,  is  not  an  unreasonably  small  number ;  still  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  now  to  check  this  tendency  to  multiply  schools,  thus 
reducing  the  size  of  the  schools.  As  new  schools  are  opened 
in  those  sections  of  the  city  where  the  population  is  increasing, 
others  should  be  discontinued,  where  the  population  has  de- 
creased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Primary  schools  in  each  district,  in  February,  with  the  number 
of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  each  was  enti- 
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tied  by  the  Regulations.  From  this  table  it  appears  that, 
whereas  the  whole  number  of  teachers  was  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  the  number  to  which  the  schools  were  entitled  was  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty -fice. 


Districts. 


Adams. . . 
Bigelow. 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin. 
Boylston 
Brimmer 
Chapman 
Dwight . , 
Eliot  . . . 
Everett . 


439 
780 
446 
501 
705 
851 
792 
298 
803 
515 


9 
14 
10 
11 
14 
1G 
17 

6 

17 

10 


«T3 

0)-5 


7.7 
13.9 

7.9 

8.9 
12.5 
15.1 
14.1 

5.3 
14.3 

9.1 


Districts. 


Franklin   843 

Hancock   929 

Lawrence  ......  889 

Lincoln   496 

Lyman   523 

Mayhew   487 

Phillips   407 

Quincy   716 

Wells   620 

Winthrop   598 


15.0 
16.5 
15.8 
8.8 
9.3 
8.6 
7.2 
12.7 
11.0 
10.6 


At  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  the  Training  Department  of 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  had  not  been  organized,  al- 
though the  vote  of  the  Board  providing  for  its  establishment 
had  been  passed.  Full  details  respecting  its  organization  have 
since  been  presented  to  the  Board  in  the  excellent  quarterly  re- 
ports of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School.  With  the  views  on  this  subject,  contained  in 
those  reports,  I  most  cordially  concur.  The  first  semi-annual 
term  of  this  important  institution  closed  on  the  third  of  March } 
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with  public  exercises,  embracing  various  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  course  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  had  been  pursued.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  novel  and 
instructive  character  of  the  performances  of  the  graduates,  but 
also  as  marking  an  important  step  of  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  twenty-seven  accomplished  young  ladies,  each 
of  whom  received  a  certificate  from  the  Committee  of  the  School, 
stating  that  she  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  preparation  for  teaching  and  governing  Primary 
Schools.  The  ladies  composing  this  first  class  of  trained  teach- 
ers had  been  members  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
nearly  all  having  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
some  having  passed  a  year  in  the  advanced  class,  previous  to 
entering  this  department.  They  came  to  the  Training  School, 
.therefore,  with  the  most  desirable  preparation,  bringing  well- 
disciplined  minds,  excellent  habits  of  application,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  high  success  in  teaching.  They 
were,  indeed,  fair  representatives  of  the  best  education  which 
our  Public  Schools  have  as  yet  afforded  to  female  pupils. 
They  entered  upon  the  course  of  training  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  with  very  commendable  zeal,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  faithfully  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
School ;  and  the  accomplished  teachers  who  have  had  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  their  instruction,  Miss  Jane  II .  Stickney  and  her 
assistant,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Duganne,  have  performed  their  duties 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  proved  themselves  emi- 
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nently  qualified  for  the  important  trust  committed  to  their 
hands. 

The  ladies  of  this  first  graduating  class  of  our  Training 
School  for  Primary  Teachers,  have  studied  diligently  some  of 
the  best  writings  on  the  subject  of  elementary  education,  and 
they  have  enjoyed  the  adyantage  of  daily  practice  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  their  instructors,  in  teaching  classes 
of  different  grades  in  the  Model  Schools.  They  have  been 
largely  exercised  in  drawing  up  sketches  of  lessons,  in  discussing 
the  principles  and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  in 
analyzing  and  criticizing  the  teaching  exercises  of  each  other. 
They  have  been  taught  to  consider  at  every  step  what  are  the 
proper  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  processes  of  instruction,  and 
the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends.  They  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  methods  of  teaching  all  that  is  required  in  the 
programme  of  studies  prescribed  for  our  Primary  Schools, 
special  prominence  having  been  given  to  the  training  necessary 
for  success  in  that  species  of  oral  teaching  which  is  called  lessons 
on  objects,  or  object  teaching.  And  thus  one  class  of  well-edu- 
cated ladies  has  been  carried  successfully  through  a  purely  nor- 
mal course  of  training ;  a  course  which,  although  short,  has  been 
wholly  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  elementary  teaching. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  success  of  these 
trained  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  will  prove  highly  successful  at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  career,  but  I  fully  believe  that  the  first  year's  service  of 
such  as  may  receive  appointments  will  be  worth  to  the  city  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  have  been  without  this 
special  preparation.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  District  Coin- 
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inittees  will  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
especially  in  the  Primary  Schools,  for  which  their  training  was 
particularly  designed. 

The  year  1864  is  likely,  I  think,  to  become  somewhat 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  education,  as  the  year  in 
which  the  Board  adopted  the  important  measure  which  was 
recessary  to  render  effective  the  provisions  previously  made 
with  a  view  to  physical,  culture.  This  measure  consisted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee,  with  authority  to 
employ  a  special  teacher  in  this  department  of  education.  The 
gentleman  who  after  the  most  careful  deliberation  has  been  se- 
lected for  this  position,  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  is  in  all  respects 
most  fit  for  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  gen- 
tleman whatever  could  be  found  who  possesses,  in  a  higher 
degree,  precisely  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  which  the  committee  have  in  view.  He  is 
not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  Free 
Gymnastics,  but  he  is  also  a  master  of  vocal  science,  and 
has  no  superior  as  a  teacher  of  that  comprehensive  system  of 
training  the  voice,  and  of  developing  its  organs,  which  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Vocal  Gymnastics.  These  two 
branches  of  culture,  which  he  justly  regards  as  complements  to 
each  other,  have  been  pursued  by  him  for  many  years  with 
extraordinary  perseverance  and  zeal,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  There  is  nothing  empirical  in  his  teaching ;  it  is 
based  on  science ;  and  his  skill  and  efficiency  as  a  practical 
teacher  are  of  the  highest  order. 

I  believe  that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  results  of  his 
instruction  in  the  first  class  of  the  Bowditch  School  has  any 
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doubt  remaining  either  in  respect  to  its  practicability  or  its  im- 
portance. But  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
were  sufficient  to  command  his  services  for  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment 
will  induce  the  Board  to  make  more  ample  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  may  directly  or 
indirectly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  training.  If  he 
could  devote  all  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  city,  he  might  be 
able  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in  each  year  to  all  the  teachers 
of  the  several  districts,  and  to  the  first  class  in  each  Grammar 
and  High  School,  and,  besides,  to  inspect,  to  some  extent, 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  his  system.  If 
this  plan  could  be  fully  developed,  I  am  confident  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
city,  —  an  actual  step  of  progress  in  our  education. 

I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  noting  yet  another  important 
element  of  improvement  which  has  been  introduced  within  the 
period  covered  by  this  Eeport.  I  refer  to  the  introduction  into 
our  Piimary  Schools  of  systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
The  desirableness  of  such  an  addition  to  the  course  of  training 
prescribed  for  our  Primary  Schools,  in  order  to  give  it  the  re- 
quisite completeness,  has  long  been  conceded.  But  no  adequate 
provision  was  made  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  desired.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  enjoin  it  upon  the  teachers  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  this  branch,  as  they  were  appointed  without  any  regard 
to  their  musical  attainments.  They  needed  a  skilful  organiz- 
ing head,  who  should  lay  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  each 
step,  and  illustrate  the  right  method  in  all  its  details.  Such  a 
head  the  Committee  on  Music  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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secure  in  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  who  had  achieved  great  success  in 
a  similar  position  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  If  there  ever  was 
a  man  fitted  by  nature  and  education  for  a  particular  function, 
Mr.  Mason  is  fitted  for  this,  and  with  proper  co-operation  and 
support,  he  will  produce  results  equally  surprising  and  satisfac- 
tory. His  handling  of  young  children  in  his  teaching  is  a  model 
for  every  teacher  to  imitate.  His  system  and  mode  of  proceed- 
ing are  in  perfect  harmony  with  Professor  Monroe's,  and  thus 
they  assist  and  supplement  each  other.  It  will  take  three  or 
four  years  to  develop  in  all  our  schools  the  results  at  which  he 
aims.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress,  however,  will  depend,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  heartiness  and  zeal  with  which 
the  teachers  enter  into  his  plans.  The  beginning  which  has 
been  made  promises  well. 

It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  one  teacher,  however 
capable,  will  be  able  to  do  all  the  teaching  required  in  this 
department.  The  plan  of  the  Committee  does  not  contemplate 
the  achievement  of  any  such  impossibility.  What  they  propose 
is  — 

1.  That  this  special  instructor  shall  give  thorough  training  to 
a  few  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  model 
or  normal  schools  in  this  department. 

2.  That  he  shall  teach  all  the  teachers  how  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  vocal  music  on  his  system. 

3.  That  he  shall  visit  all  the  schools,  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  when  needed,  and  to  illustrate  his  method  by  the 
occasional  teaching  of  classes. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
this  plan,  and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success. 
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It  has  been  a  leading  object  with  me,  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  your  Kules,  to  endeavor,  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  in  all  the  grades  of  our  schools.  In  all  my  vis- 
its of  inspection,  in  the  management  of  our  meetings  of  teach- 
ers., and  in  personal  interviews  with  individual  teachers,  this 
end  is  kept  steadily  in  view.  I  do  what  I  can  to  commend  and 
encourage  teachers  who  seem  to  me  to  be  pursuing  right 
methods,  and  especially  those  who  appear  to  be  animated  by 
the  right  spirit ;  for,  where  the  right  disposition  is  found,  every- 
thing else  that  is  desirable  is  likely  to  be  found,  in  due  time. 
If  I  find  practices  which  strike  me  as  injudicious  and  undesir- 
able, I  sometimes  state  my  objections  on  the  spot,  and  sometimes 
reserve  them,  to  be  presented  in  a  more  indirect  and  general 
way,  in  a  report,  or  at  a  teachers'  meeting.  This  duty  is  as 
delicate  as  it  is  important.  But  it  is  due  to  the  teachers  to  say, 
that  I  have  been  greatly  relieved  from  the  painful  embarrass- 
ment I  should  have  otherwise  experienced,  by  the  kindly  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  not  only  received,  but  invited,  criticisms 
on  their  modes  of  teaching  and  management.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  I  should  say 
that  those  who  most  need  advice  are  apt  to  be  the  least  con- 
scious of  it.  Still,  I  like  to  see  a  pretty  good  degree  of 
confidence  in  a  teacher ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hope  of  one 
who  has  become  opinionated,  —  who  has  lost  the  disposition, 
and  the  power,  even,  to  weigh  and  consider,  candidly  and 
honestly,  facts  and  reasons  which  tend  to  conflict  with  his  own 
views. 

These  observations  are  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  a  preface  to 
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a  few  suggestions,  concerning  certain  methods  of  teaching,  to 
which  I  would  draw  attention,  but  which  I  have  not  room  here 
to  discuss  at  length. 

I  begin  with  Arithmetic.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  pursuing  a  course  in  regard 
to  this  branch  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  extremely  objection- 
able. It  consists  in  teaching  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
the  abstract  tables  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  and  ignoring  practical  questions  and  exercises  on  con- 
crete numbers,  which  should  form  the  basis  of  arithmetical  in- 
struction. Instead  of  teaching  the  excellent  little  book  which 
has  been  provided,  as  it  was  designed  to  be  taught,  and  as  it 
should  be  taught,  in  some  schools  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pages  of  tables  at  the  end, 
which  were  intended  for  occasional  use  in  reviewing.  This 
course  of  proceeding  involves  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and 
strength.  The  pupil  is  kept  repeating  sounds  which  mean 
nothing  to  him.  He  makes  no  progress  whatever  in  real,  useful 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  numbers,  or  of  the 
operations  which  belong  to  them.  By  dint  of  hard  drilling, 
pupils  who  have  good  memories  may,  in  this  way,  be  brought 
to  repeat  the  tables  with  fluency.  This  would  be  an  acquisition 
of  real  value,  if  reached  in  the  right  way,  but,  learned  by  rote, 
and  not  preceded  by  the  gradual  development  of  numerical 
ideas,  through  operations  on  small  concrete  numbers,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  something  worse  than  useless. 

I  doubt  if  any  Primary  teacher  really  believes  that  this  is  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding.  But,  when  I  have  called  attention 
to  its  manifest  absurdity,  they  have  pleaded  the  necessity  of  it, 
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to  meet  the  demands  of  the  examination  by  the  masters  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Grammar  Schools.  They  say  that  the  pupils  are 
examined  only  on  the  tables,  and  these  are  required  to  be  recited 
with  extreme  promptness ;  and  hence  they  fear  that,  if  any  of 
their  time  is  devoted  to  other  parts  of  the  book,  their  pupils 
will  only  appear  to  the  greater  disadvantage  for  it.  I  do  not 
admit  that  this  is  a  correct  view  to  take  of  this  matter ;  but 
that  it  is  honestly  entertained  I  do  not  doubt.  But,  such  being 
the  state  of  the  case,  .the  remedy  of  this  evil  is  obvious,  and  it 
may  be  very  easily  applied.  The  masters  have  only  to  vary 
their  mode  of  examination,  and  the  teaching  will  at  once  be 
modified  to  meet  their  requirements.  This  I  say  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Committees  who  visit  and  examine  the  schools 
shall  require  the  book  to  be  taught  properly,  and  not  be  content 
with  a  mere  rote  repetition  of  the  tables  at  the  end  of  it.  By 
reference  to  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  Primary  Schools, 
it  will  be  seen  that  'practical  questions  are  required  at  each  step, 
and  that  the  development  of  numerical  ideas,  by  the  use  of  real 
objects,  including  the  numeral  frame,'  is  especially  enjoined.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Board  is  in- 
tended, not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  in  determining  what, 
and  how  much,  to  teach,  but  also  as  a  chart  for  the  use  of 
Committees  in  conducting  their  examinations.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Primary  teacher  to  prepare  her  pupils  fairly  on  what  the 
Regulations  require.  This  is  all  any  master  is  authorized  to 
require.  The  requirement  in  arithmetic  for  admission  to  the 
Grammar  School  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  perform,  mentally,  such  simple  questions  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  division,  as  are  found  in  Eaton's  Primary 
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Arithmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any  proposed  combination  of 
the  multiplication  table  in  which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten  ;  and 
to  read  and  write  Arabic  numbers  containing  three  figures,  and 
the  Roman  numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred." 

This  is  the  requirement,  and  the  whole  of  the  requirement, 
in  this  branch,  and  no  persbn  whatever  is  authorized  to  demand 
anything  more  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Grammar 
School.  The  wording  of  the  regulation  makes  it  perfectly 
plain,  that  candidates  are  to  be  examined  only  on  the  "  ques- 
tions "  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  division,  and  not  the  tables 
embracing  these  operations ;  and  in  the  multiplication  table, 
only  as  far  as  ten  times  ten.  So  long  as  the  requirement  stands 
thus,  Primary  teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  bring  their 
pupils  up  to  perfection  on  all  the  tables  in  the  last  part  of  the 
book,  —  tables  which  have  been  added  to  the  book  since  the 
regulation  which  I  have  cited  was  made,  and  since  the  pro- 
gramme was  adopted. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools,  arithmetic  is  taught  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  any  other  branch,  and  yet  there  are  some  teachers  who 
handle  it  in  a  much  more  rational  manner  than  others,  and  conse- 
quently they  produce  better  results  with  less  labor.  The  chief 
faults  which  I  have  observed  seem  to  me  to  originate  in  the  aim 
of  teachers  to  secure  what  some  would  call  a  brilliant  recitation, 
—  the  degree  of  excellence  being  measured  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  pupils  go  through  with  the  processes  and  give  the  results. 
This  course  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  drilling  on  what  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  a  substantial  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  I  have  seen  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  drilled  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  on  four  or  five  simple  questions  in  mental  arilhme- 
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tic,  which  they  knew  well  enough  when  they  began  the  recita- 
tion,—  if  such  a  proceeding  can  be  called  a  recitation.  A 
more  wearisome  or  fruitless  expenditure  of  time  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  Fortunately,  this  kind  of  drill  is  not  universal,  or,  as 
I  am  happy  to  believe,  general.  I  lately  went  through  a  school 
where,  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  there 
was  nothing  of  mere  memory  work  or  of  parrot  repetition  ;  no  cir- 
cumlocutory, meaningless,rigmarole  formulas.  There  was  prompt- 
ness enough,  without  that  haste  which  makes  pupils  speak  before  it 
is  possible  to  think  to  any  purpose.  The  object  in  view  was  to 
get  from  the  pupils  an  intelligent  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
teachers  did  not  seem  to  think  it  essential  that  the  pupils  should 
repeat  the  solution  of  the  questions  till  they  could  remember 
perfectly  how  each  particular  question  was  to  be  performed. 
The  aim  was  to  cultivate  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  num- 
bers, and  to  exercise  the  judgment  in  determining  what  to  do 
in  order  to  reach  the  required  result.  Here  was  real  teaching, 
and  real  progress.  The  children  were  not  kept  marking  time  ; 
they  moved  forward.  They  enjoyed  their  work,  because  their 
minds  were  exercised  in  a  rational  manner,  and  for  the  right 
ends. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
spend  too  much  time  on  the  mechanical  processes,  on  what  are 
called  "  explanations."  Too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
mere  fact  of  obtaining  the  rio-ht  answers  to  a  large  number  of 
questions,  accompanied  with  that  description  of  "  explanations," 
which  consists  in  telling  what  numbers  were  added,  subtracted, 
multiplied,  or  divided,  and  what  numbers  were  produced  by 
each  operation.    Those  teachers  do  much  better  who  dwell 
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mainly  on  the  principles,  using  a  moderate  number  of  examples 
for  the  proper  illustration  of  the  principles,  and  their  practical 
application.  If,  instead  of  the  explanations  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  reasons  of  the  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  question  were 
given,  it  would  be  an  improvement  much  to  be  desired.  Even 
the  reasons  on  one  particular  question,  or  class  of  questions, 
should  not  be  so  often  repeated  as  to  enable  the  pupils,  who  do 
not  understand  them,  to  learn  them  by  rote.  Habits  of  accuracy 
are  to  be  taught,  no  doubt,  but  the  lower  object  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  higher.  The  great  object  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to 
communicate  a  hwwledge  of  the  nature  and  use  of  numbers  and 
numerical  operations,  and  also  to  train  and  cultivate  the  reason- 
ing powers  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  conditions 
of  any  given  problem,  and  to  determine  what  operations  are  nec- 
essary for  its  solution.  Mechanical  facility  in  ciphering  comes 
with  practice  in  business.  The  essential  thing  is,  that  the  pu- 
pil should  be  taught  or  led  to  reason  for  himself ;  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  conditions  of  a  question  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  solve  it ;  to  state  why  he  proceeds  in  one  way 
and  not  in  another ;  and  to  indicate  the  real  character  of  the  re- 
sult obtained  at  each  stage  in  the  process.  I  could  name 
teachers  who,  in  the  daily  management  of  their  classes,  afford 
admirable  illustrations  of  my  ideal  of  teaching  this  branch. 
Those  teachers  care  little  whether  the  pupils  have  keys  or  not, 
or  whether  the  answers  are  put  down  in  the  text-book  or  not, 
for  the  hearing  of  answers  recited  is  quite  subordinate  to  the 
teaching  of  the  subject.  Where  arithmetic  is  taught  as  it  should 
be,  pupils  will  have  little  occasion  to  copy  or  steal  answers  to 
be  repeated  in  recitation.    In  the  school  for  girls,  there  has 
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been  altogether  too  much  drill  in  arithmetic,  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure a  high  percentage  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  This  must  necessarily  con- 
tmue  to  be  done  as  long  as  the  reputation  of  masters  is  gradu- 
ated, to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  present,  by  this  standard. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  decided  commendation  of  the  improve- 
ment in  teaching  reading  which  I  find  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
—  an  improvement  which  makes  a  visit  to  some  of  those  schools 
far  more  agreeable  than  it  has  been  in  former  years.  The 
teachers  seem  to  have  very  generally  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  tolerate  in  their  schoolrooms  a  harsh,  drawling,  unmodulated, 
indistinct  utterance  of  words  in  reading.    As  soon  as  the  pupils 
have  acquired  some  facility  in  calling  words  at  sight,  a  process 
which  is  delightfully  abridged,  in  some  schools,  by  a  judicious 
and  skilful  application  of  both  the  look-and-say  and  the  phonic 
methods,  they  are  uniformly  required  to  read  as  they  talk.  If 
they  fail  in  the  first  attempts,  the  teacher  "  pictures  out"  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  a  lively  way,  till  she  is  satisfied  that 
they  understand  what  the  passage  means,  and  then  gives  an  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  read,  without  puz- 
zling the  little  tyros  with  unintelligible  technicalities.    She  says, 
"  Listen,  hear  me  read  it."    Then,  having  read  the  sentence 
with  the  appropriate  tones  and  expression,  she  says,  "  Now  try 
to  read  it  as  I  did."    Volunteers  are  encouraged  to  try ;  honest 
efiforts  are  commended,  even  if  not  very  successful;  and  the 
best  performances  are  held  up  for  imitation. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  sense  of  what  is  read, 
they  are  questioned  on  the  meaning  of  the  reading  text,  — dic- 
tionary definitions,  of  course,  not  being  required.    If  a  word  is 
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imperfectly  enunciated,  it  is  analyzed  or  spelled  by  sounds.  We 
do  not  now  very  often  hear  the  rule  repeated,  "  Keep  your  voice 
up  at  a  comma,  and  let  it  fall  at  a  period."  We  hear  what  is 
much  better.  The  teacher  says,  "  You  let  your  voice  fall  there  ; 
that  was  not  right,  because  it  did  not  express  the  meaning.  I 
will  read  it  with  the  upward  inflection,  or  turn  of  the  voice, 
and  then  with  the  downward.  You  see  that  the  voice  must  be 
kept  up.  You  may  try  it  now."  Children  who  are  taught 
very  well  will  be  likely  to  read  through  their  reading-books  in 
advance  of  the  regular  lessons,  as  an  amusement,  especially 
when  the  books  are  so  attractive  as  those  in  the  hands  of  our 
children.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  this  by  commenda- 
tion and  rewards.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  lead  children  to  self- 
education. 

In  teaching  Geography,  there  has  been  improvement  in 
some  particulars,  especially  in  the  use  of  globes  and  outline 
maps,  and  in  drawing  maps  from  memory,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  branch  is  well  or  ill  taught  just  about  in  propor- 
tion as  these  three  things  are  attended  to  or  not.  In  some 
schools  there  is  by  far  too  much  time  occupied  in  committing 
the  text  of  the  book,  which  is  sure  to  be  forgotten,  because 
but  very  little  of  it  will  ever  come  into  play  in  practical  life. 

Penmanship  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  A  good  founda- 
tion is  now  laid  in  the  Primary  Schools.  In  some  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  this  useful  branch  is  conducted  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  There  are,  however,  lower  classes  to  be  found 
in  several  schools  where  the  writing-books  are  not  very  credit- 
able. I  have  found  cases  where  the  pupils  had  not  written  more 
than  a  page  a  week,  and  even  that  was  not  well  done.  As 
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soon  as  pupils  are  transferred  from  the  Primary  to  Grammar 
Schools,  they  should  be  made  to  review  what  they  been  taught 
in  writing,  going  over  with  the  alphabet  in  both  small  and  cap- 
ital letters,  using  the  slate  and  pencil.  Then  in  all  the  exerci- 
ses which  they  are  required  to  write,  whether  on  the  slate  or  on 
paper,  they  should  be  required  to  follow  strictly  the  style  and 
form  of  letters  which  they  have  been  taught. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  some  evidence  of  returning  moderation 
in  teaching  Spelling.  How  much  better  it  is  for  a  boy  in  the 
first  class  of  a  Grammar  School  to  be  taught  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy  than  to  be  hunting  up  hard  words 
to  spell,  which  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  spell  after  he 
leaves  school.  I  should  never  think  of  examining  a  pupil  in 
spelling  except  on  the  words  found  in  the  ordinary  spelling-book, 
or  in  the  reading  book  used.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
hundred  per  cent,  even  within  these  limits.  This  branch  should 
be  learned  mainly  in  the  lower  classes,  but  little  time  being  given 
to  it  in  the  first  class.  Writing  the  words  from  dictation  is 
practised  with  very  good  results,  but  in  this  exercise  teachers 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  discourage  their  pupils  by  giving 
out  the  words  too  fast. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  to  give  moral  education  a 
greater  prominence  in  our  schools  than  it  has  heretofore  occu- 
pied. Very  little  practical  encouragement  is  given  to  our 
teachers  to  labor  for  the  moral  improvement  of  their  pupils. 
I  rarely  hear  any  commendatory  remarks  in  quarterly  reports 
for  successful  efforts  in  this  direction,  while  praise  is  very  freely 
bestowed  on  teachers  who  excel  in  intellectual  training.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  is  inevitable.    Teachers  will  aim  to  train 
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their  pupils  in  knowledge  rather  than  in  virtue.  I  was  recently 
pained  to  hear  an  eminent  citizen  say  that  he  removed  his  son 
from  one  of  our  public  schools  because  the  pupils  made  a  prac- 
tice of  cheating  in  their  lessons.  If  a  teacher  treats  his  pupils 
with  distrust,  and  bases  his  plan  of  discipline  on  the  assumption 
that  all  children  are  natural  liars,  whatever  may  be  the  intel- 
lectual results  of  his  teaching,  the  moral  results  cannot  be  good. 
The  Rugby  boys  used  to  say  of  their  famous  head  master,  Dr. 
Arnold,  "It  is  a  shame  to  deceive  him,  for  he  always  trusts 
us."  We  have  schools  which  are  kept  in  good  order  by  a 
thorough  and  strict  police  system,  and  we  have  others  in  which 
equally  good  order  is  preserved  without  any  such  system,  self- 
government  by  the  pupils  being  skilfully  substituted,  the  feeling 
of  individual  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  propriety  of  deport- 
ment being  always  inculcated.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that, 
even  in  the  best  governed  school,  emergencies  may  not  and  do 
not  arise  which  require  what  may  be  styled  the  heroic  treatment. 
As  to  the  ultimate  moral  results  of  the  respective  plans  of  dis- 
cipline which  I  have  referred  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Formal 
instruction  in  morals  may  be  desirable,  but  such  instruction,  to 
be  practically  useful,  should  be  supplemented  and  supported  by 
a  wise  system  of  discipline,  —  a  system  which  looks  to  the 
moral  training  of  pupils  as  paramount  to  the  intellectual.  Per- 
haps the  ideal  moral  condition  of  a  school  would  be  that  in 
which  the  principles  of  morals  are  both  taught  and  practised, 
where  those  principles  are  both  presented  in  stated  lessons  and 
are  illustrated  and  inculcated  in  the  daily  management  and 
goverriment  of  the  school. 

Our  regulations  provide  for  the  annual  distribution  in  each 
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Grammar  School,  of  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit 
for  every  sixty  scholars.  There  are  four  different  certificates, 
or  diplomas  as  we  more  commonly  call  them,  varying  in  design 
and  size,  to  correspond  to  the  four  classes  or  grand  divisions  of 
this  grade  of  schools,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
number  of  diplomas  to  which  a  school  is  entitled,  is  one  for 
every  fifteen  pupils,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  school  during  the  school  year  being  taken  as  the  basis  of 
computation.  It  is  further  provided,  that  in  awarding  the  di- 
plomas, "  general  scholarship,  and  more  especially  good  con- 
duct, shall  be  taken  into  consideration,"  and  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  just  assignment,  "the  District  Committee 
shall  critically  examine  the  candidates,  and  inspect  the  school 
records  of  their  standing." 

While  not  intending  at  this  time  to  take  ground  in  opposition 
to  a  proper  and  judicious  use  of  rewards  and  prizes,  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  this  particular  system  of  diplomas,  and  to  some  of  the 
incongruities  and  inconsistencies  in  its  present  administration. 
The  text  of  the  diploma  says  that  it  is  "  awarded  for  general 
excellence  as  a  pupil,"  to  the  scholar  named  in  it,  and  belonging 
to  the  class  designated.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diplomas 
are  not  awarded  to  the  best  and  highest  scholars  in  each  of  the 
four  classes.  This  is  not  even  attempted  to  be  done.  They  are 
bestowed  upon  pupils  selected  from  each  subdivision  of  the 
several  classes,  which  we  call  simply  a  "  division,"  meaning  by 
this  designation  the  pupils  in  one  room,  under  the  instruction  of 
one  teacher,  so  that  a  pupil  in  the  highest  division  of  .a  class 
and  a  pupil  in  the  lowest  division  of  the  same  class,  may  receive 
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the  same  diploma,  though  the  former  may  rank  one  or  two 
years  higher  in  the  course  of  study  than  the  latter.  Thus 
pupils,  widely  apart  in  their  attainments,  carry  home  testimonials 
purporting  to  designate  the  same  rank  and  merit.  In  awarding 
the  first  class  diploma  there  is  another  manifest  incongruity.  A 
lad  receives  this  diploma  at  the  exhibition,  and  carries  it  home 
in  triumph  to  his  gratified  parents.  From  the  wording  of  the 
certificate  they  reasonably  conclude  that  their  son  is  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  the  first  class,  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  grad- 
uate and  pass  to  the  High  School.  But,  on  inquiry,  they  find 
that  the  diploma  does  not  mean  what  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  recipient  has  not  yet  reached  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  first  class,  having  at  least  one  year,  and  possibly 
two  years,  more  study  to  go  through  before  graduation.  And 
then,  by  the  operation  of  the  system,  positive  injustice  is  done 
to  many  pupils.  In  most  divisions,  promotions  take  place  at 
the  middle  of  the  school  year  as  well  as  at  the  beginning.  At 
the  promotion  in  February,  whole  divisions  are  not  carried  up 
together,  the  relative  rank  of  the  pupils  in  each  division  remain- 
ing unchanged ;  only  the  best  are  culled  out  to  be  sent  up  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade.  Thus  a  pupil  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  division,  and  is  sure  of  a  diploma  if  allowed  to  re- 
main without  promotion,  is  carried  forward  to  a  higher  grade, 
where  his  relative  rank  is  wholly  changed,  and  his  chance  of 
securing  the  coveted  diploma,  which  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
for  six  months,  is  lost,  and  lost  not  from  any  fault  of  his,  but 
from  his  very  merit  itself.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  removal  of  the 
best  pupils  from  a  division  brings  the  second-rate  scholars  re- 
maining up  to  the  head,  and  they  thus  become  the  recipients  of 
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the  diplomas,  not  on  account  of  their  superior  merit,  b.ut  because 
they  had  not  merit  enough  to  be  promoted.  In  such  cases,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  and  truthful,  the  diploma  ought  to  read, 
''certificate  of  very  moderate  merit,  awarded  for  not  being 
qualified  for  promotion  in  February,  with  the  best  scholars." 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  diplomas  upon  the  pupils, 
even  supposing  there  were  no  such  injustice  or  incongruity  in 
awarding  them,  as  has  been  indicated,  we  shall  find  just  grounds 
for  objections  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  probably  not 
be  denied,  that  their  effect  in  stimulating  to  good  conduct  and 
good  scholarship  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
pupils.  Only  one  pupil  in  fifteen  can  possibly  obtain  this  prize, 
four  being  the  maximum  number  to  which  a  division  would  be 
entitled.  Suppose  all  the  pupils  to  commence  in  earnest  under 
this  spur  of  emulation,  every  day  the  competition  will  be  nar- 
rowed down  more  and  more,  and  quite  early  in  the  race,  it  will 
be  well  understood  who  will  win,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be 
made  pretty  certain  that  it  is  only  a  question  between  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  class.  As  soon  as  this  result  is  reached, 
the  large  majority  are  no  longer  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  if  they  continue  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  it  must 
be  from  some  other  motives.  But  the  uncertainty  which  exists 
in  regard  to  the  limited  number  of  real  candidates  keeps  up,  in 
this  narrow  circle,  a  high  fever  of  excitement.  Here  then  is 
competition,  and  too  much  of  it,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation 
is  aroused  to  an  injurious  extent,  especially  when  the  contest- 
ants are  young  girls.  So  it  turns  out  that  the  mass  of  pupils 
who  are  supposed  to  need  the  stimulus  of  a  prize  are  little 
affected  by  it  in  the  way  desired,  while  a  few  of  the  brightest 
18 
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and  most  ambitious,  who  do  not  need  it,  are  over  stimulated, 
and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  thus  seriously  injured  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  The  injurious  effects  of  this  competition  are 
evidently,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  more  marked  in  the  girls' 
school  than  in  the  boys'  schools.  At  various  exhibitions,  when 
I  have  seen  the  little  girls  come  forward  to  receive  the  diploma, 
I  have  felt  that  their  admiring  parents  had  little  reason  to  re- 
joice. I  have  asked  myself  these  questions  :  How  many  of  these 
recipients  needed  this  spur  of  emulation?  How  many  have 
justly  deserved  this  intended  honor?  How  many  have  fairly 
earned  it,  and  have  been  permanently  benefited  by  it,  morally, 
physically,  and  intellectually  ?  I  greatly  fear  that  the  number 
of  the  latter  description  would  be  found  the  smallest,  and  there- 
fore I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools  would  not  be  promoted  either  by  modifying  the 
system  of  diplomas  so  that  it  may  result  in  more  good  and  less 
harm,  or  by  abolishing  it  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  permission  to  add,  that,  while  thus 
drawing  attention  to  various  points  in  our  system  of  education 
which  require,  or  are  susceptible  of,  improvement,  I  feel  bound 
to  declare  and  reaffirm  emphatically  my  high  appreciation  of  its 
general  excellence,  and  to  commend  it  with  earnestness  to  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  people.  Individual  cases,  of  course, 
there  must  be,  which  call  for  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  more 
or  less  qualified,  but,  as  a  whole,  I  fully  believe  that  our  Public 
Schools  are  unsurpassed.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  an  honest 
and  frank  avowal  of  their  defects  will  not  be  mistaken  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  or  be 
regarded  as  implying  distrust  of  future  improvement.  Although 
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it  is  my  duty  to  know  and  to  point  out  their  6hort-comings  and 
imperfections,  yet  my  opinion  of  their  merits  is  such  that  I  can 
say  with  truth,  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "  If  I  had 
as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to  our 
Public  Schools." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 


Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  your 
Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  Twenty- 
Third  Report,  the  Eleventh  of  the  semi-annual  series. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1864—5. 

Population  of  the  City,  1865   192,324 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are  grouped 

for  supervision     '  .  20 

Number  of  High  Schools   3 

One  Latin  School,  for  boys 

One  English  High  School,  for  boys. 

One  High  and  Normal  School,  for  girls. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools   20 

For  boys,  7 ;  for  girls,  7  ;  boys  and  girls,  6. 
Number  of  Primary  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls    .  257 

Increase  for  the  year  3 

Whole  number  of  schools  .......  280 

Increase  for  the  year         ....  3 
Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools  ....  32 

Male  teachers,  19;  female  teachers,  13. 
Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools     .       .       .  314 

Male  teachers,  46  ;  female  teachers,  268. 

Increase  for  the  year  12 
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Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools 

Increase  for  the  year  .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .... 
Male  teachers,  66  ;  female  teachers,  538. 
Eegular  teachers,  582 ;  special  teachers,  22. 
Aggregate  increase  for  the  year 


19 


Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May,  1,  1865   

Increase  for  the  year  ..       .       .  '     .  2,048 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  schools  of 
all  grades  during  the  last  year  .... 
Increase  for  the  year  134 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  for 

the  last  year  

Increase  for  the  year  384 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  for  the 

last  year  

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools  . 

Increase  for  the  year       .....  1.4 
Katio  of  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  to 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age  

Decrease  for  the  year  ....  .065 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  High 

Schools  

Increase  for  the  year  15 

Average  attendance  at  High  Schools  .... 

Increase  for  the  year  21 

Per  cent  of  attendance  at  High  Schools 

Increase  for  the  year   .  .  1.6 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Grammar 

Schools  

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .  •  .  .392 
Average  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools 

Increase  for  the  year  509 
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258 
604 


34,902 


27,095 


25,001 


2,093 
93.0 


776 

740 
712 
96.1 

13,915 
13,110 
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Per  cent  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools  .  .  93.8 
Increase  for  the  year  01 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  regular  teacher  in 

Grammar  Schools   46.6 

Average  attendance  to  a  teacher  in  Grammar  Schools  44.0 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Primary 

Schools  .   12,440 

Decrease  for  the  year  273 

Average  attendance  in  Primary  Schools  .  .  .  11,179 
Decrease  for  the  year  .       .       .       .  .146 

Per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  .  89.1 
Increase  for  the  year    .       .       ,       .  .1.6 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  Primary  Schools  48.4 
Decrease  for  the  year  0.6 

Average  attendance  to  each  Primary  School  .  .  .  43.5 
Decrease  for  the  year  1 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  High  Schools     ...  2 

Schoolrooms,  22;  halls,  3;  seats,  960. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Grammar  schools      .       .  20 

Schoolrooms,  252;  halls,  18;  seats,  14,490. 

Number  of  Grammar  School  branches  .       .       .  14 

Divisions  in  branches  .       .       .       ...  25 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools  belonging 

to  the  City,  now  occupied   51 

Schoolrooms  227 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools  not  occupied  4 

Number  cf  Primary  Schoolhouses  now  building    .       .  0 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  hired  rooms         .       .  21 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  Schoolhouses  6 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  wardrooms    ...  2 

Number  of  wardrooms  in  Primary  Schoolhouses    .       .  2 

Number  of  wardrooms  in  Grammar  Schoolhouses  .       .  2 

Incidental  expenses  of  High  and  Grammar  Schools  .  $  117,380-13 
Increase  for  the  year    .       .       .      $  26,955  03 
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Incidental  expenses  of  Primary  Schools  .  .  .  $  63,353  87 
Increase  for  the  year    .       .       .      $  13,066  41 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses  .       .  .  $  180,734  00 

Increase  for  the  year    ...      $  40,021  44 

Salaries  of  High  and  Grammar  School  teachers  .  .  $  243,603  57 
Increase  for  the  year    ...      $  28,788  38 

Salaries  of  Primary  School  Teachers  .  .  .  .  $  128,827  27 
Increase  for  the  year  .       .       .      $  18,943  95 

Whole  amount  of  salaries  $  372,430  84 

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .  $  47,691  07 
Amount  of  current  expenses  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools  .       .       .  "  $360,983  70 

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .  $  55,743  41 
Amount  of  current  expenses  for  Primary  Schools       .  $192,181  14 

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .  $32,010  36 
Whole  amount  of  current  expenses      .       .       .       .  $  553,164  84 

Increase  for  the  year    ...      $  87,753  77 

Expenditures  for  Grammar  Schoolhouses  and .  lots  .  .  $48,926  66 
Increase  for  the  year  .       .       .      $46,958  51 

Expenditures  for  Primary  Schoolhouses  and  lots  .  .  $41,683  18 
Increase  for  the  year    ...      $  37,780  46 

Whole  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots     .       .    $  90,609  84 

Increase  for  the  year    ...      $  84,738  97 
Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  .       .       .       .  $  643,774  68 

Increase  for  the  year    ...     $  172,492  74  . 
Cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computation  the 

average  whole  number  belonging,  — 
Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  alone        .       .       .       .         $  13  74 

Increase  for  the  year  .       .       .       .       $  1  70 
Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals   $  6  67 

Increase  for  the  year    .       .       .       .      $  1  82 
Whole  cost  per  scholar       .'  $  20  41 

Increase  for  the  year    .       .       .  $  3  52 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for 
salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  schools,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  beginning  May  1,  1865     ....  $576,600  00 
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Ratio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  public  schools  to 
the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  year 
1865-6   .       .       .  .10 

Valuation  of  the  city,  May,  1865        ....  $371,892,775 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated  for 

public  schools        .......         .001  54 

Average  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  1860,  appropriated 
by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  for  public  schools, 
1863-4  001  72 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  School  Fund 

of  the  State,  for  the  year  1864-5     ....     $  8,082  08 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  which  comprises  the  essential 
statistical  .facts  relating  to  the  condition  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  all  our  schools  is  six  hundred  and  four.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
was  nineteen,  although  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  number  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  appointment  of  three  additional  teachers. 
In  the  Primary  Schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  during  the  past  year,  was  48.  4;  and  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  46  (the 
head  assistants  in  the  masters'  rooms  beins:  counted  in  the 
number  of  teachers) ,  whereas  the  standard  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  in  both  these  grades  of  schools,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Regulations,  is  56.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation  should 
not  be  filled  so  long  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  partic- 
ular schools  where  the  vacancies  occur,  falls  much  below  the 
prescribed  standard.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  make  every  school  in  the  city  conform  at  all  times 
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to  the  exact  letter  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher,  but  we  may,  I  think,  safely  insist  upon 
as  high  an  average  as  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  both  in  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools.  In  New  York,  however,  I  find 
that  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  boy's  Grammar 
Schools,  scarcely  reaches  thirty. 

Although  there  has  been  (luring  the  past  year  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  yet,  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  statistics,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  in 
our  expenditures  for  public  instruction  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  city  expenses,  as  a  whole.  The  following 
figures  show  the  whole  expenditures  for  schools,  including  the 
cost 'of  buildings  and  lots,  as  compared  with  the  whole  amount 
raised  by  taxes,  for  two  periods,  of  four  years  each. 


Financial 

Total 

Expenses  for 

Percentage  of 

year. 

Tax.  ' 

School  purposes. 

School  expenses. 

1844-45 

$  660,054 

205,278 

31  + 

1845-46 

765,825 

226,019 

•  30— 

1846-47 

868,415 

298,619 

34+ 

1847-48 

969,028 

348,887 

36+ 

1861-62 

2,478,435 

574,567 

23+ 

1862-63 

2,889,938 

534,086 

18+ 

1863-64 

3,398.397 

471,281 

13  + 

1864-65 

4,343,952 

643,774 

14  + 

These  figures  show  that,  in  the  former  period  of  four  years, 
the  average  percentage  was  thirty-two,  while  in  the  latter  period 
it  was  seventeen,  or  a  little  more  than  half  as  great,  and,  in 
fact,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
schools  for  the  year  1864-65,  was  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  city  tax.   And  we  are  not  only  paying  *a  less  propor- 
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tion  of  the  city  taxes  for  education,  than  formerly,  but  we  actu- 
ally pay  a  less  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  :  — 


Financial 
year. 

Valuation. 

School  Tax  on 
$  1,000. 

1844-45 

$  118,450,300 

$  1.73 

1845-46 

135,948,700 

1.66 

1846-47 

148,839,600 

2.01 

1847-48 

162,360,400 

2.14 

Average  for  the  above  four  years 

1.88 

1861-62 

275,760,100 

2.08 

1862-63 

276,217,000 

1.93 

1863-64 

302,507,200 

1.55 

1864-65 

332,449,900 

1.93 

Average  for  the  above  four  years 

1.87 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  above  tables  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  school  expenditures  to  the  amount 
of  taxable  property. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  contains 
a  graduated  table,  in  which  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  State 
are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Taking  the  last  four  years,  Boston  stands  in  this 
table  as  follows  :  — 

Years.  Rank.  Percentage. 

1S60-61  328  $.001-00 

1861-  62  327  .001-06 

1862-  63  315  .001-11 

1863-  64  324  .001-02 


But  although  Boston  is  near  the  foot  of  the  list  in  the  per- 

ceirtage  of  valuation  expended  for  education ,  the   position  is 
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reversed  in  the  graduated  table,  showing  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years.  On  this  basis  of  comparison,  only  five  or  six 
towns  stand  above  Boston. 

I  have  presented  the  foregoing  statistics,  not  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  city  of  Boston  is  less  liberal  than  formerly  in 
educational  matters,  but  rather  to  show  that  we  are  not  running 
into  extravagance  in  our  expenditures  for  schools  :  to  show 
that  although  the  aggregate  of  the  expenses  for  this  object  is 
large  and  is  yearly  increasing,  it  is  still  confined  within  reason- 
able limits.  The  liberal  provision  which  has  been  made  in  this 
city  for  public  education  has  kept  the  schools  up  to  so  high  a 
standard,  both  as  regards  accommodations  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  instruction  imparted,  that  they  afford  the  best 
available  schooling  for  the  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
well-to-do  tax-payers.  It  is  thus  that  our  liberal  policy  has 
proved  itself  the  most  economical.  It  has  enabled  us  to  provide 
tuition  for  twenty  dollars  per  pupil,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  is 
afforded  in  private  schools  at  two  hundred  dollars,  or  ten  times 
the  rate.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  greater  progress  than  any 
other  large  city  has  made  towards  the  true  ideal  of  a  system  of 
public  education,  which  requires  that  the  schools  shall  be  free  to 
all,  good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  the  children  of  all. 

In  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  Primary  Schools,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  "  oral  lessons  "  in  all  the  classes.  The  require- 
ment respecting  this  description  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Sixth  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  size,  form,  and  color,  illustrated  by 
objects  in  the  schoolroom ;  also  upon  common  plants  and  animals,  illus- 
trated by  the  objects  themselves  or  by  pictures. 
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**  Fifth  Class — Oral  lessons  on  form,  size,  and  color,  and  on  plants 
and  animals ;  illustrated  as  above. 

"Fourth  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  objects  as  above,  with  their  parts, 
qualities,  and  uses. 

14  Third  Class  —  Oral  lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common  objects,  and 
the  senses. 

"  Second  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  the  most  com- 
mon phenomena  of  nature. 

"First  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  occupations,  with 
exercise  of  observations  by  noting  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
objects,  comparing  and  classifying  them,  considering  their  uses,  the 
countries  from  which  they  come,  and  their  modes  of  production,  prepar- 
ation, and  fabrication." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  oral  lessons"  thus  provided  for 
constitute  a  progressive  course  of  Object  Teaching,  or  lessons 
on  objects,  beginning  with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  rising,  finally,  to  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  or  sense  of  relation,  as  it  has  been  called,  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  its  earliest  operations.  No  text-book  has  been 
prescribed  for  this  branch  of  instruction,  either  for  the  use  of 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  no  specific  amount  of  time  is  assigned  to 
it,  all  the  details  of  its  management  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  teachers. 

Oral  instruction  is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention ;  wise 
teachers  have  always  used  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  For 
some  years  past  it  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  prominent 
in  our  Primary  Schools.  It  is,  however,  only  about  three  years 
since  oral  lessons  on  objects  were  recognized  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  schools,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  programme  from  which  the  above  abstract  is  taken.  This 
is  the  period  required  for  completing  the  Primary  School  course 
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of  training,  and,  therefore,  the  pupils  now  graduating  ought  to 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Object  Teaching,  provided  for 
all  the  different  classes.  But  the  requirement  in  respect  to  this 
branch  has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  complied  with.  Perhaps  the 
most  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  teaching  the  required  oral  lessons  on  objects.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  agencies  now  in  opera- 
tion will  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  in  this  direction.  Of 
the  agencies  to  which  I  refer,  our  excellent  Training  School  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  Here  our  Primary  Teachers  may, 
at  any  time,  see  exercises  in  Object  Teaching,  conducted  by 
teachers  who  understand  thoroughly  both  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  teachers  are  expected  to 
copy  the  object  lessons  given  in  this  institution  ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  conscientious  and  intelligent  teacher  can 
witness  the  oral  lessons  on  objects,  as  there  given,  without  ap- 
proving the  general  spirit  of  the  method,  and  desiring  to  imitate 
it  in  her  school.  Thus,  as  a  model  Object  Teaching  school, 
always  open  for  inspection,  it  is  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  system.  And 
it  will  exert  a  still  greater  influence  in  the  same  direction 
through  its  trained  graduates,  who,  I  trust,  will  be  appointed  to 
fill  many  of  the  vacancies  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  our 
Primary  Schools.  Some  have  already  been  appointed.  The 
first  step  has  been  taken,  and  the  improvement  which  has  been 
inaugurated  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  carried  forward,  gradually, 
but  surely,  until,  at  length,  every  school  will  be  taught  by  a 
teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  not  only  oral  lessons,  but  every  branch  of  elementary 
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education.  Bu,t  it  will  take  time  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
change.  With  my  present  views  I  should  not  recommend  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  school  time  should  be  devoted 
to  Object  Teaching  in  its  narrow  sense,  that  is,  as  including 
special  set  lessons  on  objects.  One  short  daily  exercise  in  it 
might  be  sufficient.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  she  has  not  time  to 
spare  for  so  much  as  one  lesson  of  five  or  ten  minutes  each 
day,  then  let  her  arrange  for  three  lessons  a  week,  or  two,  or 
at  least  one. 

Object  Teaching,  in  its  broad  and  true  meaning,  is  not  lim- 
ited to  oral  lessons  on  objects.  It  is  only  another  name  for  the 
right  method  of  teaching  every  branch  of  elementary  education. 
It  is  the  natural  method,  aiming  always  to  teach  things  and 
ideas  in  connection  with  words,  which  are  but  arbitrary  signs  of 
things  and  ideas.  It  aims  to  teach  everything  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  to  self-education  and  self-develop- 
ment. If  asked  to  name  the  most  essential  element  in  Object 
Teaching,  in  its  wide  signification,  I  should  say  it  is  its  ten- 
dency to  excite  the  curiosity,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  any  method  is  good  or  bad 
just  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  stimulate  or  repress  this  princi- 
pie  of  action.  4 «  To  acquire  knowledge,  or  to  discover  truth," 
says  Dugald  Stewart,  * '  is  the  proper  object  of  curiosity;  —  a 
principle  of  action  which  is  coeval  with  the  first  operations  of 
the  intellect,  and  which,  in  most  minds,  continues  through  life 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  the 
character  and  the  conduct.  It  is  this  principle  which  puts  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  motion,  and  gives  them  that  exercise 
which  is  necessary  for  their  development  and  improvement. 
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.  .  .  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  those  who  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  youth,  the  great  importance  of  stimulat- 
ing the  curiosity,  and  of  directing  it  to  proper  objects,  as  the 
most  effectual  of  all  means  for  securing  the  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  provisions  that 
can  be  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  in  consequence 
of  the  resources  it  furnishes  when  we  are  left  to  depend  on  our- 
selves for  enjoyment ;  and,  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  pro- 
gressive vigor  with  which  it  operates  to  the  very  close  of  life,  in 
proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  our  experience,  and  the  extent 
of  our  information." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  curiosity  on  which  so  great  a 
stress  is  laid,  is  that  curiosity  alone  which  has  truth  for  its  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  the  curiosity  to  know  what  is  said,  but  the  curi- 
osity to  know  what  is  true.  In  all  the  instruction  imparted,  and 
in  all  the  studies  pursued,  in  our  schools,  it  should  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  teacher  to  awaken,  stimulate,  and  strengthen 
this  curiosity,  and  to  turn  it  to  useful  pursuits.  And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance in  education,  that  the  curiosity  should  be  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  moral  improvement 
and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  society. 

The  history  of  self-educated  men  is  but  the  history  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  The  life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  graduates  of  our  schools,  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion on  this  point.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  with 
a  very  small  stock  of  school  learning.  In  the  eyes  of  a  mere 
< '  haberdasher  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  or  of  one  of  Carlisle's  "ge- 
rund-grinders," his  education  would  have  appeared  very  defi- 
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cient.  But  somehow,  either  by  his  teachers  at  school,  one  of 
whom,  he  said,  employed  the  "most  encouraging  methods,"  or 
by  his  parents  at  home,  his  curiosity,  which  was,  doubtless,  na- 
turally strong,  had  been  awakened.  And  it  was  the  vigorous 
and  persevering  operation  of  this  desire  for  knowledge  which 
impelled  him  to  that  self-education  which  made  him  great. 
Says  Miss  Edgeworth,  6 1  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  look- 
ing over  Dr.  Franklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  his  observations 
upon  different  subjects.  Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  in  a 
boat,  in  a  mine,  in  a  printer's  shop,  in  a  crowded  city,  or  in  the 
country,  in  Europe  or  America,  he  displayed  the  same  activity 
of  observation.  When  anything,  however  trifling,  struck  him, 
which  he  could  not  account  for,  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
traced  the  effect  to  its  cause." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  should  be  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  early  education  to  develop  activity  of  observation;  and  the 
normal  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  to  exercise  the 
observing  faculties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Object  Teaching,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  whole  system  is  intended  to  lead  to  self-education. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  read  a  word, 
the  aim  should  be  to  teach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  enable 
the  child  to  read  the  next  word  without  help,  and  to  make  him 
desire  to  do  so. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  education,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  following  admirable  sketch 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Object  Teaching  in  the  ante-school 
period  of  childhood  :  — 
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"  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infant  to  see  that  all 
knowledge  of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech 
is  self-gained  ;  that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  associated  with 
certain  visual  appearances,  the  possession  of  particular  forms  and  colors 
by  particular  persons,  the  production  of  special  sounds  by  animals  of 
special  aspects,  are  phenomena  which  it  observes  for  itself.  In  man- 
hood, too,  when  there  are  no  loDger  teachers  at  hand,  the  observations 
and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance  must  be  made  unhelped ; 
and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  while  the  process  dis- 
played in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  large,  is  repeated  alike  by  the 
infant  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must  be  followed  during  the  period 
between  infancy  and  manhood,  and  that,  too,  even  in  so  simple  a  thing 
as  learning  the  properties  of  objects  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  one  method  must  be  pursued  throughout?  And  is  not 
nature  perpetually  thrusting  this  method  upon  us,  if  we  have  but  the 
wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it  ?  What  can  be  more  mani- 
fest than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sympathy  ?  Mark  how 
the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your  face  the  toy  it  holds, 
that  you  may  look  at  it.  See  when  it  makes  a  creek  with  its  wet  finger 
on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you ;  does  it  again,  and  again 
looks  at  you  ;  thus  saying,  as  clearly  as  it  can,  —  1  Hear  this  new  sound.' 
Notice  how  the  elder  children  come  into  the  room  exclaiming — 1  Mamma, 
see  what  a  curious  thing,'  *  Mamma,  look  at  this,'  '  Mamma,  look  at 
that;'  and  would  continue  the  habit,  did  not  the  silly  mamma  tell  them 
not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how,  when  out  with  the  house-maid,  each 
one  runs  up  to  her  with  the  new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how 
pretty  it  is,  and  to  get  her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager 
volubility  with  which  every  urchin  describes  any  novelty  he  has  been 
to  see,  if  only  he  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  interest. 

"  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  its  surface?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we 
must  conform  our  course  to  their  intellectual  instincts,  —  that  we  must 
just  systematize  the  natural  process,  —  that  we  must  listen  to  all  the 
child  has  to  tell  us  about  each  object,  must  induce  it  to  say  everything  it 
can  think  of  about  such  object,  must  occasionally  draw  its  attention  to 
facts  it  has  not  yet  observed,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  to  them  itself 
whenever  they  recur,  and  must  go  on,  by  and  by,  to  indicate  or  supply 
new  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive  examination? 
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"  See  the  way  in  which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent  mother  con- 
ducts her  lessons.  Step  by  step  she  familiarizes  her  little  boy  with  the 
names  of  the  simpler  attributes,  hardness,  softness,  color,  taste,  size,  &c, 
in  doing  which  she  finds  him  eagerly  help,  by  bringing  this  to  show  her 
that  it  is  red,  and  the  other  to  make  her  feel  that  it  is  hard,  as  fast  as 
she  gives  him  words  for  these  properties.  Each  additional  property  as 
she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh  thing  which  he  brings  her,  she 
takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those  he  already  knows ;  so 
that,  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  he  may  get  into  the  habit  of 
separating  them  one  after  another.  Gradually,  as  there  occur  cases  in 
which  he  omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  properties  he  has  become 
acquainted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice  of  asking  him  whether 
there  is  not  something  more  that' he  can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he  has 
got.  Probably,  he  does  not  understand.  After  letting  him  puzzle 
awhile,  she  tells  him ;  perhaps  laughing  at  him  a  little  for  his  failure. 
A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and  he  perceives  what  is  to  be  done.  When 
next  she  says,  she  knows  something  more  about  the  object  than  he  has 
told  her,  his  pride  is  roused  ;  1m  looks  at  it  intently ;  he  thinks  over  all 
that  he  has  heard ;  and  the  problem  being  easy,  presently  finds  it  out. 
He  is  full  of  glee  at  his  successs  and  she  sympathizes  with  him.  In 
common  with  every  child,  he  delights  in  the  discovery  of  his  powers. 
He  wishes  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more  things  about 
which  to  tell  her.  As  his  faculties  unfold,  she  adds  quality  after  quality 
to  the  list ;  progressing  from  hardness  and  softness  to  roughness  and 
smoothness, 'from  color  to  polish,  from  simple  bodies  to  composite  ones, 
thus  constantly  complicating  the  problem  as  he  gains  competence,  con- 
stantly taxing  his  attention  and  memory  to  a  greater  extent,  constantly 
maintaining  his  interest  by  supplying  him  with  new  impressions,  such 
as  his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  gratifying  him  by  conquests 
over  such  small  difficulties  as  he  can  master. 

"  In  doing  this  she  is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous 
process  that  was  going  on  during  a  still  earlier  period,  simply  aiding 
self-evolution  ;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode  suggested  by  the  boy's  in- 
stinctive behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too,  the  course  she  is  pursuing 
is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhaustive  observation  ; 
which  is  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To  tell  a  child  this  and  to 
show  it  the  other,  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make  it  a 
mere  recipient  of  another's  observations ;  a  proceeding  which  weakens 
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rather  than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self-instruction,  which  deprives  it 
of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  successful  activity,  —  which  presents 
this  all-attractive  knowledge  under  the  aspect  of  formal  tuition,  —  and 
which  thus  generates  that  indifference  aud  even  disgust  with  which 
these  Object  Lessons  are  not  unfrequently  regarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  pursue  the  course  above  described,  is  simply  to  guide  the  intellect 
to  its  appropriate  food  ;  to  join  with  the  intellectual  appetites  their 
natural  adjuncts,  —  amour  propre,  and  the  desire  for  sympathy,  to  in- 
duce by  the  union  of  all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  insures 
perceptions  alike  vivid  and  complete ;  and  to  habituate  the  mind,  from 
the  beginning,  to  that  practice  of  self-help  which  it  must  ultimately 
follow." 

Is  not  this  evidently  nature's  method,  and  therefore  the  true 
method  ?  Of  course,  nobody  supposes  that  the  precise  details 
here  described  are  to  be  copied  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  the 
system,  the  philosophy,  the  theory,  the  method,  the  spirit,  that 
I  would  hold  up  for  study  and  imitation.  The  system  is  com- 
prised in  three  words,  sympathy,  curiosity,  and  self-help.  The 
teacher  must  put  herself  in  communication  with  the  child's  mind 
before  she  can  really  do  anything  for  its  education ;  and  this  is 
done  by  means  of  sympathy  only.  This,  young  teachers  are 
much  less  likely  to  understand  than  those  of  maturer  years. 
Then  the  -thirst  for  knowledge  is  to  be  awakened  and  strength- 
ened  by  the  skilful  guiding  and  exercising  of  the  observing 
faculties.  If  the  right  kind  of  mental  food  is  presented  to  the 
child's  mind,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way,  he  will 
have  an  appetite  for  it,  and  the  appetite  will  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  And  finally,  the  child  must,  at  every  step,  be  led  to 
do  everything  for  itself  which  it  can  do,  and  be  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources,  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  directed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  feel  that  it  is  self-directed,  and  helped  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  think  that  it  is  doing  everything 
without  help.  These  three  things,  which  constitute  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  Object  Teaching,  are  not  to  be  applied  successively 
at  different  periods  of  time,  they  are  to  go  together  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  exercise,  and  every  lesson,  whether  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  numbers,  drawing,  printing,  or  on  objects. 
To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  will  add  that  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  the  three  elements  I  have  named  com- 
prise the  whole  of  Object  Teaching,  or  the  method  of  nature ; 
what  I  mean  is,  that  they  are  the  essentials. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  untrained,  uneducated,  narrow, 
routine,  rote-teaching  teachers,  will  not  accept  this  doctrine  ;  or, 
more  precisely,  I  should  say,  cannot  accept  it.  Their  experience 
has  taught  them  that  children  do  not  like  to  learn,  that  nothing 
but  compulsory  drill  will  bring  them  up  to  the  required  standard 
of  scholarship,  and  they  have  no  faith  in  any  other  method. 

Well,  there  are  two  things  to  be  said  to  such  teachers,  and 
to  all  persons  who  take  the  same  ground ;  first,  the  required 
standard,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  the  proper  standard,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  reached  by  pursuing  the  proper  methods ; 
and,  second,  the  experience  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
probably  does  not  include  a  fair  and  full  experiment  with  the 
Object  Teaching  method. 

Having  laid  the  great  English  educationist  under  contribution 
for  a  picture  of  Object  Teaching  in  the  home,  before  the  child 
is  sent  to  school,  I  will  introduce,  by  way  of  contrast,  another 
picture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  the  best 
American  writer  on  this  subject,  exhibiting,  perhaps  in  rather 
strong  colors,  the  characteristics  of  that  type  of  elementary  in- 
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struction  which  has  been  too  common,  and  is  not  yet  wholly 
extinct,  that  type  which  Object  Teaching  is  designed  to  reform. 

"  This  is  what  we  do,  we  grown-up  and  pretendedly  grown- wiser 
people ;  we  catch  up  the  acting,  looking,  learning,  working,  and  manu- 
facturing, happy  little  creature,  and  clap  him,  together  with  twenties, 
thirties,  forties,  or  fifties  besides,  into  a  wooden  box,  hardly,  in  some 
instances,  large  enough  to  hold  them  without  jamming  and  hurting  one 
against  the  other ;  and  fasten  him  upon  a  seat,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
many  objects  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of,  and  which  he  has  been  doing 
with,  as  nature  intended.  Yes,  there  we  fasten  him,  or  permit  our 
agent,  the  School  Committee  or  the  School  Teacher,  to  do  it ;  and  we 
make  him  bend  his  neck,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  a  plain,  dry  surface  of 
paper.  This  he  must  not  cut,  fold,  crumple,  or  variously  shape,  in  the 
way  of  cultivating  his  manufacturing  abilities.  No :  he  must  look 
straight  down  upon  this  metamorphosis  of  cotton.  Were  it  but  the 
rags  out  of  which  it  came,  many-shaped,  many-hued,  there  would  be 
something  to  hold  the  eye  ;  but  what  does  he  see  now  ?  Words* 
words,  words;  little  black,  immovable  images,  which  he  cannot  get 
his  fingers  under.  "What  cares  he  for  them  ?  Nature  made  him  to 
care  for  things,  and  for  words  too,  just  so  far  as  they  stand  for  the 
things  he  has  to  do  with,  or  can  have  any  clear  idea  of.  He  indeed, 
has  an  appetite,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  words,  so  far  as  they  convey 
any  ideas ;  but  we  do  not  consult  his  appetite,  but  give  him  the  words 
all  tasteless  of  meaning.  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey, 
that  no  explanations  at  all  are  ever  given,  but  that  none  scarcely  are 
given,  in  a  large  majority  of  schools,  take  the  country  through,  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  things  to  which  they  belong.  Before  the 
child  enters  school,  it  is  always  things ;  then  words.  At  school,  it  is 
first  words,  and  then  things;  that  is,  if  the  pupil  shall  happen  to 
come  across  them.  Otherwise,  he  must  go  without  such  substantial 
acquaintance.  Now,  this  ought  not  to  be.  This  period,  lent  by  nature 
to  prepare  for  future  industry  and  livelihood,  ought  not  to  be  so  un- 
profitably  and  wretchedly  spent.  In  all  common  sense  and  true  phil- 
osophy, this  paper-deadening,  ink-blinding  delusion  should  be  put  away. 
But  what  shall  take  its  place  ?  Realities,  life,  thought,  action,  intel- 
ligence ;  just  what  the  child  has  been  forced  to  leave  at  his  own  home. 
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This  might  be  done,  and  how  easily  and  cheaply  done  besides !  Really 
it  would  not  cost,  on  the  whole  so  much  as  school-weariness  or  school- 
hate  costs,  when  it  breaks  over  bounds  and  runs  wild  into  mischief." 

It  is  Object  Teaching,  rightly  applied,  which  will  give  to 
the  school  the  needed  "  realities,  life,  thought,  action,  intelli- 
gence." And  in  whatever  school  these  elements  are  found  they 
have  been  produced  by  Object  Teaching,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  by  no  other  agency.  If  these  characteristics  are  not  found 
in  any  school  which  pretends  to  be  an  Object  Teaching  school, 
then  it  is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
Object  Teaching  which  I  approve.  I  have  already  stated 
what  I  deem  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  this  system,  but 
another  very  important  element  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Burton's 
description  of  the  opposite  system.  .It  recognises  the  duty  on 
the  part  of  teacher  to  teach  as  well  as  to  set  tasks  and  heir 
recitations.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  teaching  and  hearing 
recitations  are  often  combined  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
exercise,  and  this  is  well.  But  it  is  not  a  very  common 
practice  to  teach  an  advance  lesson  before  it  is  given  out  to 
be  prepared  for  recitation.  This  ought  to  be  done  much  more 
than  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  difficulty  is  to  be 
explained,  and  every  problem  solved,  for  the  pupils,  but  that 
just  the  help,  and  just  the  explanation,  and  just  the  sugges- 
tions, needed  should  be  given. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  and  ridicule  Object  Teaching, 
as  they  understand  it.  And  I  do  not  blame  them  in  the  least 
for  so  doing,  for  their  error  is  not  in  rejecting  true  Object 
Teaching.  They  are  not  passing  judgment  on  the  genuine 
article,  for  they  do  not  know  what  that  is.    They  have  only 
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seen  or  heard  of  the  counterfeit,  the  poor  imitation,  and  they 
are  right  in  pronouncing  it  worthless.  Were  they  to  see  the 
real  thing,  and  fully  understand  its  nature  and  scope,  they 
would  probably  accept  it  and  value  it.  Their  judgment  is 
all  right,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Their  fault  consists  in  presuming 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  a  subject  which  they  have  not  fully 
investigated.  Xo  mere  printed  page  can  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  a  true  Object  Teaching  school.  The  school 
itself  must  be  visited ;  its  operations  must  be  attentively  studied 
and  its  results  carefully  examined.  But,  nevertheless,  some 
general  notion  of  the  spirit  and  aims  and  methods  of  this  system 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract,  from  a  very  able 
report  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Brown  University,  and  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association. 

"But  what  is  object  teaching?  Not  that  so-called  object  teaching 
which  is  confined  to  a  few  blocks  and  cards  to  be  taken  from  the 
teacher's  desk,  at  set  times,  to  exhibit  a  limited  round  of  angles, 
triangles,  squares,  cubes,  cones,  pyramids,  or  circles;  not  that  which 
requires  the  pupil  to  take  some  model  of  an  object  lesson  drawn  out 
merely  as  a  specimen,  and  commit  it  to  memory ;  nor  is  it  that  inju- 
dicious method  which  some  teachers  have  adopted  in  order  to  be 
thorough,  that  leads  them  to  develop  distinctions  which  are  suited  only 
to  the  investigations  of  science ;  nor  is  it  a  foolish  adherence  to  the  use 
of  actual  objects  when  clear  conceptions  have  been  formed  and  may 
take  the  place  of  physical  forms ;  nor  is  that  excessive  talking  about 
objects  which  makes  the  teacher  do  everything,  and  leaves  the  child  to 
do  nothing,  —  that  assigns  no  task  to  be  performed,  —  a  most  -vietched 
and  reprehensible  practice ;  nor,  again,  is  it  that  which  makes  a  few 
oral  lessons,  without  anything  else,  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

"  But  it  is  that  which  takes  into  the  account  the  whole  realm  of  Na- 
ture and  Art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it ;  assumes  as  known 
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only  what  the  child  knows,  —  not  what  the  teacher  knows,  —  and  works 
from  the  well  known  to  the  obscurely  known,  and  so  onward  and  up- 
ward, till  the  learner  can  enter  the  fields  of  science  or  abstract  thought. 
It  is  that  which  develops  the  abstract  from  the  concrete,  —  which  de- 
velops the  idea,  then  gives  the  term.  It  is  that  which  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  child,  and  that  through  the  senses  until  clear  and 
vivid  conceptions  are  formed,  and  then  uses  these  conceptions  as  some- 
ting  real  and  vital.  It  is  that  which  follows  Nature's  order,  —  the 
thing,  the  conception,  the  word  ;  so  that  when  this  order  is  reversed, — 
the  word,  the  conception,  the  thing,  —  the  chain  of  connection  shall  not  be 
broken.  The  word  shall  instantly  occasion  the  conception,  and  the  con- 
ception shall  be  accompanied  with  the  firm  conviction  of  a  corresponding 
external  reality.  It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides  mere 
empty  verbal  expressions  in  every  school  exercise,  — in  other  words,  ex- 
pression and  thought,  in  place  of  expression  and  no  thought.  It  is  that 
which  cultivates  expression  as  an  answer  to  an  inward  pressing  want, 
rather  than  a  fanciful  collection  of  pretty  phrases  culled  from  different 
authors,  and  having  the  peculiar  merit  of  sounding  well.  It  is  that 
which  makes  the  school  a  place  where  the  child  comes  in  contact  with 
realities  just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common  sense,  as  when  he  roamed  at 
pleasure  in  the  fields,  —  and  not  a  place  for  irksome  idleness,  —  not  a 
place  where  the  most  delightful  word  uttered  by  the  teacher  is1 "  dis- 
missed." It  is  that  which  relieves  the  child's  task  only  by  making  it 
intelligible  and  possible,  not  by  taking  the  burden  from  him.  It  bids 
him  examine  for  himself,  discriminate  for  himself,  and  express  for  him- 
self, —  the  teacher,  the  while,  standing  by  to  give  hints  and  sugges- 
tions,—  not  to  relieve  the  labor.  In  short,  it  is  that  which  addresses 
itself  directly  to  the  eye  external  or  internal,  which  summons  to  its  aid 
things  present  or  things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  and  bids 
them  yield  the  lessons  which  they  infold,  —  which  deals  with  actual 
existence,  and  not  with  empty  dreams — a  living  realism,  and  not  a 
fossil  dogmatism.  It  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  systematic  way,  if  it  can 
be  done,  —  without  much  form  where  system  is  impracticable ;  but  in- 
troduced it  should  be  in  some  way  everywhere.  It  will  aid  any  teacher 
in  correcting  dogmatic  tendencies,  by  enlivening  his  lessons,  and  giving 
zest  to  his  instructions.  He  will  draw  from  the  heavens  above,  and  from 
the  earth  beneath,  or  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  from  the  world 
without  and  from  the  world  within.    He  will  not  measure  his  lessons  by 
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pages,  nor  progress  by  fluency  of  utterance.  He  will  dwell  in  living 
thought,  surrounded  by  living  thinkers,  —  leaving  at  every  point  the 
impress  of  an  objective  and  a  subjective  reality.  Thoughtful  himself, 
he  will  be  thought-stirring  in  all  his  teaching.  In  fact,  his  very  pres- 
ence, with  his  thought-inspiring  methods,  gives  tone  to  his  whole  school. 
Virtue  issues  unconsciously  from  his  every  look,  and  every  act.  He 
himself  becomes  a  model  of  what  his  pupils  should  be.  To  him  an 
exercise  in  geography  will  not  be  a  stupid  verbatim  recitation  of  de- 
scriptive paragraphs,  but  a  stretching  out  of  the  mental  vision  to  see  in 
living  picture,  ocean  and  continent,  mountain  and  valley,  river  and 
lake,  not  on  a  level  plane,  but  rounded  up  to  conform  to  the  curvature 
of  a  vast  globe.  The  description  of  a  prairie  on  fire,  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  will  be  wrought  up  into  a  brilliant  object  lesson.  A  read- 
ing lesson  descriptive  of  a  thunder-storm  on  Mount  Washington,  will 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  elocu- 
tionist It  will  be  accompanied  with  a  conception  wrought  into  the 
child's  mind,  outstripped  in  grandeur  only  by  the  scene  itself.  The 
mind's  eye  will  see  the  old  mountain  itself,  with  its  surroundings  of 
gorge  and  cliff,  of  woodland  and  barren  rock,  of  deep  ravine  and  craggy 
peak.  It  will  see  the  majestic  thunder-cloud  moving  up,  with  its  snow- 
white  summits  resting  on  walls  as  black  as  midnight  darkness.  The  ear 
will  almost  hear  the  peals  of  muttering  thunder  as  they  reverberate 
from  hill  to  hill. 

"  A  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  make  such  a  scene  an 
all-absorbing  lesson.  It  is  an  object  lesson,  —  at  least,  a  quasi- object 
lesson,  — just  such  as  should  be  daily  mingled  with  those  on  external 
realities.  To  give  such  lessons,  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a 
quickened  spirit,  —  a  kind  of  intellectual  regeneration.  Let  him  but 
try  it  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself  emerging 
from  the  dark  forms  of  Judaism  into  the  clear  light  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation.   Indeed,  this  allusion  contains  more  than  a  resemblance. 

"  The  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence 
•  The  Master.'  In  him  was  embodied  and  set  forth  the  art  of  teaching. 
He  was  the  '  teacher  come  from  God  '  to  reveal  in  his  own  person  and 
practice  God's  ideal  of  teaching.  And  did  he  not  invariably  descend 
to  the  concrete  even  with  his  adult  disciples  ?  Hence  it  was  that  1  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly.' 

"Whoever  will  study  the  lessons  given  by  him  will  see  with  what 
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unparalleled  skill  he  passed  from  concrete  forms  up  to  abstract  truths. 
He  seldom  commenced  with  the  abstract.  1 A  sower  went  forth  to 
sow ; '  '  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ; '  '  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches,'  —  are  specimens  of  the  way  he  would  open  a  lesson  to  un- 
fold some  important  abstract  truth.  The  best  treatise  on  object  teach- 
ing extant  is  the  four  Gospels. 

"  Commencing  as  if  he  discovered  an  interior  fitness  in  the  object 
itself,  he  would  lay  under  contribution  the  wheat,  the  tares,  the  grass, 
the  lilies,  the  water,  the  bread,  the  harvest,  the  cloud  or  the  passing 
event,  and  that  to  give  some  important  lesson  to  his  disciples. 

"  The  abstract  we  must  teach,  but  our  teaching  need  not  be  abstract. 
We  may  approach  the  abstract  through  the  concrete.  We  must  do  it 
in  many  cases.  And  the  methods  of  our  Saviour  are  the  divine 
methods,  informally  expressed  in  his  life.  Let  us  reverently  study  them, 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  employed.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  fundamental  uses  of  objects ;  such  the  adaptation  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  development  to  external  Nature ;  such  its  growth* 
and  ever  increasing  capacity  to  interpret  the  revelations  of  her  myriad 
forms  ;  and  such  the  wonderful  power  of  language." 

In  connection  with  this  admirable  statement  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  system,  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  summary  of  its  ends  and  uses,  from  an  ex- 
cellent little  book  on  "  Early  and  Infant-School  Education"  by 
James  dime,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training 
College,  Edinburgh. 

"  The  predominant  aspect  of  the  object  lesson  is  the  mental  exercise 
it  gives ;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  the 
different  phases  of  observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  which 
little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It  is 
a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian,  process ;  the  information  it  gives  is  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

"  The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive. It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
dealing  with  things  which  can  interest  the  child  or  exercise  his  mind. 
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Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for  children ;  for  it  directs  their  attention  to 
animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  their  qualities,  habits,  and 
uses ;  to  trees  and  plants,  and  flowers ;  to  the  metals,  and  other  minerals, 
which  from  their  properties  are  in  constant  use.  It  is  Physical  Science 
for  children  ;  for  it  leads  them  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  seasons,  with  the  light  and  heat  which  make 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form 
the  mass  of  matter  around  us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children ; 
for  it  exhibits  to  them  the  things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their 
homes,  and  the  way  to  use  them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social 
Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  describes  the  various  trades,  processes  in 
different  walks  of  art,  and  the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor 
which  society  has  sanctioned  for  carrying  'these  on  in  harmony  and 
mutual  dependence.  It  is  Physiology  for  children  ;  for  it  tells  them  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  members  for  physical  and 
mental  ends,  with  the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse. 
It  is  the  science  of  common  things  for  children ;  for  it  disregards  noth- 
ing which  can  come  under  their  notice  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellows  or  their  superiors.  And,  finally,. it  is  Geography  for  children' 
since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration  in  mountain  and  river, 
forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  with  their 
productions  and  the  habits  of  their  people,  the  populous  city,  and  the 
scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage." 

There  are  those,  I  am  well  aware,  who  will  say  that  all  this 
is  throwing  away  time  and  energy ;  and  that  children  would  be 
better  occupied  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  in  learning  the 
multiplication  table,  and  so  fitting  themselves  for  the  practical 
business  of  life.  Where  schools  are  controlled  and  taught  by 
persons  entertaining  this  narrow  view  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  education,  children  must  continue  to  pass  much  of  their 
school  life  in  unprofitable  employment,  or  in  their  idleness. 
But,  fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  training  pre- 
scribed for  the  pupils  in  our  Primary  Schools.    It  has  already 
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been  fully  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  these  schools  ;  and,  besides,  we  have,  in  successful  operation, 
an  excellent  Training  School,  where  ladies  who  are  to  become 
teachers  of  Primary  Schools  are  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  system.  It  only  remains  for 
the  teachers  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations 
in  this  respect.  If  there  is  any  teacher  who  has  not  yet  made  a 
beginning  in  lessons  on  objects,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
not  longer  defer  it.  Some  excellent  teachers  unconsciously 
carry  the  spirit  of  the  system  into  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary 
branches,  and  by  so  doing,  produce  very  satisfactory  results. 
But  they  would  produce  still  better  results,  if  they  would  go  a 
step  farther,  and  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  special  lessons 
on  objects.  Some  are  deterred  from  undertaking  this  descrip- 
tion of  teaching,  by  the  erroneous  notion  that  an  object  lesson 
must  be  given  after  a  certain  technical  formula  which  they  do 
not  understand.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  most  effectual 
lessons  for  young  children  are  generally  those  which  have  the 
least  appearance  of  formality.  By  speaking  familiarly  with 
them  about  objects  within  the  range  of  their  experience  and 
observation,  we  shall  awaken  their  curiosity  and  cultivate  their 
attention. 

The  conversational  method  is  the  best,  although  the  topics 
should  not  be  left  altogether  to  chance.  The  different  subjects 
to  be  taught  should  be  introduced  in  their  natural  order,  and  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  —  and  they  should  be  graduated  to 
suit  the  age  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The  conversational 
teaching  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  educators, 
as  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  mode  of  proceeding  in 
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early  education.  It  was  so  peculiarly  the  method  of  Socrates 
that  it  is  known  by  his  name.  '  It  was  recommended  and  illus- 
trated by  Rousseau  and  by  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberg  made  it  their  chief  instrument  of  instruction. 
Dr.  Franklin  has  told  us  in  his  autobiography  how  his  father 
made  use  of  it  in  the  education  of  his  children.  "  At  his 
table,"  he  says,  "  he  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  possible,  some 
sensible  friend  or  neighbor ;  and  always  took  care  to  start  some 
ingenious  or  useful  topic  of  discourse,  which  might  tend  to 
improve  the  minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means  he  turned 
our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent,  in  the  con- 
duct of  life."  At  an  educational  meeting  held  in  Plymouth 
county  in  1838,  Daniel  "Webster  expressed  his  views  on  this 
topic  in  the  following  language  :  u  It  has  become  the  fashion 
to  teach  everything  through  the  press.  Conversation,  so  valued 
in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and  neglected ;  whereas  it  is 
the  richest  source  of  culture.  TTe  teach  too  much  by  manuals, 
too  little  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind ;  we  have 
too  much  of  words,  too  little  of  things.  Take  any  of  the  common 
departments,  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  practical  detail,  say 
geology.  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught  by  ex- 
cursions in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things.  YTe  begin  with  the 
abstracts,  and  know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts ;  we  deal  in 
generals,  and  go  not  to  particulars ;  we  begin  with  the  repre- 
sentatives, leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers  should  teach 
things"  And  Spurzheim,  using  the  words  signs,  and  ideas,  as 
synonymous  with  "representatives"  and  "constituents,"  says, 
"  school  education,  after  the  monkish  and  old-fashioned  system, 
begins  with  teaching  printed  and  written  signs,  without  explain- 
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ing  their  signification,  and  even  the  instruction  we  commonly 
receive  in  colleges,  is  more  a  communication  of  signs  than  ideas. 
Youth  are  admired  and  rewarded  in  proportion  as  they  know 
signs." 

I  have  witnessed  some  conversational  lessons  in  a  Primary 
School  by  Mr.  Alcott,  our  great  master  of  conversation,  and 
the  pioneer  of  infant  school  teaching  in  this  country.  I  wish 
every  teacher  could  enjoy  the  same  privilege ;  but  as  this  is  not 
practicable,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  read  his  golden  words  on 
this  subject : 

"  Conversation  is  the  mind's  mouth-piece,  its  best  spokesman ;  the 
leader  elect  and  prompter  in  teaching.  Practised  daily  it  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  school  studies ;  an  art  in  itself,  let  it  be  used  as 
such  and  ranked  as  an  accomplishment  second  to  none  that  nature  or 
culture  can  give.  Certainly,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  teach  ourselves 
and  children  how  to  talk.  Let  conversation  displace  much  that  passes 
current  under  the  name  of  recitation  ;  mostly  sound  and  parrotry,  a 
repeating  by  rote,  not  by  heart,  unmeaning  sounds  from  memory,  and 
no  more.  Good  teaching  makes  the  child  an  eye-witness,  he  seeing, 
then  telling  what  is  seen,  what  is  known,  or  comprehended  ;  a  dissolv- 
ing of  the  text  for  the  moment  and  a  beholding  in  thought  as  through 
a  glass.  '  Take  my  mind  a  moment,'  says  the  teacher,  *  and  see  how 
things  look  through  that  prism,'  and.  the  pupil  sees  prospects  never  seen 
before  or  surmised  by  him  in  that  lively  perspective.  So  taught  the 
masters :  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pythagoras,  Pestalozzi :  so  Christianity  was 
first  published  from  lovely  lips ;  so  every  one  teaches  deserving  the 
name  of  teacher  or  interpreter.  Illustrations  always  apt ;  life  calling 
forth  life ;  the  giving  of  life  and  a  partaking.  Nothing  should  be 
interposed  between  the  mind  and  its  subject*  matter ;  cold  sense  is  im- 
pertinent ;  learning  is  insufficient ;  only  life  alone,  —  life,  like  a  torch, 
lighting  the  head  and  the  heart.  Even  so  are  children  made  partakers 
of  it ;  are  asking  for  it  every  day  over  their  books,  in  schoolrooms  and 
elsewhere,  and  getting  some  elsewhere  in  these  times  of  activity.  .  . 
We  are  wont  to  associate  college  acquirements,  bo^ks,  erudition,  with 
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the  office  of  teaching,  and  to  consider  learning  as  the  teacher's  chief  qual- 
ification. It  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  the  schools  have  been  the  sufferers 
for  it.  Books  were  thoughts  first,  their  contents  the  results  of  think- 
ing, —  they  should  be  baits  for  thought  and  study.  We  need  minds 
whose  thoughts  are  the  substance  and  soul,  of  books ;  persons  of  good 
gifts,  having  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  can  impart  them  in  lovely 
ways,  can  dissolve  tlje  book  and  show  its  contents  outside  of  its  covers  ; 
meeting  their  classes,  first,  to  hear  all  they  can  recite  out  of  their  books, 
and  then  to  pour  from  a  glowing  mind  a  flood  of  light  over  the  pages, 
and  create  the  subject  anew  before  their  eyes,  inspiring  them  with  the 
soul  of  creation.  We  want  living  minds  to  quicken  and  inform  living 
minds.  A  boy's  life,  a  maiden's  time,  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
committing  words  to  the  memory  from  books  they  never  learn  the  use 
of" 

This  conversational  teaching  is  especially  needed  by  the  great 
mass  of  children  who  come  from  homes  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. Many  of  these  children,  who  are  of  the  age  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Grammar  School,  and. are  able  to  read  with  con- 
siderable fluency,  are  extremely  ignorant  of  "  common  things," 
ano\,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  they  have  had  too  little 
instruction  in  what  is  "  good  and  just,  and  prudent  in  the  con- 
duct of  life." 

As  a  means  of  promoting  Object  Teaching  in  our  schools,  it 
is  desirable  that  Committees  should,  in  their  visits  and  exami- 
nations, call  for  the  exercises  in  this  branch  w.hich  the  regula- 
tions require.  Teachers  feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  efforts  mainly  to  those  branches  and  subjects  which 
tell  in  examinations,  and  hence  the  mode  of  examination 
adopted  by  Committees  has  a  powerful  influence  in  determining 
the  kind  of  instruction  imparted.  It  should  therefore  be  the 
aim  of  all  who  have  the  supervision  of  schools  to  bestow  the 
highest  commendation  for  that  kind  of  service  which  really  does 
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the  most  good  to  the  pupils,  and  not  that  which  merely  makes 
the  best  show  in  a  recitation.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply 
is  as  certain  in  its  operation  in  the  schoolroom  as  in  the  market. 
A  few  years  ago  script  writing  was  rarely  seen  in  any  of  our 
Primary  Schools,  but  now  that  the  facilities  for  teaching  it  have 
been  supplied,  and  the  masters  of  the  Grammar.  Schools  ex- 
amine pupils  in  this  branch  for  admission  into  their  schools,  it 
has  become  universal.  So  it  will  be  with  Object  Teaching. 
When' teachers  find  that  they  can  afford  to  give  time  to  it,  they 
will  not  be  slow  in  finding  out  how  to  handle  it  to  advantage. 
They  will  have  by  them  the  works  of  Sheldon,  or  Calkins,  or 
Burton.  They  will  have  their  collections  of  objects,  —  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral ;  artificial  and  natural ;  indigenous  and 
exotic ;  domestic  and  foreign ;  and  so  we  shall  at  length  wit- 
ness the  consummation  of  the  wish  expressed  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  that  every  Primary  School  might  have  its  own  little 
museum.  When  our  children  shall  have  been  taught  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  this  system,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
they  will  be  found  on  their  holidays  crowding  the  galleries  of 
our  noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  instead  of  crowding,  as 
they  are  now  too  much  inclined  to  do,  the  halls  and  galleries  of 
negro  minstrels ;  and  when  they  sit  down  to  read  at  home,  they 
will  prefer  useful  and  instructive  books,  to  * 4  dime  novels,"  and 
other  novels  of  low  degree. 

What  is  now  especially  needed,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
the  processes  and  results  of  the  system,  is  a  set  or  series  of  six 
perfectly  graded  Primary  Schools,  that  is,  each  of  the  six 
classes,  in  one  building,  taught  in  exact  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Regulations,  each 
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teacher  giving  the  oral  instruction  needed  as  a  preparation  for 
what  is  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  next  higher 
grade.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  proposed  se- 
ries of  schools  should  be  graduates  of  the  Training  School, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  essential,  for  we  have  many  un- 
trained teachers  who  possess  sufficient  tact  and  intelligence  to 
enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  helps  now  available,  to  impart 
the  requisite  oral  instruction  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
schools  of  such  a  group  would  not  only  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  system,  but  they  would  serve  as  a  model  to  be  visited 
and  inspected  by  the  other  teachers,  and  by  members  of  the 
Committee.  This  is  substantially  the  course  that  was  pursued 
so  successfully  in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  graded 
system,  as  compared  with  the  ungraded  system. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  very  good, 
and  is  still  improving.  Their  accommodations  are  growing 
better  every  year.  Most  of  the  teachers  take  pains  to  keep 
their  schoolrooms  well  ventilated,  without  subjecting  the  chil- 
dren to  draughts  of  cold  air.  The  attendance  is,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  There  is 
less  waste  of  time  than  there  was  formerly.  Much  of  the  im- 
provement which  I  find  in  these  schools,  improvement  for 
which  the  teachers  deserve  great  credit,  does  not  count  at  all 
in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
To  appreciate  it  one  must  drop  into  the  schools,  as  I  do,  without 
giving  any  notice,  and  see  how  things  are  done.  The  good 
reading  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  report  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing from  the  points  where  it  was  first  developed,  and  I  trust  it 
will  soon  become  universal.  Still,  the  best  step  of  this  year  is 
20 
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that  relating  to  vocal  music.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  already 
fully  initiated  into  the  method.  Mr.  Mason,  by  showing  how 
to  teach  music  in  the  right  way,  is  doing  much  to  show  how  to 
teach  everything  in  the  right  way.  Some  complaints  are  made 
by  teachers  that  the  pupils  promoted  to  them  from  the  lower 
classes  are  not  fully  qualified,  but  these  complaints  must  be 
taken  with  liberal  allowance.  Of  course,  no  teacher  intends 
to  do  injustice  by  finding  fault  with  the  pupils  she  receives ; 
still,  some  injustice  is  done  in  this  way,  along  with  much  good, 
and  I  regard  it  as  an  admirable  element  of  our  system,  that 
each  teacher  is  personally  interested  in  calling  attention  to  the 
detects  in  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  next  below  her,  while 
she  is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  submit  the  results  of  her 
own  work  to  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  teacher  next  above  in 
grade.  There  is,  however,  need  of  a  competent  and  impartial 
umpire  to  stand  between  these  interested  parties  and  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all.  Such  an  umpire  will  be  supplied  when  the  Pri- 
marv  Schools  are  placed  under  the  pfi/uiptdship  of  the  masters 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  pupils  in  the  former  will  then 
be  properly  examined  for  promotion  as  they  now  are  in  the 
latter. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  at  this  time  about  our  mixed  Grammar 
Schools.  There  are  six  schools  of  this  description  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  — three  in  East  Boston,  and 
three  in  South  Boston.  In  most  respetts  they  are  excellent 
schools.  They  are  provided  with  good  buildings ;  they  are 
well  taught ;  and,  as  regards  attendance,  they  stand  high. 
Still,  there  is,  I  think,  a  fault  in  their  classification  which  re- 
quires correction.    The  result  of  the  present  arrangement  is, 
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that  the  boys  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  girls  in  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  the  graduating  class.  A  few  sta- 
tistical items  will  sufficiently  confirm  this  statement.  The 
average  number  of  boys  in  these  schools  during  the  past  six 
months  was  2,480,  while  the  number  of  girls  averaged  only 
1,764.  The  ratio  of  these  numbers  is  nearly  that  of  three  to 
two,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  boys  are  clearly  entitled  to 
three  fifths  of  the  privileges  of  these  schools.  They  ought  to 
occupy  three  out  of  five  of  the  seats  in  the  master's  class,  and 
receive  three  out  of  five  of  the  medals  awarded.  But  what  are 
the  facts?  At  the  last  exhibition,  the  girls  received  fifty-three 
medals,  while  the  boys  received  only  sixteen,  whereas  an  equi- 
table division  would  have  given  the  boys  forty-one,  and  the  girls 
twenty- eight.  I  cite  the  case  of  the  medals,  not  because  of  the 
medals  themselves,  but  because  the  number  received  by  either 
sex  is  a  fair  index  of  the  number  of  boys  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  girls  in  the  graduating  class.    But  the  existing  ar- 
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rangement  not  only  deprives  the  boys  of  their  rights  in  respect 
to  graduation,  it  also  virtually  shuts  them  out  of  the  English 
High  School.  Xow,  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the 
mixed  schools  are  composed  is  up  to  the  average  standard,  to 
say  the  least,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  furnish  an  average 
number  of  boys  for  the  High  School.  But  it  appears  that  four 
of  these  schools  sent  up  last  July  only  an  aggregate  of  eight,  an 
average  of  two  to  each  school.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed 
that  boys  residing  in  East  Boston  or  South  Boston  do  not,  under 
the  present  school  arrangements,  have  a  fair  chance  either  of 
obtaining  a  medal,  or  of  graduating  from  the  first  class  of  a 
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Grammar  School,  or  of  getting  into  the  English  High  School. 
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The  reason  is,  that  they  are  made  to  compete  with  the  girls  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  customs  and  demands  of  society  are  such 
that  boys  cannot  remain  in  school  so  long  as  girls  can.  The 
general  provisions  of  our  schools  recognize  this  circumstance. 
Formerly  there  was  a  rule  permitting  girls  to  remain  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  till  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  while 
boys  were  excluded  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  provision 
has  been  abolished,  but  its  spirit  is  retained  in  the  regula- 
tions respecting  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  High  Schools. 
Girls  are  not  received  into  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  until  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  and',  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  average  age  of  those  admitted  is  about  sixteen  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  boys  are  allowed  to  enter  the  English  High 
School  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  those 
destined  for  this  school  should  enter  it  as  soon  as  they  are  four- 
teen years  old.  Such  being  the  requirements,  we  should  natur- 
ally suppose  that  the  average  age  of  a  graduating  class  in  a 
girls'  school  would  be  about  two  years  higher  than  that  of  a 
graduating  class  in  a  boys'  school,  and  this  is  very  nearly  the 
case  in  the  schools  which  are  conducted  with  strict  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  regulations.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that 
unless  boys  at  fourteen  are  as  capable  as  girls  at  sixteen,  in  the 
mixed  schools,  the  girls  will  be  in  advance  of  the  boys,  and 
consequently  they  will  occupy  the  majority  of  the  seats  in  the 
highest  class,  and  they  will  carry  oft'  the  greater  part  of  the 
honors.  The  boys  who  leave  school  before  graduating  from 
the  medal  class  are  not  encouraged  to  go  to  the  High  School, 
and  those  who  hold  on  long  enough  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  girls  for  the  medal,  are  so  old  that,  if  they  do  go  to 
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the  High  School,  they  seldom  remain  long  enough  to  complete 
the  course.  There  is  still  another  evil  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  the  mixed  schools.  The  regulations  pro- 
vide that  home  lessons  may  be  assigned  to  boys,  while  they 
prohibit  the  assignment  of  such  lessons  to  girls.  But  if  boys 
and  girls  are  in  the  same  class  pursuing  the  same  studies,  either 
both  sexes  must  have  home  lessons  or  neither  must  have  them, 
and  the  regulations  are  necessarily  violated. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  difficult.  It  requires  but  a 
slight  change  of  classification.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  be  placed, 
at  least  in  the  upper  divisions,  in  separate  classes.  Let  there  he 
two  distinct  graduating  classes  or  sections,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  They  might  be  in  the  same  room,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  master  and  his  assistant,  or  they  might  be  in  separate 
rooms,  one  being  instructed  by  the  master  and  the  other  by  the 
sub-master.  Something  like  this  was  done  last  year  in  one  of 
these  schools,  and  the  result  was  that  this  school  sent  thirteen 
boys  to  the  English  High  School,  and  ten  girls  to  the  Girl's 
High  and  Normal  School. 

The  Latin  School  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  never  had  a  more  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  than  it  has  at  this  time.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging  to  the  School  during  the  year  has  been 
238.  From  September  16,  1864,  to  September  12,  1865, 
there  were  admitted  to  this  school,  from  the  Grammar  Schools, 
Seventy-one  boys.    Their  ages  were  as  follows  :  — 

Between  nine  and  ten  years,  three ; 
Between  ten  and  eleven  years,  ten ; 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  years,  twelve ; 
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Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  sixteen  ; 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  twelve ; 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  eight ; 
Over  fifteen  years,  ten. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  Forty-six  of  the  seventy-one  sent  from 
the  Grammar  Schools  were  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age. 
If  boys  are  sent  to  the  Latin  School  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
them  for  college,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  enter  at 
an  early  age,  —  that  is,  when  they  are  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  regular  course  preparatory  to  college  is  laid 
out  for  six  years'  study ;  so  that  a  boy  beginning  it  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  finishes  it,  as  a  general  rule,  when  he  is  eighteen,  —  a 
very  proper  age  for  entering  college.  But  boys  coming  in  at 
an  average  age  of  about  fifteen,  as  was  the  case  with  eighteen 
of  the  number  above  reported,  would  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  at  the  completion  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  pro- 
vided here,  and  twenty-five  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  col- 
lege. But  boys  of  fifteen  will  not  willingly  undertake  the 
course  with  such  a  prospect  before  them,  and  so,  to  meet  their 
case,  a  "  short  course"  is  provided,  a  sort  of  express  train. 
"  Scholars  may  have  the  option  of  completing  their  course  in 
five  years,  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and 
shall  be  advanced  according  to  scholarship ; "  and  some  brilliant 
examples  of  success  in  this  '  1  short  course  "  have  been  cited  in 
proof  of  its  superiority  over  the  regular  course  of  six  years. 
But  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  principal,  whose  obser- 
vation extends  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ought  to  have 
weight,  and  he  is  positive  that  the  late  comers  do  not  succeed 
as  well  as  the  early  comers.    They  are  apt  to  injure  their  eye- 
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sight,  or  their  health,  or  to  get  discouraged  and  drop  out. 
Perhaps  a  different  method  of  teaching  the  classics  from  that 
pursued  in  the  Latin  School  might  be  better  adapted  for  pupils 
of  more  mature  age ;  but  as  long  as  the  present  system  is  in 
vogue,  a  system  which  requires  much  memory  work,  but  a  sys- 
tem which  the  principal  and  many  other  high  authorities  in 
classical  education  amongst  us  think  the  best,  it  is  important 
that  masters  of  Grammar  Schools  should  forward  boys  to  this 
school,  who  are  to  go  to  it  at  all,  at  an  early  age.  It  is  but 
just  to  the  learned  and  able  principal  of  this  ancient  and  famous 
school,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  scholarship  and  culture 
of  this  city,  that  I  should  add  here,  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned,  that  the  question  raised  last  year  by  certain  parties 
as  to  hi3  management  and  discipline  brought  out  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  that  the  continued  confi- 
dence of  the  community  in  the  excellence  of  the  school  is  proved 
by  a  largely  increased  number  of  applications  for  admission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  age  of 
the  boys  admitted  to  the  Latin  School  from  each  Grammar 
School  during  the  year  ending  September  12,  1865  :  — 


Schools. 

No. 
Admitted. 

Average 
Age. 

Schools. 

No. 
Admitted. 

Avernge 
Age. 

Adams 

Lawrence 

2 

12.25 

Bigelow 

4 

13.50 

Lincoln 

5 

12.33 

Boylston 

Lyman 

Brimmer 

12 

12.33 

Mayhew 

7 

12.83 

Chapman 

3 

13.75 

Phillips 

15 

12.75 

D  wight 

6 

12.50 

Quincy 

7 

13.50 

Eliot 
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The  English  High  School,  at  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
some  forty-five  years  ago,  was  very  liberally  provided  with  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  the  sum  of  $  2,500  having  been  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  This  apparatus  has  been  used  to  good 
purpose,  but  it  is  now  quite  behind  the  times.  The  articles 
which  have  not  been  used  up  are  antiquated  in  their  style,  and 
they  are  inferior  to  those  which  are  now  manufactured ;  and  it 
is  desirable  that  a  new  supply  should  be  procured ;  a  telescope, 
and  a  section  model  of  the  steam-engine  are  especially  needed. 
I  would  surest  that  the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  at  least  be 
immediately  appropriated  to  this  object. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  at  length  I  am  enabled  to  report 
some  indications  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  this  school  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  has  greatly  increased.  In  consequence 
of  the  large  number  admitted  last  year  and  this  year  it  has  been 
necessary  to  appoint  two  additional  teachers,  and  all  the  rooms 
of  the  building  are  now  occupied.  In  my  report  of  last  year 
I  said  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  jifty  pupils  should  be 
annually  sent  up  to  this  school  from  our  Grammar  Schools. 
This  year  the  standard  which  I  proposed  has  even  been  exceeded, 
—  one  hundred  and  Jiftij-nine  having  been  admitted.  Should  an 
equal  number  be  admitted  next  year,  it  will  become  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed,  and  which  the 
interest  of  the  school  demands,  of  employing  an  assistant  in  the 
master's  room,  so  that  the  master  may  be  enabled  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  examination  and  inspection  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  admitted  to 
the  English  High  School  from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
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with  their  avernge  age,  and  also  the  number  who  actually 
entered  upon  the  High  School  course  of  study  :  — 


a) 

No. 
Joiaed. 

Average 
Age. 

No. 
Joined. 

Schools. 

No. 
Admitt 

Schools. 

No. 
Admitte 

Averag 
Age. 

Adams 

7 

7 

14.65 

Lincoln 

3 

2 

16.33 

Bigelow 

13 

12 

14.89 

Lyman 

1 

1 

15.00 

Boylston 

9 

6 

14.09 

Mayhew 

8 

8 

14.85 

Brimmer 

28 

26 

14.82 

Phillips 

7 

6 

15.54 

Chapman 

3 

3 

15.74 

Quincy 

16 

16 

14.84 

Dwight 

34 

25 

15.25 

Latin 

3 

3 

15.10 

Eliot 
Lawrence 

8 
1 

6 
1 

14.66" 
12.00 

Private  ) 
and  other  > 

18 

16 

14.81 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  a  number  of  boys  were  ex- 
amined and  admitted  who  did  not  join  the  school.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  boys  should  present  themselves  for  examination 
unless  they  intend  to  join  the  school  if  admitted.  Several 
schools  show  a  very  considerable,  and  a  very  commendable, 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  admitted.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  Committee  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
are  very  different,  and  that  what  would  be  a  small  delegation 
for  one  would  be  a  large  one  for  another.  The  aim  should  be 
to  secure  the  admission  of  a  large  number  at  an  early  age.  One 
boy  sent  at  thirteen  years  of  age  ought  to  count  as  much  as 
three  or  four  at  sixteen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  age  of  the 
girls  admitted  into  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  from 
each  Grammar  School :  — 
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Schools. 

No. 
Admitted. 

Average 
Age. 

.... 

Schools. 

No. 
Admitted. 

Average 
•  Age. 

Adams 

5 

16.00 

Hancock 

11 

15.14 

Bigelow 

9 

16.16 

Lawrence 

4 

15.33 

Bowdilch 

4 

15.75 

Lincoln 

9 

15.11 

Bowdoin 

9 

16.75 

Lyman 

5 

15.90 

Chapman 

7 

16.33 

Wells 

6 

15.77 

Everett 

18 

15.75 

Winthrop 

15 

15.83 

Franklin 

12 

16.16 

While  there  is  need  of  constant  and  vigorous  efforts  to  secure 
the  higher  education  of  boys,  —  to  inspire  boys  themselves  with 
a  generous  ambition  for  intellectual  culture,  and  to  make 
parents  see  the  utility  of  providing  for  their  sons  an  education 
above  that  which  is  merely  elementary,  —  with  girls  the  case  is 
wholly  different.  Here,  in  America,  at  the  present  time,  we 
find  that  everywhere  girls  are  thronging  the  higher  grades  of 
educational  institutions.  It  is  the  fashion ;  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  There  are  in  this  Commonwealth  upwards  of  a  hundred 
free  High  Schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  pupils 
attending  them  two  to  one  are  females.  A  far-sighted  and 
powerful  opponent  of  the  original  project  for  establishing  a  High 
School  for  girls  in  this  city,  which  was  much  agitated  forty 
years  ago,  objected  to  such  a  school  on  the  ground  that  there 
would  be  too  many  pupils  crowding  into  it.  The  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  noble  High  School  for  girls,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  things  are  now  going  in  respect  to  female  education. 
Notwithstanding  the  attractions  held  out  by  private  schools,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion, this  school  is  overflowing  in  numbers.  I  rejoice  in  this. 
I  have  no  fear  that  either  sex  or  any  class  of  persons  will  get 
too  good  an  education,  —  but  by  the  word  "good"  I  mean 
much.  It  includes  something  more  than  mere  book  knowledge. 
Therefore,  I  would  not  raise  the  standard  of  examination  for 
admission  to  this  school.  I  should  prefer  to  lower  it  in  some 
particulars,  if  I  must  modify  it  at  all.  By  raising  it,  the  com- 
petition for  admission  must  be  increased,  —  more  "  high-pres- 
sure "  must  be  the  result,  —  and  even  then  only  the  gifted 
scholars  can  get  in.  I  think  that  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  our 
schools,  who  are  not  brilliant  and  gifted,  the  scholars  of  fair 
average  powers,  ought  to  have  a  better  chance  than  they  now 
have  with  us.  Let  as  many  girls,  I  would  say,  come  to  the 
Girls'  High  School  as  choose  to  come  on  the  present,  or  even  a 
lower  standard.  If  one  school  of  this  kind  is  not  capacious 
enough  to  accommodate  them,  increase  the  number.  The  city 
is  abundantly  able  to  furnish  her  daughters  with  all  the  schools 
they  need.  The  building  now  occupied  by  this  school  ought  to 
be  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  erect  a  new  one.  To 
say  that  the  school  is  accommodated  in  it  is  a  misuse  of  language. 
We  have  a  City  Hall,  a  City  Hospital,  a  County  Jail,  Police 
Stations,  and  Fire  Engine  Houses,  which  we  point  to  with  a 
just  pride ;  but  we  have  not  an  edifice  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  daughters  of  the  city  to  which  we  can  take  a  stranger 
without  some  feeling  of  mortification.  The  casket  contrasts 
most  painfully  with  the  jewels  it  contains. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  statistics  of 
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the  colored  children  attending  the  public  schools  have  been  pro- 
cured. In  July,  the  whole  number  enrolled  was  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three ;  of  this  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  one  hundred  and  three  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  five  in  the  High  Schools.  Twenty  were  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  whole  colored  population  of  the  city 
in  1860,  was  2,284;  and  the  whole  number  of  colored  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years,  was  316. 

In  my  second  special  report  on  Truancy  and  Compulsory 
Education,  which  was  printed  with  the  Annual  School  Report 
for  1862,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  legislative  provisions  which 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil  of  absenteeism. 
The  law  concerning  truants  had  proved  highly  beneficial.  But 
a  truant  was  defined  to  be  a  member  of  school,  who  had  absented 
himself  without  the  permission  of  parent  or  teacher.  If,  there- 
fore, a  boy  became  an  habitual  truant,  thus  rendering  himself 
liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  the  act  concerning  truants, 
his  parents  could  at  once  stop  proceedings  against  him  by 
demanding  his  discharge  from  school.  He  was  then  an  absentee, 
and  not  a  truant,  and  there  was  no^law  to  reach  him.  Besides, 
there  were  children  in  the  streets,  who  did  not  go  to  school  at 
all.  These  habitual  absentees  were  not  only  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  but  they  were  constantly  enticing  pupils  from  school, 
and  so  greatly  aggravating  the  evil  of  truancy.  To  meet  the 
case  of  both  of  these  classes  of  absentees,  an  Act  was  passed 
April  30,  1862,  but  owing  to  some  defect  in  its  provisions,  re- 
quiring amendment,  it  did  not  go  into  operation,  until  April, 
1863.  In  this  Act,  absentees  are  described  as  "  children  wan- 
dering about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  town,  having  no 
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lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
years."    This  provision  of  law  has  been  vigorously  and  faith- 
fully executed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Police  Court,  and  the 
truant  officers,  for  upwards  of  two  years.    How  far  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  attendance  at  school,  of  the  neg- 
lected class  of  children,  and  in  preventing  juvenile  crime,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  with  exactness,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  its  effect  has  been  in  a  high  degree  salutary.  When 
the  truant  law  was  first  adopted  by  the  city  fn  1852,  three 
truant  officers  were  appointed ;  in  1854,  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  four.    At  the  end  of  each  quarter  these  officers  send 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  reports  of  their  doings  ;  duplicates  of 
these  reports  are  also  sent  to  me.    They  meet  every  Monday 
morning  at  10 2  o'clock  at  the  truant  court  room,  and  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month,  they  meet  me  at  my  office,  for 
consultation  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  office.    And  it  is  but  just  to  them  to  say,  that 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  performance 
of  every  duty  which  their  office  requires.    The  whole  number  of 
complaints  reported  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1865, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Complaints.  Sentences.  Probation. 

Absentees,  108  95  13 

Truants,  102  73  29 

It  is  provided  by  the  General  Statutes  that  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  unless  within  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  term  of  such  employment,  they  have  attended 
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some  public  or  private  school  at  least  one  term  of  eleven  weeks. 
And  it  is  also  provided  that  every  person  having  under  his 
control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
shall  send  such  child  to  some  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in 
each  year,  unless  the  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with 
the  means  of  education,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches 
taught  in  public  schools.  No  prosecutions  under  these  pro- 
visions have  as  yet  been  made  in  this  city.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  truant  officers  will,  in  future,  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain whether  th%se  provisions  of  law  are  violated,  and  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  all  persons  liable 
to  penalty  in  consequence  of  such  violations. 

During  the  past  year,  an  event  worthy  of  record,  and  highly 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and  well-endowed  scientific  in- 
stitutions in  this  community  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of 
Lectures  upon  different  branches  in  Natural  History,  which 
were  prepared  expressly  for  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston.  The  large  Hall  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  was  thronged  with  earnest  listeners.  The  lectures  were 
amply  illustrated  by  specimens  and  diagrams,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture  the  rich  and  extensive  cabinets  of  the  Society 
were  generously  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  present. 
At  the  introductory  meeting,  the  teachers  were  addressed  by 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Governor  Andrew,  President  Hill  of 
Harvard  University,  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  and  other 
eminent  friends  of  education. 

The  lectures  which  followed  on  successive  weeks  were  by 
Prof.  Wyman,  President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 
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Prof.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Dr. 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  and  Prof. 
Gray,  of  Harvard  University.  They  embraced  branches  of 
Natural  History  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  here  were  assembled  some  six  hundred  teachers, 
having  daily  under  their  care  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
children,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  a  fresh  impulse  must 
have  been  given,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  and  widely 
felt.  Wholly  aside  from  the  valuable  knowledge  thus  imparted 
and  acquired,  the  memorable  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten, is  this,  that  one  of  the  ablest  bodies  of  scientific  men  in 
our  community  thus  publicly  extended  the  most  courteous  hos- 
pitalities, to  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools,  inviting  them  to 
meet,  through  successive  weeks,  at  their  spacious  Hall,  arrang- 
ing gratuitous  lectures  upon  various  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory by  men  specially  qualified  to  give  valuable  information, 
and  to  awaken  interest  among  the  teachers  for  whose  particular 
advantage  they  were  given. 

The  Society  of  Natural  History  has  thus  rendered  honorable 
service,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  through  them  to  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  community  at  large,  —  service  deserving 
grateful  'acknowledgment.  It  was  a  recognition  by  men  of  the 
highest  acquirements  of  a  duty  on  their  part  to  assist  in  educating 
the  educators.  The  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools  were  by 
this  means  not  only  brought  into  new  and  pleasant  intercourse 
with  each  other,  but,  in  the  most  inspiring  manner,  with  men  of 
letters  and  science.  Thus  did  the  large  company  of  teachers 
among  us  respond  to  this  proffered  privilege  with  enthusiastic 
ardor,,  showing  an  appreciation  which  was  itself  alike  honorable 
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to  the  teachers,  and  a  just  tribute  to  the  Society  who  had  volun- 
tarily made  so  wise  and  generous  an  arrangement. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course,  the  following 
Resolutions  were  presented  by  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Brimmer  School,  and  after  some  appropriate  remarks  by 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
others,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  fully  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in  opening  their 
rooms  for  our  visitation  and  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  be  presented  to  the  several 
gentlemen,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  professional  engage- 
ments, have  so  cheerfully  and  admirably  lectured  to  us  on  subjects  so 
full  of  interest  and  valuable  information. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  are  especially  due  to  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  for  the  lively  interest  he  has  manifested 
in  the  success  of  these  intellectual  entertainments,  and  for  his  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  suggestive  lecture. 

It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  gentleman  named  in 
the  last  Resolution  should  have  been  specially  designated  as 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  teachers,  for  to  him  belongs  the 
credit  not  only  of  originating  the  plan  of  this  course  of  lectures, 
but  also,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of 
carrying  it  into  successful  execution,  at  the  cost  of  no  little 
labor  and  pains.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  admirable 
scientific  entertainment,  which  afforded  so  much  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  will  prove  to  have  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  instrumentality  for  their  improvement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Sept.  1865. 
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In  Scuool  Committee,  September  12,  1865. 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  submit  the  following 
Report :  — 

Instruction  in  music  is  now  given  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  school  system,  —  High, 
Grammar,  and  Primary. 

In  the  High  School  Department,  music  is,  at  present,  taught 
in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  only, —  two  lessons  a 
week,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  being  equally  apportioned 
among  the  three  classes  which  compose  this  school.  Here,  by 
the  requirement  of  our  Rules  and  Regulations,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  music,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  course 
of  study,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  as  shall  qualify 
them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  public  schools.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  requisition  has  often  been  insisted  upon  in  the 
former  Reports  of  this  Committee.  The  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  permanence  and  progress  of  this  branch  of 
our  Public  School  instruction  cannot  be  too  often  called  to  this 
point.  "  It  must  be  evident  to  every  member  of  this  Board," 
say  the  Committee  in  one  of  their  earliest  Reports,  "  that  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  the  principal  source  whence 
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the  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  from  time  to  time 
occur  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  should  be  obtained. 
Experience  proves  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  is  in  direct 
ratio,  not  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  but  to  the 
capacity  of  communicating  it  to  others.  The  pupils  of  this  in- 
stitution, therefore,  should  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  music,  but  they  should  also  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  it." 

The  Committee  would  especially  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  when  the  more  thorough 
introduction  of  the  study  of  music  in  the  Primary  Schools  makes 
it  incumbent  on  every  regular  teacher  in  that  department  to 
know  something  of  the  art  of  communicating  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  the  pupils  under  her  charge. 

The  Committee  would  again  refer  to  their  recommendation, 
made  in  a  previous  report,  that  the  benefits  of  instruction  in 
music  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  extended  to  the  other 
schools  of  this  grade.  And  they  would  suggest  that  provision 
be  made  immediately  for  its  introduction  into  the  English  High 
School  for  boys,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  include  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  studies  in  that  school  the  mathematics  of  music,  and 
some  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of  musical  composi- 
tion. 

In  the  Grammar  Department  music  is  now  taught  by  Messrs. 
Sharland,  Brown,  and  Southard, — the  two  latter  being  tem- 
porary appointments.  Two  half  hours  of  each  week  are  devoted 
to  this  study,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations ;  and  by  the  requirements  it  is  intended,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly so  stated,  that  music  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  classes 
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of  these  schools.  Practically,  however,  in  regard  to  the  two 
lower  classes,  this  law  has  hitherto  been  almost  a  dead  letter,  — 
the  attention  of  the  music  teachers  being  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  immediately  corrected. 
It  is  a  cardinal  deficiency  in  the  proper  operation  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  which  has  long  been  felt  both  by  the  Committee  and 
the  teachers  of  music,  and  it  becomes  the  more  painfully  appar- 
ent, now  that  instruction  in  music  is  carried  progressively 
through  all  the  classes  of  the  Primary  Schools ;  for  not  only  is 
there  no  progress  during  the  two  years  passed  by  the  pupil  in 
these  lower  classes,  after  he  leaves  the  Primary  School,  but 
what  he  has  there  already  learned  is  in  some  measure  forgotten 
and  lost.  This  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
oftentimes  presented  to  the  Board  in  the  previous  Reports  of 
this  Committee.  But  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented 
this  part  of  the  plan  of  musical  instruction  from  being  carried 
fully  into  effect.  The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  classes.  And  they  believe  that  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  considerable  progress  can  be  made,  in  the 
lowest  class  especially,  if  a  specified  time  for  instruction  by  the 
regular  teachers  in  each  room,  under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  music,  be  insisted  on,  — following 
the  same  plan,  indeed,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  case 
of  Primary  Schools.  Undoubtedly  this  plan  of  musical  instruc- 
tion can  only  be  complete  when  every  regular  teacher  in  our 
Public  Schools,  throughout  all  the  departments  of  the  school 
system,  shall  be  as  well  qualified  to  teach  music  as  any  other 
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branch  of  popular  instruction,  under  the  general  direction  only 
of  a  recognized  head  of  this  department  of  study.  In  this  con- 
nection your  Committee  would  again  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Board  the  provisions  embraced  in  Chap.  IV,  Sect.  18,  of 
the  Rules,  by  which  the  capacity  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal 
music  is  named  among  the  qualifications  of  all  new  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  our  Public  Schools.  Until  this  Rule 
of  the  Board  is  recognized  and  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  examination  whenever  a  new  candidate  for  teacher 
is  presented,  all  attempts  to  carry  properly  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions which  now  exist  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  study  must 
of  necessity  be  only  partially  successful. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that,  so  far  as 
their  observation  has  extended,  there  exists  among  the  masters 
a  commendable  degree  of  interest  in  this  specialty,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  presence  and  co-operation,  as  a  rule,  at  all 
the  music  lessons  in  their  schools,  — the  good  effect  of  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  And  the  Committee  are  grati- 
fied to  add  that  they  see  in  this  department  of  our  schools  a 
most  marked  and  decided  progress  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  a  present  earnestness  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
that  promises  the  best  results  in  the  future. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  in  accordance  with  the  important 
action  of  the  Board  in  June  1864,  appointing  a  special  instructor 
of  music  for  these  schools,  musical  instruction  is  now  given  to 
nearly  all  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Mr. 
Mason,  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  during  school  hours 
to  this  specialty ;  giving,  personally,  such  instruction  as  he  can 
to  the  scholars,  and  demonstrating  at  the  same  time  his  plan 
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and  method  of  instruction  to  the  teachers,  who  have  thus,  in 
many  instances,  become  qualified,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to 
carry  on  his  system  successfully.  And  so,  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, he  is  extending  the  benefits  of  such  instruction  throughout 
the  whole  Primary  Department.  Although  it  is  now  only 
about  a  year  since  Mr.  Mason  began  his  work  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  he  has,  up  to  this  time,  established  his  system  in  about 
180  out  of  the  250  schools  of  this  department,  and,  with  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  will  soon  complete  the  list. 

In  commencing  this  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  city  were  selected  as  points  of  departure,  so 
to  speak,  where  the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  Mason  has  been 
more  particularly  given,  in  order  to  fully  develop  the  plan  and 
legitimate  results  of  such  teaching  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  these 
points  the  Committee  have  recommended  that  the  city,  in  its 
different  sections,  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  impartially  repre- 
sented. Hence  the  group  of  Primary  Schools  in  Poplar  Street, 
that  in  Kutland  Street,  that  in  the  Adams'  District  in  East 
Boston,  and  the  Bigelow  District  in  South  Boston,  have  been 
selected.  To  these  schools  the  members  of  this  Board,  as  well 
as  the  teachers  of  the  district  and  such  of  the  parents  as  are  in- 
terested in  this  specialty  of  instruction  have  been  from  time  to 
time  invited,  and  the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  information 
has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  been  freely  availed  of.  We  believe 
it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Primary 
Schools  where  Mr.  Mason  has  had  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  instruction,  that  its  influence  has  proved  most  salutary. 
In  no  instance,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  would  the  effect 
thus  produced  upon  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  be  wil- 
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lingly  given  up.  To  keep  alive  this  interest  among  the  teachers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  effectually  to  extend  their  ability  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Mason  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  in 
music,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  time  be  set  apart,  of 
at  least  one  half  day  in  each  school  term,  when  all  the  Primary 
teachers  of  the  district  can  meet  the  instructor  in  music,  for 
special  training  in  his  department  of  teaching. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend,  as  an  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  that  a  synopsis  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  music  for  the  Primary  Schools  be  printed  in 
some  convenient  form  and  distributed  among  the  teachers,  and 
that  it  be  likewise  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  printed 
copy  of  our  Kules  and  Regulations,  in  like  manner  with  the 
other  studies  of  these  schools.* 

They  would  also  recommend  that,  in  the  Primary  Schools,  a 
regular  time  be  set  apart,  of,  at  least,  twenty  minutes  each  day, 
or  ten  minutes  each  session,  for  such  instruction  in  music. 

And  they  would  further  recommend  that  in  each  group  of  the 
Primary  Schools  which  have  been  graded  and  gathered  under 
one  roof,  a  piano  be  provided  for  each  floor,  as  soon  as  practic- 
able, and  that  the  same  plan  be  pursued  throughout  all  the 
Primary  Schools  so  fast  as  they  shall  be  completely  graded  and 
grouped. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  respectfully  represent 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  salaries  at  present  received  by  the 
teachers  of  music,  in  both  the  Grammar  and  Primary  depart- 
ments, are,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  living,  inadequate. 

*  Instruction  in  Music,  in  the  Boston  Primary  Schools,  is  now  given  in 
accordance  with  the  Programme  published  in  the  Report,  ante  p.  27. 
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They,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  Instructor  in 
Music  in  the  Primary  Schools  be  increased  to  the  sum  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  —  and  that  of  the  teachers 
of  music  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  the  sum  of  $  150  per 
annum,  for  each  school  taught,  —  to  take  effect  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  BAXTER  UPHAM, 
AARON  P.  RICHARDSON, 
JOHN  P.  ORDWAY, 
F.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON. 
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The  Seventy-second  Annual  Festival  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  took  place  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  25th  day 
of  July  last.  As  in  preceding  years,  the  School 
Board,  the  Members  of  the  City  Government  and 
Heads  of  Departments,  the  Teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Medal  Scholars  for  the  year  were 
present  by  invitation,  who,  together  with  a  large 
number  representing  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  New  England,  crowded  the 
ample  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  building  was 
appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion ;  the  names 
of  the  schools  and  dates  of  their  organization  were 
placed  conspicuously  upon  the  walls  in  front  of  the 
galleries.  Wreaths  of  natural  flowers  were  profusely 
displayed  about  the  temporary  platform,  and  hung  in 
garlands  about  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven.  A 
chorus  of  twelve  hundred,  selected  from  the  pupils  of 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  and  the  higher 
classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  together  with  an 
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orchestra  of  about  fifty  instruments,  and  the  noble 
organ  of  the  Music  Hall,  composed  the  materials  for 
the  musical  part  of  the  festival.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn 
officiated  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  presided 
at  the  organ ;  the  musical  department  of  the  festival, 
as  heretofore,  was  under  the  general  supervision  and 
management  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music. 

The  exercises  began,  precisely  at  the  hour  assigned, 
with  the  chanting,  in  unison,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
organ  accompaniment.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Rector  of  St.  Matthews 
Church,  South  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Festival  Committee,  then  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress :  — 

Address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  those  pupils  who  have  received  the  Franklin  and 
the  City  Medals  at  the  examinations  recently  held  in  the  Public 
Schools.  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  native  of  Boston,  retained 
through  all  his  long,  useful,  and  honorable  life,  a  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  benefit  which  he  derived  from  our  free  schools. 
The  duties  of  his  exalted  and  responsible  position,  the  care  of 
the  important  interests  of  this  nation  in  her  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  fascinations  of 
Courts,  and  the  attachment  which  he  naturally  felt  for  the  city 
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of  his  adoption,  never  effaced  from  his  memory  the  days  of  his 
childhood,  his  early  education,  the  plain  wooden  building  in 
School  Street,  where  he  sat  under  the  tuition  of  Master  Wil- 
liams in  1714,  nor  the  hard  arithmetic  lessons  of  Master  George 
Brownell. 

To  perpetuate  his  gratitude,  and  to  furnish  the  youth  of  Bos- 
ton with  an  additional  incentive  to  study,  he  left  to  the  select- 
men of  this  town  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  trust,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  procuring  medals,  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  best  scholars  in  the  free  schools  of  Boston. 
The  Franklin  medals  constitute  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  American  patriot,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  not 
less  durable  than  the  statue  which  ornaments  the  grounds  of  the 
City  Hall.  They  remind  the.  youth  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  that  distinguished  man  who  so  well  improved  advantages 
far  inferior  to  theirs,  and  who  succeeded  in  his  undertakings 
because  he  was  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious. 

Although  the  fund  has  increased,  the  expenditure  for  the 
large  number  of  medals  now  given  exceeds  the  income  derived 
from  the  investment,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  city. 
The  first  medals  were  conferred  in  1793,  and  the  long  list  of 
Franklin  medal  scholars,  published  in  connection  with  the 
Reports  of  the  School  Committee,  contains  the  names  of  men 
distinguished  in  the  several  professions,  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  in  our  City,  State,  and  National  Councils. 

Franklin  made  no  provision  for  granting  medals  to  girls,  who, 
in  his  time,  were  not  admitted  to  the  public  schools.  In  1789 
they  were  allowed  in  the  summer  to  occupy  the  seats  left  vacant 
by  those  boys  who  were  absent  from  school  during  that  season 
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of  the  year;  and  this  arrangement  was  continued  for  thirty 
years,  when  they  were  permitted  to  attend  school  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  provision  was 
made  for  instructing  girls  during  the  whole  year.  From  1821 
to  the  present  time  the  City  medals  have  been  given  to  those 
girls  who  are  distinguished  by  scholarship  and  good  conduct. 
They  are  of  equal  value  with  the  Franklin  medals,  and  are  con- 
ferred according  to  the  same  rules. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  selectmen  to  honor  the 
Franklin  medal  scholars  for  the  year  by  giving  them  a  dinner  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  In  process  of  time,  a  collation  took  the  place  of 
a  more  formal  repast,  and  addresses  were  made  by  gentlemen 
invited  to  be  present. 

In  1858  the  medal  scholars,  with  their  parents,  were  for  the 
first  time  invited  to  meet  their  teachers,  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  City  Government  in  this  spacious  and  beautiful  Hall ; 
and  to-day  we  present  for  your  entertainment  the  music  of  a 
choir  of  twelve  hundred  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  with  full 
organ  and  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
correct  in  saying  that  such  a  concert  can  be  heard  nowhere  else 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  country. 

We  are  gathered  here,  under  the  happiest  auspices,  to  present 
to  you  our  best  scholars  of  both  sexes,  to  greet  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  justly  proud  of  their  children,  and  happier  in  their 
success  than  in  any  which  they  have  themselves  achieved,  and 
to  thank  their  instructors  of  every  grade,  the  Primary  School 
teachers,  whose  hard  task  it  was  to  open  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  alphabet,  and  show  them  how  to  learn,  the  faithful 
assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  learned  masters,  sub- 
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masters,  and  ushers,  the  skilful  and  accomplished  instructors 
in  the  High  Schools  and  the  special  departments,  for  the  noble 
work  that  they  have  done  this  year.  It  is  the  day  for  mutual 
congratulation  and  unalloyed  pleasure. 

When  I  look  upon  this  great  choir,  composed  of  our  youth, 
and  this  large  assemblage,  and  remember  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  schools  of  Boston,  I  cannot  help  saying  with  St. 
Paul,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

Where  will  you  find  a  better  system  of  public  instruction, 
one  that  has  produced  greater  results  ?  If  the  Southern  States 
had  enjoyed  its  privileges  could  they  have  been  led  into  rebellion  ? 
If  they  had  been  enlightened,  as  all  classes  are  here,  would 
they  have  endured  so  long  the  withering,  blighting  curse  of 
slavery  with  its  attendant  evils  ?  The  educated  North  has  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom,  restored  the  Union,  and  established  the 
National  Government  on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
for  all,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Our  aim  is  to  give 
to  each  individual  the  opportunity  of  developing  and  cultivating 
every  faculty  given  by  the  Almighty  Creator,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  elevating,  refining,  and  improving  the  minds 
of  the  young,  to  induce  them  to  live  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  the  good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God.  Are  we  not 
ready  to  extend  the  blessings  that  we  have  derived  from  this 
glorious  inheritance  left  us  by  our  fathers  in  the  good  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  to  less  favored  portions  of  our 
common  country? 

During  the  past  eventful  year  our  children  have  learned  that 
treason,  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  laws,  must  be  severely 
punished,  because  it  -tries  to  destroy  all  law,  justice,  good  order, 
22 
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and  liberty.  They  have  seen  the  parricidal  blow  too  surely  and 
successfully  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  representative  of  the  nation's  majesty,  followed  by 
penalties  that  must"  prevent  the  commission  of  a  similar  crime 
hereafter. 

The  youth  of  this  generation  will  never  forget  the  thorough 
defeat  of  all  the  ambitious  designs  and  treasonable  projects  of 
the  leader  of  the  late  rebellion.    ^Educated  at  his  country's 
cost,  an  officer  in  her  army,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
raised  to  a  high  position  and  entrusted  with  great  responsibility, 
he  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  brought  war  and 
desolation  upon  the  land.    He  was  captured  in  ignominious 
disguise,  and  his  name  has  become  a  by-word.    In  his  lonely 
cell  he  looks  out  hopelessly  upon  the  dreary  waste  of  waters, 
waiting  the  doom  of- the  culprit  and  the  traitor.    When  the 
teachers  desire  to  instruct  the  children  committed  to  their  charge 
in  patriotism,  virtue,  courage,  and  manliness,  they  can  repeat 
the  history  of  those  brave  and  noble  heroes,  Farragut,  Grant, 
Anderson,  Sherman,  Meade,  Thomas,  and  Sheridan,  and  of 
many  more,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  country  in  her 
peril.    And  when  they  give  their  pupils  lessons  in  truth, 
honesty,  and  self-denial,  they  will  point  to  the  purest  and  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  names  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  and  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  this  Republic,  to  that  example  of  unaffected  simplicity  in  the 
highest  station,  to  the  true  "  king  of  men,"  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  death  has  filled  with  sorrow  the  hearts  of  millions,  who  felt 
towards  him  not  only  the  respect  justly  due  to  an  honest  magis- 
trate and  sincere  patriot,  but  the  reverential  affection  of  children 
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for  their  father.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  followed 
his  remains  to  the  grave  in  a  funeral  procession  that  finds  no 
parallel  in  history.  They  mourn  the  loss  of  their  great  leader, 
whose  sagacity,  prudence,  and  far-seeing,  comprehensive  wisdom 
carried  the  nation  safely  through  numerous  reverses  and  dangers 
to  final  and  complete  success." 

Not  with  Te  Deums  loud,  and  high  Hosannas, 
Greet  we  the  awful  victory  we  have  won ; 
But  with  our  arms  reversed  and  lowered  banners 
We  rest.    Our  work  is  done. 

The  soldier's  task  is  completed,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  statesmen,  on  whom  devolves  the  im- 
portant duty  of  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  guarding 
against  the  recurrence  of  civil  war,  and  securing  the  freedom  of 
those  who  have  been  emancipated  from  slavery.  These  youth 
will  soon,  as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  its  welfare.  Parents  and  teachers,  on  you  rests 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  so  training  them  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  obedience  to  His  laws,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  World,  our  nation  may  be  forever  free, 
united,  peaceful,  and  prosperous. 

Then  followed  the  Prayer  from  44  Moses  in  Egypt," 
by  Rossini,  snng  by  the  great  choir  of  children  with 
full  orchestral  and  organ  accompaniment;  after  which 
the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  being  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  addressed  the  audience  as  follows  *  — 
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ADDRESS  OF  ME.  DANA. 

Mr.  Mayor  :  I  could  not  do  else  than  accept  the  invitation 
with  which  you  have  honored  me,  lest  it  should  be  said  of  me, 
at  some  time,  that  I  had  never  been  at  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  You  would  not  wish  to  hear 
my  enemy  say  that. 

You  cannot  announce  me,  sir,  as  a  pupil  of  these  schools,  for 
I  was  not  a  Boston  boy.  I  was  as  near  to  it  as  I  could  be,  — 
a  Cambridge  boy ;  but  the  channel  of  Charles  River  cut  me  off 
from  the  privileges  of  Boston  boyhood  and  the  satisfactions  which 
I  see  you  all  take  in  recurring  to  your  years  in  its  public  schools. 
Indeed,  sir,  so  unused  am  I  to  all  your  customs,  that  1  do  not 
know  where,  in  this  great  hall,  with  its  varied  arrangements,  I 
am  to  look  for  the  graduating  classes  I  am  expected  especially 
to  address. 

But  I  cannot  look  upon  so  many  young  persons,  —  girls 
soon  to  become  women,  boys  soon  to  be  men,  —  without  cer- 
tain thoughts  rising  in  my  mind  to  which  I  must  give  utterance. 

You  have  finished  your  work  here.  You  have  had  all  done 
for  you  that  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  the  city  can  do ; 
and  you  are  now  to  enter  upon  responsible  relations  with  the 
world.  You  can  no  longer  be  pupils.  Your  future  education 
depends  on  yourselves.  Do  not  think  your  education  finished. 
It  is  just  to  begin.  You  have  had  the  weapons  and  tools  for 
the  strife  and  work  of  life  placed  in  your  hands,  and  in  some 
measure  taught  their  use.  That  is  all.  You  are, now  to  begin 
to  use  them.  There  are  almost  infinite  varieties  of  character  and 
condition  among  you,  but  after  all  it  comes  down  to  two  classes 
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only,  —  those  who  leave  school  with  a  determination  to  live 
intellectually,  and  those  who  have  no  plan  or  purpose  about 
it.  For  years  hence,  this  line  will  be  plainly  drawn  among 
you,  so  as  to  be  noticeable  by  all.  Some  of  you  will  be  living 
in  the  intelligent  exercise  of  your  higher  faculties,  and  some 
will  have  surrendered  to  the  toils,  cares  or  frivolities  of  a 
contracted  and  purposeless  life.  The  fate  of  each  one,  in  this 
respect,  depends  mainly  on  the  purpose  you  have  now,  when 
you  are  pausing  a  moment  at  the  point  where  the  two  paths 
separate.  It  will  require  energy  and  resolution  to  place  your- 
selves and  keep  yourselves  within  the  higher  class.  The  poet 
was  too  true  when  he  said  — 

"  Shades  of  'the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
About  the  growing  boy,"  — 

The  prison-house  of  a  contracted  horizon  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  —  the  prison-house  of  a  routine  of  petty  duties,  and 
life-consuming  cares.  I  do  not  speak  to-day  to  those  who  are 
to  be  cursed  with  leisure  and  idleness.  I  leave  them  to  stronger 
and  more  skilled  hands  than  mine.  I  address  myself  to  those 
who  expect  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  work  of  life,  — men  in 
trades,  business  or  professions,  and  women  in  domestic  duties 
or  in  some  form  of  work  for  independent  support.  On  them, 
the  necessary  duties,  the  inevitable  cares,  will  press  full  strong 
enough.  You  must  fight  for  your  leisure,  if  you  would  have 
it.  Your  intellectual  life  must  be  a  contest,  like  the  spiritual 
life  of  which  we  are  told.  You  must  have  rules,  system  and 
purpose  about  it,  or  your  higher  life  will  be  overwhelmed  or 
frittered  away.  But  in  this  contest,  you  have  great  aids.  Thanks 
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to  our  blessed  system  of  equalized  rights  and  opportunities, 
every  one  has  great  assistance.  Books  you  can  have.  The 
Public  Library,  and  the  free  libraries  of  churches  and  societies 
give  them  to  all.  There  is  in  every  house,  too,  the  most  won- 
derful book,  collection  of  books,  I  should  rather  say,  ever  ga- 
thered,—  there  is  the  Bible.  I  do  not  speak  of  its  theological 
character ;  I  speak  of  it  as  a  means  of  mental  culture  and  re- 
finement, unparalleled,  yet  in  every  one's  hand.  There  are 
histories,  travels,  and  biographies  of  men  and  women  famed  as 
useful  in  all  the  works  of  life,  —  teaching  human  nature  at 
every  point.  A  new  life  comes  strangely  upon  us,  almost  every 
day,  at  our  very  doors.  Think  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Good- 
year, —  how  interesting  as  a  romance,  —  how  strange  a  study  of 
psychology  !  Lives  of  the  holy,  the  devoted,  the  zealous,  the 
enterprising,  the  brave,  the  successful,  the  unfortunate,  the 
criminal,  are  our  best  teachers.  Do  not  omit  poetry.  Kemem- 
ber  that  poetry  is  as  real  and  as  natural  as  prose.  It  is  not  an 
entertainment,  an  ornament  superadded  to  life,  but  the  natural 
language  of  the  highest  life.  Familiarity  with  good  poetry, — 
its  study,  is  like  the  air  and  prospect  from  high  mountains,  the 
sight  of  waterfalls  and  the  ocean,  given  to  the  worker  in  the  dull 
toil  of  a  city. 

But  we  must  not  depend  —  we  cannot  always  depend  —  upon 
our  own  reading  or  study.  Others  can  do  much  for  us,  while 
we  are  only  listeners.  And  you  have  the  pulpits  of  the  city, 
where  an  educated  clergy  present  to  your  minds  a  class  of 
the  grandest  and  most  momentous  topics ;  the  platform,  and 
the  lecture-room,  where  you  may  be  addressed  by  skilled 
and  earnest  men,  on  every  class  of  subjects, — in  science, 
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art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  politics.  The  galleries  of 
art  are  open  to  you,  or  accessible  at  a  small  cost.  Then 
there  is  music,  of  which  you  are  taught  the  elements  at 
school,  and  which  is  carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  city,  — 
the  noble,  solemn  oratorio ;  the  symphony,  the  opera,  and  the 
varied  concert.  There  are  times  when  cares  are  thick  and  heavy, 
and  spirits  are  low,  and  nerves  weak,  and  the  heart  sinks,  — 
read  or  study  we  cannot,  articulate  speech  is  a  burden,  —  but 
there  is  no  depth  from  which  music  cannot  raise  you,  by  its  Own 
force,  though  all  you  are  or  have  is  but  a  passive  weight.  You 
can  afford  this  resource.  Don't  tell  me  of  the  ticket  at  the 
door  !  Girls,  have  a  flounce  or  two  less  on  your  dress,  and  buy 
half  a  dozen  tickets  !  Boys,  save  your  cigar  money,  and  invest 
it  for  the  good  of  your  better  natures  !  Then,  abroad,  the  great 
sun  shines,  the  waters  run,  the  great  sea  heaves,  the  flowers 
bloom,  and  all  material  nature  spreads  grandeur  and  beauties 
before  the  poorest,  such  as  no  wealth  or  power  can  command. 

All  these,  at  times,  and  in  a  degree,  you  can  have.  They  are 
ordered  to  serve  you,  and  await  your  command.  I  do  not  ask 
for  a  horoscope  to  cast  your  destiny.  I  do  not  seek  to  read  it  in 
the  stars,  or  in  the  palms  of  your  hands.  If  I  could  know,  of 
each  one,  whether  he  had  determined  to  use  these  aids  to  an 
intellectual  life ;  had  resolved,  —  the  young  man,  the  young 
maiden,  — to  keep  the  sacred  fire  alive,  I  could  know,  beyond 
all  auspices  or  auguries,  what  his  or  her  mature  life  would  be, 
a  life  of  work,  purified  and  elevated  by  ideas  and  large  interests  ; 
or  the  life  of  a  care-worn,  prone,  purposeless  drudge,  —  a 
contracted,  feeble,  gossiping  creature,  entitled  to  be  called  man 
or  woman  because  catalogued  as  such  by  the  physiologists. 
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Nor  should  I  forget  to  remind  you,  young  men,  that  you  are 
to  live  in  a  free,  self-governing  Republic,  where  eachone  of  you 
will  have  the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  a  voice  and  vote,  and 
may  have  public  functions,  more  or  less  important,  to  perform ; 
and  you,  young  women,  that  you  are  the  sisters  and  daughters, 
and  may  be  the  wives  and  mothers,  of  citizens.  You  do  not  know 
your  privileges  and  incitements.  I  tell  you  ages  and  ages  have 
gone  without  the  sight.  Millions  are  living  without  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  your  opportunities  and  motives. 

I  know  I  have  not  said  what  is  most  agreeable  to  you  to  hear. 
I  have  not  flattered  you,  or  even  given  you  your  deserved  credit, 
for  your  fidelity  in  school.  I  have  spoken  earnestly  what  obser- 
vation of  life  has  forced  me  to  believe  may  be  useful  to  you,  — 
may  be  the  service  of  true  friendship.  You  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  The  discipline  of  school  has  given  you  certain 
guaranties  of  success,  habits  of  self-control,  some  degree  of 
power  over  your  own  mental  processes,  a  foretaste,  a  prospect 
of  the  riches  and  satisfactions  of  mind  and  spirit  that  lie  before 
you.  May  you  have  the  purpose  and  strength  to  live  upon  the 
plane  to  which  you  have  been  elevated.  May  you,  each  of  you 
make  good  to  yourselves  in  after  life,  the  promises'  and  hopes 
of  this  auspicious  day  ! 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  Wendell  Phillips, 
Esq.,  as  a  Boston  Boy,  from  whom  they  would  be  glad 
to  hear  on  this  occasion. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  PHILLIPS. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  I  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  to  address 
the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  but,  like  my  friend  Mr.  Dana, 
who  preceded  me,  I  hardly  know  where  to  look  in  addressing 
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them :  you  sit  in  front  of  us,  and  they  behind.  I  can  hardly 
turn  my  back  on  them,  nor  can  I  turn  my  back  on  you.  I 
shall  have  to  make  a  compromise  —  that  everlasting  refuge  of 
Americans.  (Applause.)  I  recollect  that  at  college  exhibi- 
tions, when  any  classmate  came  upon  the  stage,  we  could 
recognize  in  the  audience  where  the  family,  the  mother  or  sister, 
or  the  father,  were,  by  noticing  him  when  he  made  his  first 
bow.  He  would  look  toward  them,  and  they  would  uncon- 
sciously bow  in  return.  By  this  inevitable  sign  I  have  dis- 
tinguished many  a  mother,  sister,  and  father  among  the  audi- 
ence to-day. 

This  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  thajfc  I  have  participated 
in  a  school  festival.  I  have  received  no  invitation  since  1824. 
Then  I  was  a  little  boy  in  the  Latin  school ,  and  we  were  turned 
out  on  yonder  common,  in  a  grand  procession,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  And  for  what?  Not  to  hear  exquisite  music 
as  to-day ;  no,  but  for  the  sight  of  something  better  than  art  or 
music  —  a  sight  which  should  live  in  the  memory  forever  —  that 
thrilled  more  than  eloquence  —  the  best  sight  which  Boston  ever 
saw  —  the  welcome  of  Lafayette  on  his  return  to  this  country  after 
an  absence  of  forty  years.  I  can  boast,  boys  and  girls,  more  than 
you.  I  can  boast  that  these  eyes  have  beheld  the  hero  of  three 
revolutions ;  this  hand  has  touched  the  right  hand  which  held 
up  Hancock  and  Washington.  Not  all  this  gorgeous  scene  can 
equal  that  glad  reception  of  the  nation's  benefactor  by  the  best 
that  Boston  could  offer  him,  —  the  sight  of  her  children.  It  was 
along  procession,  and,  unlike  other  processions,  we  started  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  announced.  They  would  not  let  us  wander 
about,  and  did  not  wish  us  to  sit  down.    I  there  got  my  first 
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lesson  in  hero-worship.  Although  so  tired  after  four  hour's 
waiting  I  could  scarcely  stand,  yet  when  I  saw  him — that 
glorious  old  Frenchman  !  —  I  could  have  stood  until  to-day. 

Well,  now,  boys,  those  were  very  small  times  compared  with 
these.  Our  public  examinations  were  held  up  in  Boylston  Hall. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ever  were  afforded  banners.  I  know  we 
never  had  any  music.  Now  they  take  the  classes  out  to  walk 
on  the  common  at  eleven  o'clock.  Then  we  were  let  out  into  a 
small  place,  ten  feet  by  twelve,  solid  walls  on  one  side  and  a 
paling  on  the  other,  which  looked  like  a  hencoop ;  there  the 
Public  Latin  School  boys  recreated  themselves.  They  were 
very  small  times  compared  with  these.  As  Mr.  Dana  referred 
to  the  facilities  and  opportunities  that  the  Boston  boys  enjoy,  I 
could  not  but  think  what  it  is  that  makes  the  efficient  man.  Not 
by  going  with  the  current.  You  must  swim  against  it  to  develop 
strength  and  power.  It  is  said  that  even  the  birds  cannot  fly 
for  any  long  time,  except  against  the  wind.  The  danger  now  is 
that  a  boy  with  all  these  facilities,  books  and  libraries,  may 
never  make  that  sturdy,  painstaking  student,  that  energetic  man, 
we  would  wish  him  to  become.  When  I  look  on  such  a  scene 
as  this,  I  go  back  to  our  late  President,  alluded  to  by  you,  sir, 
who  travelled  eighteen  miles  and  worked  all  day  to  earn  a  book, 
and  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it.  By  the  side  of  me,  in  this  same 
city  of  Boston,  sat  a  boy  in  the  Latin  school  whose  dictionary 
was  bought  with  money  earned  by  picking  chestnuts.  Do  you 
remember  Cobbett,  with  his  halfpenny  a  day  for  his  literary  ex- 
penses? And  Frederick  Douglass,  whose  eloquent  notes  still 
echo  through  these  arches,  who  learned  to  read  from  the  posters 
and  bits  of  writing  on  the  highway?    And  Theodore  Parker, 
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who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  library  with  the  dictionary 
for  which  he  spent  three  weeks  in  picking  berries  ?  It  was  the 
res  angusta  domi  —  the  poverty  at  home  —  of  which  Juvenal 
speaks,  that  obliged  these  boys  to  work  so  hard  :  and  that  very 
work  made  them  strong  for  all  work  and  all  time. 

Boys,  you  will  not  be  moved  to  action  by  such  want.  Books, 
schools,  teachers,  &c,  all  are  freely  supplied  you.  Where  will 
you  get  the  motive  power  ?  You  will  have  the  spur  of  ambi- 
tion,—  the  wish  to  be  worthy  of  the  fathers  who  have  given 
you  these  opportunities.  Kemember,  boys,  what  fame  it  is  you 
bear  up,  —  this  old  name  of  Boston.  A  certain  well-known 
poet  says  it  is  the  hub  of  the  universe.  Well,  this  is  a  gentle 
and  generous  satire.  In  revolutionary  days,  they  talked  of  the 
Boston  revolution.  When  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  his  work 
against  the  American  colonies,  it  was  Boston  he  ridiculed. 
When  the  King  could  not  sleep  o'  nights,  he  got  up  and  mut- 
tered *  <  Boston"  When  the  proclamation  pardon  was  issued, 
the  only  two  excepted  were  the  two  Boston  fanatics  —  J ohn 
Hancock  and  Sam.  Adams.  (Applause.)  But  what  did  Bos- 
ton do  ?  They  sent  Hancock  to  Philadelphia  to  write  his  name 
first  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  letters  large  enough, 
almost,  for  the  King  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Boston  then  meant  Independence.  Come  down  eighty  years. 
What  did  Boston  mean  when  the  South  went  mad  and  got  up 
a  new  flag,  and  said  they  would  plant  it  over  Faneuil  Hall  ? 
Then  Boston  meant  Liberty,  as  Boston  had  meant  Indepen- 
dence. And  when  our  troops  went  out  in  the  recent  war,  what 
was  it  that  gave  them  their  superiority  ?  It  was  the  brains  they 
carried  from  these  schools.    When  General  Butler  was  stopped 
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near  the  Eelay  House  with  a  broken  locomotive,  he  turned  to 
the  Eighth  regiment  and  asked  if  any  man  could  mend  it.  A 
private  walked  out  of  the  ranks,  patted  it  on  the  back,  and 
said  :  "  I  ought  to  be  able  ;  I  made  it."  When  we  went  down 
to  Charleston,  and  were  kept  seven  miles  off  from  the  city,  the 
Yankees  sent  down  a  Parrott  gun,  made  by  a  Portsmouth  boy, 
that  would  send  a  two  hundred  pound  shot  seven  miles  into 
their  streets.  The  great  ability  of  New  England  has  been 
proved. 

Now,  boys,  "the  glory  of  a  father  is  his  children."  That 
father  has  done  his  work  well  who  has  left  a  child  better  than 
himself.  The  German  prayer  is :  "Lord,  grant  I  may  be  as 
well  off  to-morrow  as  yesterday  !"  No  Yankee  ever  uttered  that 
prayer.  He  always  means  that  his  son  shall  have  a  better 
starting-point  in  life  than  himself.  '  4  The  glory  of  a  father  is 
his  children."  Our  fathers  made  themselves  independent 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  It  remains  for  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  others  with  the  generous 
willingness  to  be  and  to  do  towards  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  to  us.  The  good  Book  says  "  the  glory  of  children 
are  their  fathers."  The  old  Greek  said,  you  remember,  "the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  will  not  let  me  sleep."  The  French  pro- 
verb has  it,  4 '  Noblesse  oblige"  —  our  fathers  were  so  good  that 
we  must  be  like  them  from  pure  shame. 

Now,  boys,  this  is  my  lesson  to  you  to-day,  stated  as  an 
Irishism :  You  are  not  as  good  as  your  fathers  unless  you  are 
better.  You  have  your  fathers'  example  —  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  they  have  accumulated  —  and  to  be  only  as 
good  is  not  enough.    You  must  be  better.    You  must  copy 
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only-  the  spirit  of  your  fathers,  and  not  their  imperfections. 
There  was  an  old  Boston  merchant,  years  ago,  who  wanted  a 
set  of  china  made  in  Canton.  You  know  that  Boston  men, 
sixty  years  ago,  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  cent  before  they  spent 
it ;  and  if  they  earned  twelve  cents  they  would  save  eight.  He 
could  not  spare  a  whole  plate  to  send  as  a  pattern,  so  he  sent  a 
cracked  one,  and  when  he  received  the  set  there  was  a  crack  in 
every  piece.  The  Chinese  had  imitated  the  pattern  exactly. 
(Laughter.)  Do  not  copy  our  defects.  Be  better  than  we  are. 
We  have  invented  a  telegraph,  but  what  of  that?  I  expect,  if  I 
live  forty  years,  to  see  a  telegraph  that  will  send  messages  with- 
out wire,  both  ways  at  the  same  time.  If  you  do  not  invent  it, 
you  are  not  as  good  as  we  are.  You  are  bound  to  go  ahead  of  us. 
The  old  London  physician  said  the  way  to  be  well  was  to  live  on 
a  sixpence  and  earn  it.  That  is  education  under  the  laws  of  ne- 
cessity. We  cannot  give  you  that.  Underneath  you  is  the 
ever-watchful  hand  of  city  culture  and  wealth.  All  the  motive 
we  can  give  you  is  the  name  you  bear.  Bear  it  nobly  !  I  was 
in  the  West,  where  they  partly  love  and  partly  hate  the  Yankee. 
A  man  undertook  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  time  in 
Boston  and  in  Chicago.  It  was  but  a  bungling  explanation  at 
(  best.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  replied,  < '  Not 
much."  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  you  Boston  men  always  think 
you  know  more  than  anybody  else."  I  replied,  "  Not  at  all; 
we  only  know  what  we  profess  to  know."  That  is  Boston. 
What  Boston  claims  you  should  know,  know  it.  Boston  has 
set  the  example  of  doing  ;  do  better. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  said  in  the  last  hour  of  his  official  life  —  just, 
after  removing  the  bread-tax,  — "I  shall  leave  office  severely 
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censured  ;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist ; 
but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered 
with  expressions  of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  when 
they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and 
untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by 
the  sense  of  injustice."  Such  are  the  deeds  which  make  life 
worth  living,  and  fully  repay  all  we  can  do  for  you. 

Fellow-citizens, — The  warmest  compliment  to  us,  ever  I 
heard,  was  breathed  into  my  ears  from  the  lips  of  a  fugitive  slave 
from  South  Carolina.  "  At  home,"  he  said,  "  we  used  to  thank 
God  for  Boston,  and  pray  that  we  might  walk  its  streets  before 
we  died."  Boston  has  meant  liberty  and  protection.  See  to  it 
in  all  coming  time,  young  men  and  women,  you  make  it  stand 
for  good  learning,  upright  character,  sturdy  love  of  liberty, 
willingness  to  be  and  do  for  others  as  you  would  have  others  be 
and  do  unto  you.  But  make  it,  young  men  and  women,  — 
make  it  a  dread  to  every  man  who  seeks  to  do  evil !  Make  it  a 
home  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  !  (Great 
Applause.) 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme,  in  addition  to , 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  was  as  given  below  :  — 

III.  — Trio.  —  Sung  by  pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School. — Rossini, 

IV.  —  Choral.  —  "  How  glorious  beams  the  Morning 
Star,"  with  Organ  accompaniment. 

V.  — 44  Image  of  the  Rose,"  in  muted  tones.  —  Reichardt. 

VI.  —  Chorus  from  < '  Semiramide." —  Rossini, 

VII.  — The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm. 
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"  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

"  Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord; 
Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word ; 
Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  suns  shall  rise,  and  set  no  more." 

These  musical  performances,  for  accuracy  of  enunci- 
ation, for  precision  and  unity  of  execution,  for  correct- 
*ness  of  intonation,  and  for  breadth,  and  impressiveness 
of  effect,  exceeded,  perhaps,  those  of  any  previous  oc- 
casion. 

After  the  customary  and  pleasing  ceremony  of  the 
presentation  of  bouquets  to  the  medal  scholars  by  the 
Mayor,  the  audience  was  addressed  by  his  Honor,  as 
follows :  — 

SPEECH  OF  THE  MAYOR,  HON.  F.  W.  LINCOLN,  Jr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  afternoon  has  been  devoted 
to  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  local  anni- 
versaries of  Boston ;  an  occasion  which  has  been  observed  for 
many  years,  each  year  presenting  new  jewels  for  the  adornment 
of  our  civic  crown,  as  the  result  of  that  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation which  our  fathers  inaugurated,  and  which  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  maintain  and  encourage.  Your  presence  here  to-day, 
fellow-citizens,  is  an  assurance  that  the  cause  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  our  municipal  concerns.  It  affects  in  a 
great  degree  the  happiness  of  every  home,  and  upon  its  secure 
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foundation  is  established  the  very  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its 
progress  in  every  art  which  adorns  civilized  society. 

Our  public*  schools  are  always  open  for  inspection  ;  but  during 
the  last  week,  a  jubilee  week  in  fact,  a  special  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  by 'the  exhibitions  in  the  grammar  schools  to  wit- 
ness the  gratifying  progress  which  the  pupils  have  made  in  their 
studies ;  and  we  are  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  term,  parents 
and  children,  teachers  and  scholars,  committee  men  and  citizens, 
to  exchange  congratulations  with  each  other  on  the  success 
which  has  crowned  the  year. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  one,  certainly  not  for  me,  to 
enter  upon  any  elaborate  plea  for  the  cause  of  education ;  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  made,  and  the  inspiring  thoughts 
which  have  been  uttered,  have  already  met  the  requirements  of 
the  occasion.  My  duty  is  simply,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  offi- 
cially recognize  the  medal  scholars,  as  a  token  .of  the  city's  in- 
terest in  their  welfare. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  fellow-citizens  and  tax  payers, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  congratulate  you  on  the  noble  condition 
of  our  public  schools ;  and  that  I  believe  they  still  retain  their 
old  rank,  and  are  equal  to  the  best  of  any  other  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  I  am  assured  of  this,  not  only  by  my 
own  observation,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  strangers  who 
have  visited  them  during  the  week.  A  large  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  is  required  to  meet  their  necessities,  but  the  sum 
is  cheerfully  granted,  and  the  beneficial  results  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  the  prosperous  condition  of  these  institutions,  our  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  School  Committee,  so  many  of  whom  devote 
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much  time  and  patient  thought  to  this  great  public  interest.  I 
fear  that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  their  services  in  our  behalf. 
Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  our  teachers  of  all  ranks,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  class  whose  praises  are  not  always  sounded  in  this 
festival,  but  whose  merits  I  was  glad  to  hear  commended  in  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  chairman  —  the  patient  and  hard-working 
female  teachers  of  the  Primary  schools,  who  lay  the  foundation 
for  that  rich  and  finished  scholarship  which  is  the  object  of  this 
occasion  to  commemorate  and  honor. 
23 
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Plan  No.  1.  Basement. 
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Plan  No.  2.    First  and  Second  Floors. 


Plan  No.  3.    Third  Floor. 


Ross's  School  Desk. 


Plan  No.  2.— S.  R  Schoolroom. 

P.    Teacher's  Platform. 

H.  Corridor. 

V.  Vestibule. 
Plan  No.  3  — S.  R.  Schoolroom. 

E.  H.    Assembly  Hall. 

P.  Platform. 

C.    Clothes  Closet. 
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This  noble  edifice,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  perspec- 
tive view  placed  opposite  the  title  page  of  this  document,  ie 
located  in  the  easterly  part  of  East  Boston,  about  two  miles 
from  the  City  Hall.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  which 
is  just  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  wide  streets.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  on  Prescott  Street,  and  sixty-eight  feet  on  Benning- 
ton and  Saratoga  streets,  respectively.  It  is  three  stories  high 
exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic.  From  an  inspection  of 
the  accompanying  cuts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  plan 
of  the  building  consists  of  five  parts,  namely,  a  central  por- 
tion thirty-five  feet  by  sixty ;  two  wings,  each  thirty-one  feet 
by  sixty-eight ;  and  two  entrance  halls,  connecting  the  wings 
with .  the  central  portion,  each  twenty-one  feet  by  fifty-six. 
There  are  four  entrances,  one  in  the  front  and  one  in  the 
rear  of  each  entrance  hall,  the  two  principal  or  front  en- 
trances being  on  Prescott  Street.  In  each  of  the  entrance 
halls,  there  are  two  well-lighted  staircases  leading  from  the  first 
to  the  second  story,  and  one  leading  from  the  second  to  the 
third  story.  The  building  contains  sixJ.een  scnoolrooms,  of  the 
same  size,  namely  :  twenty-eight  feet  by  thirty-two.  Six  of 
these  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  six  on  the  second,  and  four 
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on  the  third.  It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  the  plans,  that 
each  of  the  twelve  rooms  which  are  in  the  wings  has  a  spacious 
and  well-lighted  clothes-closet  attached,  and  that  each  of  the 
four  rooms  in  the  central  portion  has  two  such  closets.  Each 
of  these  closets  communicates  both  with  its  adjacent  schoolroom 
and  entrance  hall,  and  serves  as  a  passage-way  for  the  pupils  in 
going  in  and  out  of  their  rooms.  These  closets  are  only  half  a 
story  in  height,  there  being  above  each  an  apartment  of  the 
same  size  and  height,  which  is  entered  from  a  middle  landing  of 
a  staircase.  The  latter  are  designed  for  dressing  rooms  and 
water  closets  for  teachers,  receptacles  for  books,  school  appara- 
tus, &c.  The  schoolrooms  of  the  first  and  second  stories  are 
twelve  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the  clear ;  and  those  of  the  third 
story  fourteen  feet.  The  whole  of  the  third  story  of  the  central 
portion,  with  a  part  of  the  space  over  each  entrance  hall,  is 
devoted  to  an  assembly  and  exhibition  hall,  which  is  sixty-five 
feet  long,  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high.  This  is 
the  largest  and  best  hall  for  school  purposes  in  the  city.  Its 
symmetrical  and  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  No. 
3.  The  basement,  which  is  well  paved  with  bricks,  is  ten  feet 
high ;  and  its  extensive  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  heating  apparatus,  is  available  as  playrooms 
for  the  pupils  in  stormy  weather.  The  floors  of  the  entrance 
halls  are  rendered  fire-proof  by  means  of  iron  beams  support- 
ing brick  arches,  on  which  are  laid  North  River  flagging  stones. 
The  other  floors  are  laid  with  scantlings  11  by  11  inches,  blind- 
nailed,  forming  a  Solid  and  smooth  surface,  —  such  as  is  needed 
for  receiving  the  screws  which  secure  the  seats  and  desks,  — 
without  any  wide  cracks  at  the  joints.  All  the  windows  are 
fitted  with  inside  folding  blinds,  and  those  on  the  northerly  and 
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westerly  sides  have  double  sashes.  The  halls  in  each  story  are 
furnished  with  sinks,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Cochituate  pipes.  All  the  rooms  are  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  the  master^  room  by  means  of  speaking  tubes  and 
bells.  Each  of  the  schoolrooms  is  furnished  with  fifty-six  single 
desks  and  chairs  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  All  the  school 
furniture  proper  for  teachers  and  pupils  was  manufactured  at 
the  establishment  of  J.  S.  Ross,  of  the  best  materials,  and  in 
the  most  workmanlike  manner.  The  teachers'  chairs  and  the 
settees  for  the  large  hall  were  furnished  by  John  C.  Hubbard, 
whose  work  in  this  line  is  always  of  the  very  first  quality. 

The  method  of  ventilation  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  the  other  Grammar  School- 
houses,  excepting  the  Bowditch  Schoolhouse.  A  ventiduct 
16x16  inches  in  the  clear,  constructed  of  smoothly  planed 
matched  boards,  is  carried  up  from  the  floor  of  each  room  to 
the  attic.  Here  these  ventiducts  are  united  in  three  groups, 
each  group  being  carried  up  through  the  roof  in  a  single 
shaft  which  is  surmounted  by  a  42-inch  Leed's  cap.  Each  ven- 
tiduct has  two  openings  which  are  fitted  with  valves,  one 
being  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  from  which  it  leads,  and 
the  other  near  the  floor. 

The  building  is  heated  by  Brown's  self-regulating,  hot-water 
furnaces,  which  were  furnished  and  set  up  by  Geo.  W.  Walker 
&  Co.  The  following  description  and  cut  taken  from  the  man- 
ufacturer's circular,  present  the  essential  features  of  this  ap- 
paratus for  heating.  In  this  building  there  are  three  boilers, 
and  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  heating  power, 
there  is  an  independent  stack  of  hot-water  pipes  in  a  separate 
air  chamber  for  each  schoolroom. 
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<  <  This  hot  water  apparatus  consists  of  a  horizontal  boiler  ( B) 
which  incloses  the  fire,  insuring  perfect  safety,  and  preclud- 
ing all  possibility  of  any  portion  of  the  fire  surface  being 
heated  above  the  boiling  point.  Over  the  boiler,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  it,  is  a  stack  of  cast-iron  pipes  (Pj, 
arranged  in  horizontal  convolutions,  and  filled,  like  the  boiler, 

o 

with  water.  A  constant  circulation  of  hot  water  is  kept  up 
through  every  portion  of  the  radiating  pipe,  so  long  as  the 
fire  in  the  boiler  is  maintained. 
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A  solid  foundation  of  brickwork  being  prepared,  the  boiler 
(B)  is  set  therein,  the  fire  (F)  being  lit  in  the  front  of  it, 
and  the  fire-box  is  made  of  the  boiler  itself,  so  that  all  the 
available  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  The  entire  apparatus  being  filled  and 
the  fire  made,  the  water  gradually  ascends  through  the  rising 
pipe  (R)  to  the  distributing  pipe  (Dj,  and  displaces  the 
water  in  the  pipes,  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  boiler  through 
the  return  pipe,  (seen  at  bottom  of  boiler,)  thus  a  continu- 
ous circulation  of  hot  water  is  secured.  The  arrows  in  the 
cut  indicate  the  direction  of  the  currents. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus  actuates  the 
draft  regulator.  When  the  furnace  is  full  of  water,  the  bot- 
tom of  a  portion  of  the  box  ( V)  is  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  the  box  (V)  is  divided  up  to  about  four-fifths 
of  its  height,  and  a  siphon  connects  the  two  compartments. 

When  ebullition  commences,  the  water  is  thrown  over  the 
top  of  the  partition  and  passes  through  the  pipe  (b)  into  the 
box  (e),  that  contains  a  float  which,  as  it  rises,  closes  the  lower 
valve  (f), (which  through  pipe  H9  supplies  the  draft  to  the  fire,) 
and  elevates  the  upper  valve  (f),  in  order  to  admit  the  cold  air 
on  the  top  of  the  fire  and  thus  check  the  boiling.  The  water 
having  ceased  to  boil,  returns  from  box  (e)  to  box  (V)  through 
the  siphon.  The  consequent  descent  of  the  float  and  valves 
allows  the  craft  to  pass  under  the  fire  until 'ebullition  again 
takes  place. 

Danger  from  fire  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  as  tire 
fire  is  surrounded  by  cast  iron,  lined  (so  to  speak)  with  water, 
and  as  the  tendency  of  fluids,  when  heated,  is  upward,  and  to 
24 
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descend  when  cooled,  that  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the 
fire  is  always  the  coolest  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  stack 
of  pipe  is  inclosed  on  either  side  by  two  walls ;  and  the  exte- 
rior air,  after  passing  by  a  conduit  (C)  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  into  the  space  between  them,  and  being  warmed  by 
contact  with  the  pipes,  rises  through  the  conductors  (W)  and 
the  registers  into  the  rooms  it  is  designed  to  warm.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  wholesome,  pure,  and  refreshing  than  the 
atmosphere  thus  evolved.  No  pernicious  gases  are  present. 
No  offensive  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  air  warmed  in  this 
manner." 

As  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation  (a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance) ,  this  invention  seems  to  have  some  important  advantages. 
The  fact  that  the  radiating  surface  is  at  so  low  a  temperature 
(below  212°),  shows  that  a  very  great  volume  of  air  is  required 
to  warm  an  apartment  sufficiently,  which,  when  provided  with 
means  of  egress,  will  most  thoroughly  ventilate  by  forcing 
out  the  impure  atmosphere  through  the  flues  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

The  style  of  architecture  resembles  the  Italian,  with  brack- 
etted  cornice,  and  pilasters  at  the  intersections  of  the  exterior 
and  partition  walls.  All  the  walls,  including  the  partitions, 
are  constructed  of  bricks.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks,  and  built  with  a  four-inch  air  space  between  the 
outer,  and  innef  surfaces.  The  basement,  string  course,  and 
door  and  window  dressings  are  of  fine  hammered  Rockport 
granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Welsh  slate,  and  fitted  with  copper  gutters.  The  interior 
standing  wood-work  is  grained  in  a  very  tasteful  style. 
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The  yard  is  inclosed  on  the  three  sides  which  are  bounded  by 
streets,  by  a  substantial  and  handsome  iron  fence,  and  on  the 
back  side,  by  the  water  closets  and  a  brick  wall.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  yard,  which  is  used  as  a  play-ground,  is  paved 
with  bricks ;  the  .front  part  is  to  be  ornamented  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers. 

The  contractors  who  furnished  the  heating  apparatus  and  the 
furniture  have  already  been  named,  and  it  is  but  just  to  record 
here  the  names  of  other  parties  who  have  in  various  ways  con- 
tributed by  their  skill  and  taste  to  the  construction  of  this  great 
and  well-built  schoolhouse.  The  excellence  of  the  painting 
and  graining  is  due  to  James  Eansom ;  of  the  mason  work  to 
Say  ward  and  Lothrop ;  of  the  carpenter  work  to  Isaac  C. 
Trowbridge ;  and  of  the  slating  to  C.  S.  Parker  and  Sons. 
Its  architectural  merit  is  due  to  George  S.  Ropes,  Jr.,  the 
able  architect.  The  adoption  of  the  design  was  secured  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Judge  Wright,  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  had 
the  immediate  supervision  of  its  erection,  —  a  duty  which  he 
performed  with  great  fidelity  and  good  judgment.  Special 
credit  belongs  to  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  City  Council,  con- 
sisting of  Alderman  Davies  and  Councilraen  C.  R.  McLean  and 
N.  M.  Morrison,  who  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  in  their  hands,  and  who  spared  no  pains  to 
render  it  satisfactory  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  "  from  turret 
to  foundation  stone." 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  about  $  8,000,  and  the  whole  cost  of 
the  building  and  lot  including  the  iron  fence,  the  furniture  and 
heating  apparatus,  was  $  109,585.76. 
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Thus  has  been  designed  and  erected  the  largest  and  most 
costly  school  edifice  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  two  principal  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Grammar 
Schoolhouses  which  we  have  built  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
namely,  the  too  great  height  of  four  stories,  and  the  imperfections 
of  the  exhibition  halls,  have  been  obviated  in  the  plan  of  the 
Prescott  Schoolhouse.  To  accomplish  this,  a  larger  size  was 
adopted.  Whether  the  future  Grammar  School  buildings  shall 
be  constructed  on  this  model  in  respect  to  size,  is  a  question  for 
the  School  Board  to  decide. 


DEDICATION. 


This  new  edifice  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  education  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  December  5, 
1865.  The  occasion,  occurring,  as  it  fortunately  did, 
during  the  Thanksgiving  week  vacation,  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the  Island 
Ward,  as  well  as  their  parents,  to  unite  in  the  exercises, 
and  they  were  present  in  large  numbers.  The  event 
of  vacating  what  were  probably  the  most  inferior  school- 
rooms in  the  State,  and  becoming  the  happy  occupants 
of  what  are  unquestionably  the  best,  was  appreciated 
with  more  grateful  feelings  by  the  pupils  than  it  is  easy 
to  describe.  The  interest  with  which  they  viewed  the 
beautiful  structure,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  in  con- 
versing upon  the  subject  of  its  internal  beauty  and  con- 
venience, and  the  general  manifestations  of  pride  and 
joy,  as  the  building  was  alluded  to  in  terms  of  praise 
by  the  visitors,  told  plainly  that  its  erection  was  as 
much  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  youth  in  the 
vicinity  as  it  is  to  those  of  more  mature  years. 

The  attendance  on  the  occasion  also  included  a  con- 
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siderable  number  from  distant  sections  of  the  city. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  with  singing  by  a  choir 
selected  from  the  pupils  of  the  Chapman  school,  after 
which  passages  of  Scripture  were  read,  and  an  appro- 
priate prayer  offered,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Foljambe,  which 
was  followed  by  singing  by  the  choir  just  named. 

Alderman  Daniel  Davies,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings,  then  delivered  the  keys  to  the 
Mayor,  accompanying  the  act  with  the  following  re- 
marks :  — 

REMARKS  OF  ALDERMAN  DAVIES. 
Mr.  Mayor  :  It  becomes  uiy  duty,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  to  surrender  to  you,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  this  city,  this  building,  which  has  been  erected 
by  direction  of  the  City  Council,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Grammar 
School.  The  order  was  passed  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  1864, 
directing  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  to  erect  a  school- 
house  upon  such  plans  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Instruction.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  apian, 
made  by  Mr.  George  S.  Ropes,  of  this  city,  was  adopted,  being 
satisfactory  to  both  Committees.  Contracts  were  made  for  the 
masonry  with  Messrs.  Sayward  &  Lothrop,  and  for  the  car- 
pentry with  J.  C.  Trowbridge,  and  they  have  faithfully  per- 
formed their  work.  The  building  has  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  the  Superintendent 
x)t'  Public  Buildings,  and  Messrs.  C.  R.  McLean  and  N.  M. 
Morrison,  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties. 
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And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  under  the  direction,  and  in  behalf  of, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  I  deliver  to  you  these  keys, 
and  surrender  this  building  to  your  charge. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  receiving 
the  keys,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  MAYOE. 

Mk.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  : 
In  conformity  with  ancient  usage  and  the  proprieties  of  this 
occasion,  it  is  my  duty  to  receive  from  your  hands  these  keys. 
It  is  a  token  that  the  work,  which  has  been  committed  to  you 
and  your  associates  of  the  City  Government,  has  been  completed. 
No  one  interest  affords  a  better  illustration  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  city,  than  the  constant  and  increasing 
demand  for  additional  school  accommodations.  This  municipal 
concern,  always  important,  never  was  more  so  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  this  occasion  in  itself  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
progress  and  success  we  have  so  far  attained  in  this  good  cause. 

It  has  often  been  my  official  duty  to  accompany  distinguished 
visitors  in  an  inspection  of  the  various  institutions  of  our  city; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  take  the  greatest  delight  in  pointing 
out  to  them  our  many  noble  edifices  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the  true  source  of  our 
strength  and  prosperity,  and  the  reputation  which  Boston  en- 
joys throughout  the  world,  was  intimately  connected  with  these 
institutions. 

To-day  another  takes  its  place  amidst  the  homes  of  this 
favored  part  of  our  city.    The  work  of  the  artificer,  the  skill 
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of  the  mechanic,  have  been  invoked.    Their  labors  are  now 
ended.    The  sounds  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw,  and  other 
implements  of  handicraft,  no  longer  strike  upon  the  ear  in  tins 
building.    A  diviner  music  now  is  to  vibrate  and  echo  through 
these  halls ;  the  pleasant  hum  of  youthful  voices  in  sport  or 
studjr,  —  the  children  of  our  hopes  and  affections,  the  bright 
jewels  of  the  family  circle,  —  are  now  about  to  enter  and  take 
possession ,  —  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  life  which  are 
before  them.    I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  citizens  of  East 
Boston  on  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  edifice.    It  is  an  archi- 
tectural monument  worthy  of  the  ward.    It  is  considered  by 
many,  who  are  conversant  with  buildings  of  this  kind,  as  the 
most  complete  and  convenient  schoolhouse,  not  only  in  our  city, 
but  in  the  country.    The  municipal  government  have  spared 
neither  effort  nor  means  to  wisely  adapt  every  portion  of  it  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.    The  Committee  and 
the  Superintendent,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  work,  should 
receive  our  thanks ;  and  the  building,  I  trust,  will  long  remain 
a  memorial  of  their  faithful  services  in  behalf  of  the  city. 

I  must  take  this  occasion  to  felicitate  the  School  Committee 
on  the  name-  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  School.  It  has  been 
an  honored  Massachusetts  name  for  many  generations.  Before 
the  Revolution  it  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  province, 
The  commander  of  the  patriots,  on  yonder  heights,  on  the  mem- 
orable seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  Colonel  Prescott.  His  son,  the  judge,  for  many  years 
stood  among  the  first  judicial  minds  which  adorned  the  courts 
and  influenced  the  public  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  while  the 
rqn-esentative  of  the  family  in  our  generation,  the  late  William 
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H.  Pres^ott,  the  historian,  achieved  for  himself,  and  his  coun- 
try, throughout  the  world,  a  reputation  as  illustrious  as  any- 
literary  man  of  our  own  time.  My  young  friends  can  learn 
much  from  his  life.  Afflicted  with  an  infirmity  (he  was  nearly 
blind  for  many  years,)  which  would  seem  to  be  insurmountable 
;o  any  one  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  particularly  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  he,  by  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy, 
attained  a  success  which  has  made  his  example  the  admiration 
oi  scholars  throughout  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The  name  has 
been  honored  in  the  past  by  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  borne 
it :  —  we  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  adopt  it  for  one  of  our 
most  cherished  institutions.  Let  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  all 
those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  school,  see  to  it,  that  its 
lusfre  be  not  dimmed  nor  its  credit  impaired  by  their  neglect ! 

My  duty  on  this  occasion  is  but  partially  performed  when  I 
receive  these  keys.  As  the  organ  of  the  City  Government  I  am 
to  transmit  them  to  the  Special  Committee  who  are  to  have  the 
charge  of  this  School.  I  can  assure  you,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  affords  me  a  peculiar  gratification  to  place 
them  in  your  hands.  In  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  calm  pursuits 
of  civil  life,  and  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  bivouac  and  the 
battle-field,  you  have  proved  yourself  faithful,  and  I  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  your  interest?  in  the  responsibilities  which  this 
new  institution  imposes  upon  you.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  your  associates  of  the  Comnftttee,  I 
feel  confident  that  these  young  minds  will  grow  up  Christian 
patriots,  as  well  as  intelligent  persons ;  they  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  city  whose  munificence  furnishes  them  an  education,  and  to 
the  Republic,  which,  if  their  lives  are  spared,  will  claim  them 
as  citizens. 
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Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth  who,  as  Chairman  of  the 
District  Committee,  presided  on  the  occasion,  received 
the  keys  from  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  and  transferred 
them  to  Mr.  Blackinton,  Master  elect  of  the  school,  with 
the  following  remarks  :  — 

•  REMARKS  OF  REV.  MR.  CUDWORTH. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  receive  these 
keys  at  your  hands,  and  I  desire  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  the  citizens  of  tfiis  portion  of  East 
Boston  generally,  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  thus  so 
generously  manifested  in  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  in  our  midst.    The  progress  of  this  noble  and 
costly  structure  has  been  watched  from  commencement  to  com- 
pletion with  the  utmost  gratification,  and  now  that  it  is  about  to 
be  set  apart  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  erected,  I  cannot  for- 
bear expressing  the  gratitude  felt  throughout  the  community,  to- 
wards those  under  whose  care  it  has  been  prepared  for  occu- 
pancy.   To  you,  sir,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  both  branches  of  the 
City  Council,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  to  the 
skilful  architect,  and  to  Hon.  Edwin  Wright,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  local  School  Board,  our  thanks  are  especially  due, 
for  the  able,  thorough,  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  through  its  several  stages.    We  desire  to 
assure  them  that  their  labors  have  been  deeply  appreciated  and 
will  long  be  gratefully  remembered. 
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It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I  transfer  these  keys  to  Mr.  Jas. 
F.  Blackinton,  the  newly  elected  master  of  the  Prescott  Gram- 
mar School,  in  whom,  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher,  we  have  reason 
to  feel  the  utmost  confidence.  Your  long  experience,  faithful 
services,  and  proved  ability  as  sub-master,  assure  us,  sir,  that 
we  are  putting  the  right  man  into  the  right  place,  and  that  under 
your  fostering  care,  with  the  cooperation  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  committee,  the  Prescott  Grammar  School  will  ere  long  take 
rank  among  the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  James  F.  Blackinton,  the  Master  of  the  School, 
in  accepting  the  keys,  said :  — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  —  In  accepting  these  emblems  of  trust  from 
your  hands,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  I  assume 
as  Master  of  the  Prescott  School ;  and  I  can  only  promise  you, 
sir,  for  myself  and  for  those  associated  with  me,  our  earnest  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  just  and  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who 
have  devolved  these  trusts  upon  us.  If  anything  were  wanting 
to  inspire  in  us  an  ambition  to  excel  in  our  profession,  we  should 
find  it  in  this  magnificent  building,  —  this  monument  of  Bos- 
ton's liberality.  We  should  find  it  in  that  name  which  is  chis- 
elled on  these  walls,  and  which  has  been  eulogized  so  fittingly 
and  so  well  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  If  we,  in  our  sphere, 
may  succeed  in  any  degree  in  imitating  the  example  of  him,  who 
"  touched  nothing  he  did  not  adorn,"  who,  triumphing  over 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  rose  to  the  very  summit  of  literary 
fame,  we 'may  well  be  proud  of  our  success.  I  know  well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  city  of  Boston,  through  her  official  represen- 
tatives expects  of  the  teachers  in  her  public  schools.    But  I  see 
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before  me  to-day  those,  who  have  a  higher  claim  on  the  teachers 
of  this  school,  and  a  deeper  interest  in  its  success,  than  even  the 
City  Fathers,  faithful  and  efficient  as  they  are,  can  possibly 
have.  Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  gathered  under  this  roof. 

In  committing  your  children  to  our  care,  we  acknowledge  you 
have  certain  claims  upon  us  which  we  have  no  wish  to  deny  or 
evade.  You  have  a  right  to  demand  that  we  labor  incessantly 
for  the  highest  good  of  all  the  pupils  in  our  charge.  You  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  health  of  your  children  be  so  cared 
for,  that  they  may  be  prepared  with  physical  energy  and  vigor, 
to  grapple  with  life's  stern  duties  and  realities.  You  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  their  mental  faculties  be  so  trained,  that 
they  shall  be  fitted  to  fill  any  position  of  honor  or  profit  to  which 
they  may  be  called.  Above  all,  you  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  morals  of  your  children,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
word,  be  so  guarded  and  watched  over,  that  they  may  grow  up 
useful  citizens,  ornaments  to  society  and  blessings  to  mankind. 
These  claims  we  fully  recognize,  and  we  expect  you  to  call  us  to 
a  strict  account  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  the  duties  and  obligations 
growing  out  of  our  mutual  relations  are  not  all  on  one  side. 
We,  too,  have  a  right  to  demand  certain  things  of  you.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  that,  when  you  place  your  children  in 
our  care,  you  consider  them,  for  the  time  being,  as  belonging 
to  the  school ;  that,  properly  prepared,  they  be  sent  regularly 
and  punctually  to  this  place.  Let  it  not  be  said  here*,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  some  schools,  that  much  of  the  teacher's  effort 
is  lost  through  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
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TTe  have  a  lwht  to  demand  that  our  teaching  be  not  counter- 
acted  by  influences  over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  for 
which  you,  as  parents,  are  mainly  responsible.  During  the 
entire  year,  but  about  one  hour  in  eight  of  the  pupil's  time  is 
spent  in  the  schoolroom  ;  the  other  seven  are  spent  in  the  school 
of  the  family  or  of  the  street.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  some- 
times, the  seven  hours'  outside  instruction  neutralizes  or  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  one  hour  in  the  schoolroom  ?  Let  it  be  your 
endeavor,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  to  see  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  fireside  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  schoolroom. 
More  than  this.  Let  your  children  see  that  you  are  earnestly 
and  actively  cooperating  with  us,  that  your  desires,  your  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  are  all  in  accord  with  ours. 

If  cases  of  discipline  arise,  and  you  are  dissatisfied,  instead  of 
bruiting  the  matter  over  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  encourag- 
ing your  children  in  rebellion,  rather  let  us  by  mutual  consulta- 
tion and  agreement  settle  the  difficulty. 

Surely,  your  hopes  and  aspirations  in  regard  to  your  children 
ought  to  be,  must  be,  identical  with  ours.  You,  as  we,  desire 
the  permanent  good  of  your  children.  You,  as  we,  desire  to 
see  them  trained  to  become  the  worthy  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  next  generation.  You,  as  we,  wish  to  see  them  so  disci- 
plined as  to  become  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Free 
Republic.  You,  as  we,  desire  to  see  your  children  so  developed 
into  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood,  as  to  be  prepared  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  for  the  rewards  of  im- 
mortality. Let  us  labor  together  for  these  ends,  reverently 
seeking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  efforts. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  cooperation  of  these  pa- 
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rents,  with  the  aid  of  iny  friend  and  associate,  who,  for  nearly 
a  year,  has  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  this  portion 
of  the  district,  with  the  help  of  these  earnest  and  accomplished 
teachers  who  are  to  be  associated  with  me,  and  with  the  judi- 
cious oversight  of  the  School  Committee,  I  hope  to  make  the 
Prescott  School  worthy  of  Boston's  munificence,  worthy  of  the 
honored  name  we  bear,  worthy  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  beautiful  hymn,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Blackinton,  was  then  sung  by 
the  children  : — 

DEDICATOEY  HYMN*. 

With  grateful  hearts  and  words  of  hope 

We  greet  this  welcome  day  ; 
With  noble  pride  our  bosoms  swell, 

As  only  freemen's  may. 
No  sounds  of  war  appall  us  now  ; 

Our  eagle  proud  has  found, 
At  last,  a  mount  whose  lofty  crest 

With  olive  leaves  is  crowned. 

And  Freedom's  arm  is  not  unnerved 

By  parricidal  blows  ; 
Ere  she  had  laid  her  armor  by, 

This  noble  structure  rose  ; 
And  on  each  wall  her  name  is  stamped, 

Its  price  her  blood  has  paid  ; 
Its  every  brick  and  block  and  stone, 

A  freeman's  hand  has  laid. 
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To  Freedom,  Science,  and  to  God, 

We  consecrate  these  halls  ; 
May  none  with  traitor's  heart  or  tongue 

E'er  breathe  within  these  walls  ; 
But  here  "  our  country's  future  hope," — 

Its  happy,  trusting  youth, 
In  heart  and  intellect  be  trained 

To  love  of  right  and  truth. 

This  stately  temple  proudly  bears 

A  world-renowned  name  ; 
May  it  inspire  each  youth  to  seek 

For  intellectual  fame. 
0  God,  thy  blessing  now  we  crave  ! 

Without  Thee  we  are  nought  I 
Oh,  may  Thy  favor  ever  here, 

With  loving  hearts  be  sought 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  the  Chairman  intro- 
duced Judge  Edwin  Wright,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chapman  School  District,  of  which  the  Prescott  was 
an  outgrowth,  remarking,  that  it  was  to  this  gentleman 
that  the  community  and  their  children  were  in  the  first 
instance  and  mainly  indebted,  for  the  idea  that  had  re- 
sulted in  this  superior  edifice,  and  for  whatever  of 
novel  excellencies  it  should  be  found  to  possess,  as 
well  as  for  the  ample  and  beautiful  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  located ;  and  paid  him  a  high  compliment 
for  the  close  attention,  deep  interest,  and  valuable  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  in  securing  to  this  section  of  the 
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city  the  house  they  had  assembled  to  dedicate  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

After  alluding  briefly  to  some  of  the  peculiarities 
and  supposed  advantages  of  the  new  building,  in  its 
plan  of  construction  and  location,  and  to  the  happy 
cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  in 
furthering  the  work,  Judge  Wright  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WRIGHT. 

It  is  said  of  Florence,  that,  though  not  so  beautiful  in  situa- 
tion as  Naples,  nor  so  royal  as  Geneva,  —  not  so  rich  in  trea- 
sures of  art  as  Rome,  nor  so  prevalent  in  political  power  as 
Venice,  —  and  though  she  had  no  brilliant  external  history  like 
Pisa  and  Milan,  yet  so  surpassing  was  the  splendor  of  her  in- 
ternal life,  so  intricate  the  web  of  events  through  which  she 
vigorously  worked  her  way,  and  so  celebrated  were  the  men 
she  produced,  that  her  fame  was  more  glorious  than  that  of  all 
Italy  besides,  and  placed  Florence  as  a  younger  sister  by  the 
side  of  Athens. 

So,  though  this  house  we  to-day  dedicate  is  not  crowned 
with  any  swelling  dome,  like  yonder  State  Capitol ;  is  not 
grand  with  architectural  adornments,  like  the  City  Hall ;  is 
not  solemnly  impressive,  nor  voluptuously  elegant,  like  our 
Galleries  of  Art ;  has  never  thrilled  with  the  impulses  of  patri- 
otic eloquence,  like  the  walls  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty ;  yet  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  internal  life  which  shall  be  here  guided  to 
symmetry  and  strength,  in  the  unfolding  of  vigorous  thought 
and  graceful  feeling,  and  by  the  men  and  women  who  shall 
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hence  graduate,  to  walk  the  avenues  ot  trade,  to  sail  upon  the 
currents  of  commerce,  to  augment  the  virtuous  pleasures  of 
domestic  and  social  life,  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, to  control  the  skilful  fingers  of  industry,  and  to  guide 
the  energy  of  States,  this  Prescott  School  shall  stand  as  a 
younger  sister  by  the  side  of  the  consecrated  temples  of  the 
Divine  worship. 

Plain  and  simple  as  these  walls  are  within  and  without,  they 
are  well  adapted  to  this  high  destiny  for  which  they  are  to-day 
set  apart.  They  beautifully  accord  with  the  earnest  simplicity 
of  our  Puritan  character  and  history.  In  the  modesty  of  their 
lines  of  structure,  and  the  lightsomeness  and  healthful  cheer  of 
their  every  apartment,  they  will  illustrate  the  clear,  symmetric, 
and  transparent  culture  and  intellect  of  the  scholar  whose  name 
they  bear,  and  by  their  solidity  and  depth  of  foundation,  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  revolutionary  Prescott,  as  well.  And 
it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  we 
have  received  at  your  hands  these  keys.  May  I  not  add,  sir, 
that  there  is  many  a  bright  eye,  and  many  an  ambitious  heart 
among  our  children,  that  would  be  glad  to  look  and  speak  to 
you  the  word  of  gratitude.  Scattered  for  years,  in  isolated 
classes,  about  the  Island,  in  small,  badly  lighted  stores,  me- 
chanic shops,  or  old  tenement  houses,  with  few  of  the  accom- 
modations, and  almost  none  of  the  decencies  which  pertain  to 
this  edifice,  they  are  experiencing  already  a  joy,  and  an  impulse 
of  culture  and  courage  that  shall  bear  them  on  to  higher  and 
nobler  efforts. 

Their  gratitude  can  but  enhance  the  pleasure  of  our  hearts, 
who  have  been  elected  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  of  yoi  ra 
25 
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also,  so  well  known  as  the  kind  hearted  municipal  parent  of 
them  all. 

Besides,  sir,  there  is  a  beauty  in  this  day's  service,  that  has 
rarely  been  seen  on  these  occasions.  There  is  a  portion  of  our 
beloved  country,  in  which  the  duty  and  even  the  excellency  of 
the  public  school  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  children  of 
the  community  has  been  ignored ;  where  the  free  public  school 
for  all,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  energy,  in- 
telligence, virtue,  the  seed-garden  of  spiritual  grace,  patriot- 
ism, and  Christian  manhood,  has  been  denounced  even  as  the 
disseminator  of  heresies,  the  hot-bed  of  incendiarism,  and  the 
breeder  of  social  calamities.  While  this  portion  of  our  people 
in  their  mad  ignorance  have  been  laboring  to  take  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  hurl  us  back  into  the  arms  of  despotic  rule,  here 
in  the  calm  confidence  of  educated  mind  and  Christian  morals, 
the  workmen  have  been  laying  brick  upon  brick,  and  beam 
unto  beam,  till  after  the  victories  of  fleets  and  armies,  we  are 
met,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  symbolic  triumph,  to  dedicate  and 
consecrate  this  new,  peaceful  armory  of  the  nation's  life  and 
strength.  And  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  that  after  these  four 
years  of  the  drivings  of  duty,  —  from  the  compulsions  of  law 
and  virtue  too  often  over  the  pathway  of  violence,  —  from  the 
troublesome  anxieties  of  upholding  the  municipal  and  national 
honor  and  sovereignty  in  crises  of  unexampled  difficulty,  you 
have  been  called  up  so  near  the  close  of  another  municipal  year 
to  perform  the  most  beneficent  act  the  Head  of  the  city  can  do. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  associates  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  to  your  co-laborers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Instruction,  to  your  gentlemanly  and  efficient 
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Superintendent,  whose  liberal  prudence  has  kept  equal  our  inter- 
ests, and  yours,  and  to  the  accomplished  Architect  whose  cun- 
ning fancies  have  here  taken  shape  and  body,  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  this  excellently  devised  and  excellently  accom- 
plished building,  that  words  can  poorly  express.  With  large 
and  generous  views  of  public  policy,  after  mature  deliberation, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  true  and  honorable  liberality,  you  adopted 
and  put  in  execution  this  new  arrangement  of  school  halls, 
and  inaugurated  a  needed  advance  in  our  school  architecture ; 
and  I  aver  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  your  decision,  and 
this  house,  its  material  embodiment,  shall  be  remembered  and 
cited  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  of 
educational  advancement.  Greater  satisfaction  you  have  not 
occasion  to  desire,  than  thus  to  have  forwarded  the  glory  and 
the  culture  of  the  city  who  have  honored  you  with  these  trusts. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have 
been  selected  as  the  teachers  of  this  school,  that  this  is  a  temple 
of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  an  Institute  of  Christian  manliness 
and  free  civilization.  The  rough  blocks  olP  humanity  that  shall 
enter  into  this  studio  of  the*  soul,  are  to  be  molded,  chiselled, 
and  polished,  into  graceful,  living  personations  of  science,  elo- 
quence, and  art,  — of  faith,  love,  and  valor. 

On  behalf  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  district,  we 
confide  to  your  care  and  training  continuously,  nearly  one 
thousand  children,  and  we  have  no  misgivings,  that,  so  far  as 
rests  in  your  ability,  they  shall  return  hence  to  us,  qualified  to 
adorn  the  virtues  of  private  life,  to  honor  the  public  service,  to 
grace  the  church,  to  protect  society,  and  to  beautify  the  home's 
of  competent  industry.    The  work  we  commit  to  you  is  no 
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common  or  every  day  toil ;  it  lays  hold  on  the  Eternities,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  the  distant  future,  below  or  above, 
when  the  echoes  of  this  service  well  done,  shall  not  fall  upon 
you  as  the  cadence  of  sweetest  harmonies. 

Let,  therefore,  no  vain  fancies,  no  specious  theories,  enter 
into  the  instruction  of  this  school.  Be  not  hasty  after  new 
theories.  Anchor  by  well-established  principles.  Kindle  your 
affinities  for  every  real  progress.  Be  wise  to  gather  good,  be 
courageous  to  resist  the  bad,  and  be  inspired  to  say,  as  you 
shall  come  in  and  go  out  here  before  these  plastic  minds,  in  the 
highest  idea  of  education,  Edueo,  Educo.  I  lead  out  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  their  fulfilment.  I  watch  the  affluent  germs  of 
nature  to  their  largest  fruition.  I  evoke  the  colossal  powers  of 
the  inner  life,  to  be  the  stability  of  peace,  the  bulwarks  of  faith, 
and  the  evangel  of  freedom. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  being 
called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said,  he  was  happy  to  con- 
gratulate the  citizen's  of  this  section  of  the  city  upon  the 
possession  of  so  fine  a  building  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  occasion,  he  said,  was  one  of  threefold  im- 
portance, for  they  celebrated  the  acquisition  of  an  addi- 
tional Grammar  School,  making  twenty-one  in  all  now  in 
Boston ;  also  the  induction  into  office  of  a  new  master,  con- 
cerning whom  he  concurred  with  the  general  expectation  that 
he  would  be  found  wise,  judicious,  careful  and  faithful ;  and 
thirdly,  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  Gram- 
mar School  structure,  which  was  always  an  event  of  great 
importance.    To  illustrate  the  impression  which  strangers  form 
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in  visiting  the  Boston  schools,  Mr.  Philbrick  related  an  incident 
of  his  accompanying  some  Englishmen  of  wealth  and  culture 
to  one  of  our  schools  a  short  time  since,  when  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  very  much  astonished  to  learn  that  there  was 
more  than  one  such  in  the  city.  When  informed  that  there 
were  twenty  of  them  they  did  not  wonder  that  the  North  con- 
quered in  the  rebellion.  The  Prescott  Schoolhouse,  he  said, 
was  a  noble  structure  in  respect  to  size,  cost  and  conveniences. 
It  has  no  superior  in  this  city,  he  added,  and  he  was  firm 
in  the  belief  that  when  completed  in  all  its  details,  it  will 
have  cost  more  than  any  other  schoolhouse  in  the  United 
States.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  in  San  Francisco,  which  is 
patterned,  to  some  extent,  after  the  Boston  schools.  Having 
seen  only  a  drawing  of  this  on  paper,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
definitely  pronounce  it  superior  to  the  Prescott  School.  To 
show  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  schools  during 
the  last  few  years,  he  said  he  believed  it  to  be  an  absolute  fact 
that  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  this 
edifice  was  sufficient  to  build  a  continuous  range  of  two  miles 
of  such  schoolhouses  as  he  was  educated  in.  During  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Philbrick  stated  that  the  increase  of  expenses  for 
education  in  Boston,  though  large,  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
other  expenses,  and  he  thought  there  were  good  reasons  for 
increasing  them.  He  closed  by  complimenting  the  District 
Committee,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing it  would  be  continued  in  office. 

Kev.  Dr.  Eobert  C.  Waterston,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
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of  the  chairman,  spoke  in  very  felicitous  terms  of  the  object 
that  had  assembled  them  together,  interspersing  his  remarks 
with  interesting  and  highly  instructive  allusions  to  some  of  the 
more  notable  schools  he  had  visited  in  the  Old  World.  He 
discussed  the  excellencies  of  our  school  system,  the  culture  in 
science  and  art  attempted  under  it,  the  disciplinary  results  of 
the  system,  and  the  architectural  style  and  arrangement  of  our 
schoolhouses,  as  compared  with  those  he  had  visited  and 
examined  abroad,  in  an  enthusiastic  and  most  eloquent  manner. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Edward  F.  Porter, 
Alderman  Gaffield,  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  East  Boston,  and 
George  W.  Ropes,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  the  house.  No  ade- 
quate report  of  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen  was  preserved, 
and  they  are  therefore  necessarily  omitted  from  this  sketch. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  school  was  organized,  and 
commenced  its  regular  school  sessions,  with  James  F.  Black- 
inton  for  master,  James  W.  Webster  for  sub-master,  eight 
assistant  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Department,  and  seven 
teachers  in  the  Primary  Department. 
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City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1855. 

Deae  Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  subject  matter  of  the  vote 
of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  passsed  at  their  last  meet- 
ing and  referring  to  me,  as  City  Solicitor,  the  petitions  of  S.  D. 
Cragin  and  J.  G.  Copp. 

It  appears  that  these  persons  formerly  resided  in  Boston,  but 
now  live  in  Chelsea,  at  places  not  remote  from  any  public  school 
of  that  town.  One  of  them  has  lived  in  Chelsea  for  three  years 
last  past,  —  how  long  the  other  has  lived  there  is  not  stated. 
They  both  wish  their  daughters  to  continue  in  the  Hancock 
School,  where  they  have  heretofore  attended,  for  the  current 
school  year,  because  of  the  disadvantages  which  they  would 
suffer,  being  in  the  first  class,  if  compelled  now  to  leave  and 
enter  another  school  in  the  town  where  they  reside. 

If  the  Board  enforce  the  rule  found  on  the  29  th  page  of 
their  printed  Regulations,  the  prayer  of  these  petitions  cannot  be 
granted.  If,  however,  the  rule  is  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  authority  of  the  latter  is  paramount  and  must  be 
obeyed  in  preference  to  the  rule.  Prior  to  the  statute  of  1855, 
ch.  78,  there  were  no  express  statute  regulations,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, on  this  subject.     Towns  and  cities  were  required  each  to 
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establish  and  support  a  certain  number  of  common  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  contained  therein ;  the 
inhabitants  being  compelled  by  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  such  schools  in  their  own  towns  only.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  the  schools  in  any  one  town  or  city  were  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  who  reside,  or  whose  parents  or 
guardians  reside,  in  that  particular  town  or  city.  Such  has 
been,  in  the  main,  the  practical  working  of  the  law,  and  little 
difficulty  or  controversy  has  arisen  from  this  source.  School 
Committees  have  exercised,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  considera- 
ble discretion  in  the  matter,  and  allowed  some  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle.  Much  latitude  is  properly  allowed  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  particular.  In  strict  justice  the  School  Committee 
would  have  no  right  to  appropriate  moneys  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  the  city  in  aid  of  children  coming  from  other 
towns  to  attend  them,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  statute  to 
do  so. 

The  statute  of  1855,  referred  to,  seems  to  recognize  and  as- 
sume affirmatively  this  general  principle,  and  to  provide  for  the 
cases  where  exceptions  may  be  made.  It  is  in  the  following 
words,  viz  :  "  Children  living  remote  from  any  public  school  in 
the  town  in  which  they  reside,  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
public  schools  in  an  adjoining  town  under  such  regulations  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  School  Committee  of  such  adjoining  town 
may  prescribe ;  and  the  School  Committee  are  authorized  to 
pay  out  of  the  appropriations  of  money  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  in  aid  of  such  children." 

The  inferen.ce  is,  that  without  this  statute,  children  from  other 
towns  could  not  be  admitted  to  our  schools  in  such  an  instance 
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as  is  mentioned  therein,  and  in  no  case  where  they  do  not  reside 
in  the  city.  The  statute  specifies  when  this  may  be  done,  and 
that  is  when  the  children  reside  at  a  place-  remote  from  any 
school  in  their  own  town.  And  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate construction  that  it  excludes  all  other  cases  than  the  one 
expressly  provided  for. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  good  and  obvious  reasons 
why  the  \dw  should  be  that  children  shall  attend  school  where 
they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside.  The  parents  and 
guardians  should  have  every  reason  and  inducement  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  schools  in  the  town  where  they  have  a  voice  and 
a  vote,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  immediate  bene- 
fits of  schools  toward  the  support  of  which  they  contribute  no- 
thing. If  they  are  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  schools  of 
Boston,  they  ought  to  live  there  and  bear  also  their  proportion 
of  the  burthens  imposed  upon  its  citizens  in  consequence  of  the 
same.*  There  may  be  instances  where  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  teachers  would  dislike  to  conform  to  the  rule  and  the 
law  strictly,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*  Further  provisions  for  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  above  opinion  were 
made  by  Sts.  1857,  c.  132,  which  were  reenacted  in  Gen.  Sts.  c.  41,  §  7  in 
the  words  following,  viz  : 

"  With  the  consent  of  School  Committees  first  obtained,  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  may  attend  school  in  cities  and  towns  other 
than  those  in  which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside  ;  but  whenever  a  child 
resides  in  a  city  or  town  different  from  that  of  the  residence  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  school  there,  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  such  child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  such  city  or  town,  for  tuition,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  average  expense  per  scholar  for  such  school  for  the  period 
the  child  shall  have  so  attended. 
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But  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  opinion.  While  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  as  I  have  stated  and  inter- 
preted them,  I  do  not  see  how  the  request  of  the  said  petitioners 
can  be  granted  legally,  or  generally  how  children  living  out  of 
the  city  of  Boston  can  be  legally  admitted  or  retained  in  our 
schools,  unless  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  said  statute. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  RANNEY, 

City  Solicitor. 

Hon.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Mayor. 

City  of  Boston, 
In  School  Committee,  Oct.  21,  1856. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  Master  of  the  Lyman 
School,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett,  Master  of  the  Adams  School, 
exchange  situations,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  take  the  mastership 
of  the  Adams  School,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  take  the  mastership  of 
the  Lyman  School;  and  that  this  exchange  be  made  next 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  27. 

Read  and  referred  to  the  City  Solicitor  for  his  opinion, 
whether  the  action  contemplated  by  the  order  can  be  had. 

Attest :  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Nov.  1,  1856. 
Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  question  proposed  to  me  by  the 
accompanying  vote  of  the  School  Committee,  and  am  of  the 
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opinion,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Committee  to  take  the 
action  indicated  in  the  order  under  examination. 

The  56th  section  of  the  City  Charter  provides  that  the 
School  Committee  "  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of 
the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such  instructors  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  remove  the  same  whenever  they  con- 
sider it  expedient." 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  obligatory  upon  both  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  instructors,  and  is  a  part  of  the  contract  made 
with  each  instructor,  —  as  much  so  as  if  such  contract  were 
reduced  to  writing,  and  this  language  incorporated  in  it. 
An  instructor  holds  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  any  school, 
therefore,  not  for  a  year,  nor  for  any  other  given  length  of 
time,  but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee.  The  right 
to  transfer  instructors  from  one  school  to  another,  is  a  neces- 
sary' result  of  the  right  to  remove  them  from  service  alto- 
gether. 

If  it  be  said  that  an  instructor  would  not  be  bound  to 
accept  the  situation  to  which  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Committee  to  transfer  him,  and  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
retire  from  the  service,  it  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  optional 
with  him  whether  he  will  continue  in  the  place  originally 
assigned  to  him,  or  surrender  his  trust.  There  is  generally  a 
reciprocity  in  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  may  sunder  the  relation  at  pleasure,  the 
same  right  belongs  to  the  other  party. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Pres.  School  Com. 
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City  of  Boston. 
In  School  Committee,  Jan.  12,  1857. 
Whereas,  It  appears  that  vacancies  exist  in  this  Board,  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignations  of  Norman  C.  Stevens  and  Arthur 
H.  Poor,  of  Ward  11,  and  William  Howe,  of  Ward  5,  whose 
several  terms  of  office  will  expire  in  one,  two,  and  one  years 
it  is 

Ordered  :  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  this  city,  proposing  a  Convention  of  said  Board  with 
this  Committee,  on  Monday  next,  at  4i  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  vacancies  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  law. 

Read,  and  referred  to  the  City  Solicitor  for  his  opinion, 
whether  the  action  contemplated  by  the  order  can  be  had. 

Attest :  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Jan.  26,  1857. 

Sir  :  The  order  offered  in  the  School  Committee  on  the  12th 
instant,  upon  the  subject  of  filling  the  existing  vacancies  in  the 
Committee,  and  referred  to  me  for  my  opinion  on  the  question, 
whether  the  action  contemplated  by  the  order  would  be  legal, 
has  been  fully  considered  by  me. 

The  main  point  on  which  my  opinion  is  desired,  I  suppose  to 
be,  whether  these  vacancies  should  be  filled  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  25th  section  of  the  City  Charter,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  101  of  the  statutes  of  1856  ;  and 
here  the  doubt  is,  probably,  whether  the  latter  statute,  which  is 
a  general  statute,  controls,  in  this  respect,  the  City  Charter, 
which  is  a  special  statute. 
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The  principle,  that  a  special  statute  is  repealed  by  a  subse- 
quent general  statute,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  one  are 
repugnant  to  those  of  the  other,  I  regard  as  settled  in  this  Com- 
mon wealth.  Among  the  cases  which  assert  or  recognize  this 
principle,  perhaps  that  of  Gage  v.  Currier  et  al.  4  Pick.  399, 
is  as  explicit  as  any. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  two  statutes  referred  to  are  repug- 
nant, is  entirely  clear.  One  provides  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  School  Committee  by  popular  election,  and  the  other, 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  in  convention.  No  election  can  be  so  made  as 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  both  statutes.  Compliance  with 
one  of  necessity  excludes  compliance  with  the  other. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  convention. 

The  2d  section  of  chapter  101  of  the  Statutes  of  1856  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  call  the  convention.  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  have  no  voice  in  fixing  the  time  or  place  of 
holding  it.  The  mode  of  forming  the  convention  is,  therefore, 
different  from  that  usually  adopted  in  legislative  bodies,  where 
the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  forming  of  the  convention.* 

*  The  law  was  again  changed  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  by  St. 
1857,  c.  266,  §§  1  &  2,  substantially  reenacted  in  Gen.  Sts.  c.  38,  §§  17  &  18 
in  these  words. 

Sect.  17.  *  *  *  "the  remaining  members  [of  the  School  Committee] 
shall,  in  writing,  give  notice  of  the  fact  [of  vacancy]  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  two  Boards  shall 
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In  this  view,  I  would  advise  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  or- 
der now  before  the  Committee. 

After  the  preamble,  which  is  quite  right,  I  would  say  :  — 
• 

Ordered  :  That  a  convention  of  this  Committee  and  the 
Mayor  and   Aldermen   be  holden  in  the  Common  Council 

thereupon,  after  giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall  be 
necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  18.  If  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
after  such  notice  of  their  election,  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the  office,  or 
having  accepted,  afterwards  decline  further  service,  or  become  unable  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  selectmen  or  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
shall,  after  giving  like  public  notice,  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a  new  Board, 
and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen  or  of  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election." 

The  form  of  order  now  used  is  as  follows,  viz. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


In  School  Committee,  1865. 

Whereas :  A  vacancy  exists  in  this  Board,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 

of  Ward 

Ordered,  That  a  Message  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  proposing  a 
Convention  of  the  two  Boards  on  Monday,  the  day 
of  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 

said  vacancy  ;  and  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  same,  pursuant  to  law. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 

In  Board  of  Aldermen,  1865. 

Read,  and  therefore  ordered,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  inform  that  Board  that  this  Board  concurs  in  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition. 

Attest:  S.  F.  McCLEARY,  City  Clerk. 
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Chamber  in  the  City  Hall  forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  vacancies  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  law ;  and  that  notice  be 
sent  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  convention. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 
Hox.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Pres.  of  School  Com. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Feb.  3,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  matter  of 
the  order  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  6th  of  January,  by 
which  my  opinion  is  requested  as  to  the  legal  right  and  power 
of  the  Committee  to  grant  to  any  teacher  in  the  employment  of 
the  city,  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  a  substitute  in  case  of 
the  teacher's  illness. 

The  question  proposed  to  me  does  not  admit  of  an  unqualified 
answer,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  There  are 
cases,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  Committee  would  be  justified 
in  making  an  allowance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  sum  beyond  the  stip-. 
ulated  salary ;  and  other  cases  in  which  an  allowance  would 
not  be  justified.  I  will,  therefore,  indicate  the  principles  by 
which  I  thinjk  the  Committee  should  be  governed  in  this  respect. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Committee  are  in  the  nature  of 
those  of  a  trustee.  They  have  ends  to  be  accomplished,  not  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others  :  and  the  means 
by  which  those  ends  are  to  be  accomplished,  belong  not  to  the 
Committee,  but  to  the  public.  The  Committee  are  thus  a 
middle  party,  using  and  administering  the  funds  committed  to 
their  charge,  strictly  for  purposes  of  the  trust  and  for  no 
26 
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other  purpose.  They  are  not  bound  to  be  unjustly  severe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  may  not  do  acts  of  generosity  on  the  other. 
They  may  be  just,  but  they  may  not  give  gratuities. 

If  the  Committee,  having  contracted  with  a  teacher  for  his 
services  for  a  stipulated  sum,  should  afterwards  become  satisfied 
that  the  contract  is  unequal  and  onerous  upon  such  teacher, 
they  are  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  relieve  the  hardship,  by  ad- 
ding to  the  stipulated  salary ;  but  if  the  teacher  has  met  with 
accident  or  misfortune,  which  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and 
liberality  of  the  humane  and  benevolent,  such  an  appeal  cannot 
be  responded  to  by  the  Committee. 

Whether  the  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  suspended,  or 
applied  to  the  payment  of  a  substitute,  during  temporary  sick- 
ness, or  inability  to  discharge  his  duties,  is  a  question,  not  of 
law,  but  of  fact  and  propriety,  to  be  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  Committee.  In  some  departments 
of  government,  —  municipal,  state,  and  national,  —  I  believe 
it  is  not  usual  to  suspend  the  salary  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees, in  case  of  sickness  or  other  temporary  inability ;  in 
others,  it  is  usual.  It  is  undoubtedly  competent  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  such  a  suspension, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that  each  case  contemplated 
by  the  Order  under  consideration,  must  be  determined  upon  its 
own  merits ;  and  that  when  an  allowance  is  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is,  — Is  such  an  allowance  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  to  be  made  as  an  equivalent  due  to  the  teacher  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  City,  or  sacrifices  made  in  its  behalf ;  or 
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is  it  not  called  for  by  these  considerations,  but  by  a  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  teacher  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  some  misfortune,  for 
which  the  City  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  responsible  ? 

As  this  question  shall  be  answered,  in  the  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative, by  the  Committee  themselves,  —  for  they  are  the  jucjges 
in  the  case,  —  so  should  they  grant  or  withhold  the  proposed 
allowance.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  Pres.  School  Committee. 

City  of  Boston, 
In  School  Committee,  July  19,  1859. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Solicitor  be  requested  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  right  of  this  Board  to  determine  how  long  a 
pupil  may  remain  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools. 

Ordered  :  That  the  City  Solicitor  be  requested  to  inform  the 
School  Committee  whether,  in  his  judgment,  Chap.  VIII.  Sect. 
15,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  is  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Sept.  13,  1859. 
Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  questions  referred  to  me  by  two 
general  orders  of  the  School  Committee,  passed  on  the  19th  of 
July,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  replies  to  them :  — 
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In  regard  to  44  the  right  of  the  Board  to  determine  how 
long  a  pupil  may  remain  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools,"  my 
judgment  is,  that  it  has  entire  control  of  this  question,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitation  that  it  may  not  exclude  a  pupil 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

In  the  case  of  Sherman  vs.  Charlestown,  8  Cush.  160,  the 
Court,  in  stating  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  School 
Committees,  say,  that  44  before  the  ages  were  fixed  by  law, 
the  School  Committee  decided  at  what  age  scholars  might  be 
received,  and  to  what  age  they  might  continue." 

There  has  been.no  change  in  the  law,  in  this  respect,  since 
that  case  was  decided.  Tiie  only  statute  regulating  this 
question,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  Chapter  117  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  1849.  That  statute  provides  that  44  the  income  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  therein, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  "  thus  recognizing 
the  right  of  persons  between  those  ages  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  use  of  the  schools. 

The  same  statute  provides,  in  the  fourth  section,  that  noth- 
ing in  that  act  contained  shall  be  considered  as  prohibiting 
the  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  scholars  under  five  or  over 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

This  provision  was  not  intended  to  confer  upon  scholars 
under  five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  any  right  to  attend 
the  schools ;  but  it  was  intended  merely  to  negative  the  other- 
wise possible  construction  of  the  statute,  that  the  School 
Committee  have  not  the  power  to  admit  to  the  schools,  in  their 
discretion,  pupils  not  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 
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The  Committee,  then,  may  not  exclude  from  the  schools 
persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  but  they 
may  admit  or  exclude,  in  their  discretion,  all  persons  under 
five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  of  the  Board,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  15th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Kules  and 
Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  is,  in  my  judgment,  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  so  far  as 
it  provides  that  a  pupil  may  be  expelled  from  a  school  by  the 
principal  teacher  thereof,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  that  school. 

Teachers  may  be  authorized  to  suspend  pupils,  and  report 
the  cases  to  the  School  Committee  for  their  action ;  but* 'the 
power  to  expel,"  say  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  already 
cited,  "  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  in  the  School  Committee." 

It  is  a  principle  of  general  application,  that  when  the  law 
confers  upon  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  men,  an  office  or  a 
trust,  the  execution  of  which  requires  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion and  judgment,  he  or  they  cannot  delegate  to  others  powers 
so  conferred ;  and  where  the  trust  is  conferred  upon  a  body 
of  men,  it  can  be  executed  by  no  number  smaller  than  a 
quorum  of  that  body. 

The  power  to  expel  a  pupil  from  school  for  cause,  is  vested 
in  the  School  Committee  and  nowhere  else.    It  can  be  exer- 
cised, then,  only  by  the  Committee  acting  as  a  Board. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr. 

President  of  the  School  Committee. 
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City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1860. 

Sir  :  The  School  Committee,  by  an  Order  passed  on  the 
first  day  of  October  last,  requested  my  opinion  upon  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  — 

"In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  who  next  is  chairman, 
when  said  Committee  is  in  convention  with  the  aldermen?" 

As  I  understand  the  case,  no  person  is  entitled,  as  of 
right,  to  preside  over  a  deliberative  assembly  unless  by  law, 
or  by  election  or  appointment  by  the  assembly,  he  has  been 
designated  for  that  place. 

There  is  no  law,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  rule  of  the  con- 
vention, which  makes  provision  for  the  contingency  contem- 
plated by  the  Order. 

It  follows  therefore,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Mayor,  the  convention  has  no  chairman  or  presiding 
officer;  and  that  if  they  would  proceed  strictly,  the  conven- 
tion should  either  provide  by  a  standing  rule  *for  filling  the 
chair,  when  it  is  thus  vacant,  or  they  should  make  a  special 
election  in  every  such  case. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr. 

President  of  the  School  Committee. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1861. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  question  submitted  to  me  by  the  School 
Committee,  in  their  Order  of  the  14th  of  January  last,  viz  : 

*  Vide^ules  and  Regulations,  Ch.  1,  Sect.  1. 
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"  Do  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  require  the  members  of  this  Board, 
before  entering  on  their  duties,  to  take  the  oaths,  or  either, 
prescribed  in  Chapter  1,  Section  1,  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  6th  Article  of  the  Amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts ;  and  if  so,  by  whom  shall  said 
oath  or  oaths  be  administered  ?  " 

Allow  me  to  say  :  ' 

First.  The  6th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides,  that  the  members  of  the  several  state  legis- 
latures, and  all  judicial  and  executive  officers  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  is  no  other  pro- 
vision in  that  Constitution  upon  the  subject  of  oaths,  that 
has  any  application  to  officers  not  holding  their  offices  under  the 
Federal  Government.  No  statute  of  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  impose  any  obligations  as  to  this  oath  upon  any 
State,  County  or  town  officers,  beyond  those  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution  as  aforesaid.  And  I  may  add,  that  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  any  statute  of  that  Government, 
which  should  require  the  oath  in  question,  to  be  taken  by  per- 
sons not  specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  not  holding  office 
under  the  Federal  Government,  would  be  a  void  statute. 

Second.  The  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the 
6th  Article  of  the  Amendments  thereof,  provides  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  taken  by 
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"  every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  government  of  this  Commonwealth." 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  always  been  held  to 
apply  to  State  officers  only,  and  not  to  town  or  district  officers. 
If  an  interpretation  should  be  given  to  it  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  School  Committee,  it  must  also  include  every  town 
officer,  such  as  a  highway  surveyor,  a  pound-keeper,  and  field- 
driver,  &c. 

By  a  provision  of  the  City  Charter,  which  was  very  care- 
fully drawn  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  Shaw,  it  is  provided  that  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Councilmen  shall  take  both  of  the  oaths  referred  to, 
but  the  City  Charter  does  not  provide  that  these  oaths  shall 
be  taken  by  any  other  city  officer. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  jurist,  so  deservedly  distin- 
guished, would  have  incorporated  into  the  Charter  this  provi- 
sion, if  the  obligation  had  previously  existed,  that  not  only 
the  Mayor  and  the  Members  of  both  branches  of  the  City 
Council,  but  every  other  city  officer  should  take  the  oaths  re- 
ferred to. 

My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  there  is  no  constitutional  or 
legal  obligation,   either  State  or  Federal,  resting  upon  the 
School  Committee,  to  take  either  of  the  oaths  in  question. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Wightman, 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 
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City  Solicitor's  Office,  46  Court  Street, 
Boston,  October  1,  1864. 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  29th  ult.,  covering  an  Order 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  on  the  13th,  was  duly 
received. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  by  removing  from  Boston  and  taking  up  his 
residence  in  another  city  or  town,  ipso  facto  vacates  his  place  in 
the  Committee,  and  cannot  thereafterwards  hold  a  seat,  or 
act  at  the  Board.  See  City  Charter,  sect.  26,  and  Gen.  Stat, 
chap.  18,  sect.  41. 

Very  respectfully, 

Xour  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Elections. 


City  Solicitor's  Office,  46  Court  Street, 
Boston,  January  6,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  question  which  the  School  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  me  by  their  Order  of  the  26th  of  December ; 
namely,  can  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  votes  in  Ward  one,  at  the  late  municipal  election,  to 
elect  the  requisite  number  of  members  of  the  Committee,  be 
filled  by  the  School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
convention,  called  and  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Statutes ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  that,  in  my 
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opinion,  the  law  does  not  authorize  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  in 
this  manner. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  General  Statutes, 
chap.  38,  sect.  17,  that  authority  is  given  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  Board  of  Aldermen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mittee only  when  the  vacancies  arise  from  certain  specified  causes  : 
first,  when  a  person  has  been  elected  a  member,  and  refuses  or 
neglects  to  accept  the  office;  and,  second,  when  a  member 
declines  further  service,  or  becomes  legally  disqualified  to  hold 
his  office.  The  vacancy  under  consideration,  not  having  its 
origin  in  either  of  these  causes,  cannot  be  filled  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Statutes. 

I  Jiave  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  'j 

President  of  the  School  Committee. 

City  Solicitor's  Office,  46  Court  Street, 
Boston,  January  18,  1866. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  School  Com- 
mittee by  reason  of  the  failure  of  any  Ward  to  elect  the  requisite 
number  of  members  at  the  annual  municipal  election,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  issue 
their  warrant  for  an  election  in  that  Ward  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  authority  for  these  proceedings  is  found  in  the  25th  section 
of  the  City  Charter.    When  the  revised  charter  was  adopted, 
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all  vacancies  in  the  Committee  were  filled  in  this  mode ;  but, 
subsequently,  provision  was  made  by  statute  for  filling  vacan- 
cies caused  in  certain  specified  ways,  by  a  convention  of  the 
School  Committee  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  leaving  all  vacancies 
not  provided  for  in  this  statute  to  be  filled  under  the  charter  as 
aforesaid.  Vacancies  caused  by  iailure  to  elect  in  the  Wards 
are  not  so  provided  for,  and  therefore  are  to  be  filled  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  charter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  Esq., 

Of  the  School  Committee. 


■ 
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SEPTEMBER,  1865. 


LATIN  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  respectfully 
present  the  following  as  their  Annual  Report  for  the  school 
year  which  terminated  in  September,  I860.*  • 

The  quarterly  examinations  were  made  at  the  proper  times 
during  the  past  year,  the  school  was  visited,  and  the  various 
exhibitions  and  public  exercises  of  the  school  were  duly  attended. 
The  visitations  to  the  school  were  made  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  every  advantage  being  taken  to  gain 
the  necessary  information  relating  to  the  several  rooms  and  the 
different  classes  and  their  instructors. 

The  pupils  have  in  general  made  a  commendable  progress  in 
their  studies,  and  have  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  an  increased 
interest  in  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  and,  although  for  a  while 
the  harmony  of  the  school  was  disturbed  by  external  influences 
of  persons  unacquainted  with  its  internal  workings  and  details, 
the  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  exhibi- 
tions and  public  exercises  have  been  all  that  could  be  expected 
with  the  known  reputation  of  the  school  and  its  able  and  efficient 
corps  of  instructors,  the  young  gentlemen  availing  themselves 

*  This  and  the  two  following  Reports,  appear  in  this  place  hecause  not 
received  in  time  to  be  inserted  in  their  usual  position. 
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of  the  advantages  afforded,  and  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
thorough  instruction  obtained  from  their  teachers  by  their  own 
industry  and  attention  to  their  duties.  On  the  public. Saturdays 
the  exercises  have  been  attended  by  large  audiences,  which  have 
been  gratified  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the 
declamation  which  has  been  of  a  high  order,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  this  useful  accomplishment  has  had  its  usual  degree 
of  attention  during  the  year. 
*  The  visitation  to  the  school  in  July  was  chiefly  devoted  to 

the  first  class,  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  proper 
individuals  to  whom  the  Franklin  Medals  should  be  awarded. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  young  gentlemen  as^to  their 
proficiency  in  their  studies,  six  were  selected  as  being  fully 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  wearing  this  distinguished  mark  of 
merit.    These  medals  were  awarded  to  — 

William  Gallagher,  Jr.,  aged  16  years. 
Benjamin  Lowell  Merrill  Tower,  aged  17  years. 
Thomas  Prince  Beal,  aged  15  years. 
"William  Tobey  Wingate,  aged  18  years. 
William  Pepperell  Montague,  aged  17  years. 
Jacob  Francis  Foltz,  aged  17  years. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  were  bestowed  upon  eleven  pupils 
who  had  completed  their  course  of  study  in  the  school  in  July. 
From  the  school  nine  members  entered  Harvard  College,  four 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  three  went  to  Williams  College, 
and  one  entered  Yale  College ;  one,  a  young  gentleman  of 
much  promise,  died  on  the  day  of  graduation ;  and  two  entered 
upon  other  pursuits  of  life  than  those  requiring  a  collegiate 
education. 
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In  May,  the  Lawrence  Prizes  and  those  provided  for  by 
the  Latin  School  Prize  Fund  were  awarded  to  individuals  of 
the  several  classes,  who  by  good  behavior  and  proficiency  in 
their  studies  became  entitled  to  receive  them.  The  names  of 
the  recipients  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  volume 
of  which  this  report  forms  a  part. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  Latin 
School,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often 
stated  in  previous  reports,  that  the  principal  endeavor  is  not 
only  to  give  a  good  elementary  education  in  the  English  studies 
usually  acquired  at  school,  but  also  to  prepare  young  men  for 
college,  by  giving  them  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  A  pupil  can 
enter  the  Latin  School,  by  the  present  rules  of  the  School 
Board,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  and,  although  the  usual  number 
of  years  for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  school  is  six,  one 
or  more  years  can  be  saved  by  extra  diligence  in  pursuing  the 
studies  of  the  course ;  and  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable,  pupils 
can  remain  another  year.  Although  an  out  of  school  lesson 
which  would  occupy  the  pupil  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day  is 
necessary  in  most  instances,  no  pupil  is  required  to  perform 
such  work,  if  any  parent  should  prefer  otherwise,  and  intimate 
his  wish  in  a  written  request.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent 
to  any  discerning  person,  that  a  boy  without  the  extra  out 
of  school  study  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  those 
who  devote  the  additional  time  to  study,  nor  be  ready  for  col- 
lege as  soon. 

The  government  of  the  school,  since  the  election  of  Mr. 
Gardner  as  its  master,  have  not  thought  it  desirable  that  one 
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course  of  schooling  only  should  be  had  for  pupils  of  all  ages, 
conditions,  aptitudes,  and  desires,  but  that  there  should  be  formed 
short  course  divisions  for  those  who  have  preferred  to  graduate 
at  the  Grammar  Schools  before  commencing  the  study  of  the 
languages,  and  for  those  who  for  various  reasons  have  deferred 
immediate  preparation  for  college,  until  their  age  has  rendered 
it  inexpedient  for  them  to  take  the  full  course  of  instruction  of 
the  school.  While  experience  confirms .  the  estimate  of  the 
higher  value  of  the  full  course,  yet  the  results,  so  far  as  relates 
to  admission  to  college,  have  been  very  satisfactory,  pupils  very 
frequently  having  been  prepared,  at  the  request  of  their  parents, 
in  two  years,  and  in  some  instances  in  less  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  has  one  master,  two  sub- 
masters,  four  ushers,  and  an  instructor  of  the  French  language. 
During  the  school  year  that  closed  in  J uly  last  the  statistics  are 
as  follows  :  The  number  registered  during  the  year  was  282. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  112,  of  which  64,  with  an 
average  age  of  12T82  years,  were  received  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  48  whose  ages  averaged  14^,  were 
from  other  sources.  The  pupils  received  from  the  Grammar 
Schools,  arranged  according  to  the  schools  from  which  they 
were  sent,  being  all  offered  from  those  sources,  with  the 
average  age  of  those  from  each  school,  exhibit  the  following 
statistics  :  — 
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Seventy  pupils  were  discharged  during  the  school  year.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  present  at  any  one  time  was  251. 
The  largest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  (November) 
was  236,  and  for  the  year,  225  ;  the  average  number  belonging 
to  the  school  during  the  year  being  239. 

During  the  year  a  remonstrance  of  thirty-four  persons  against 
the  re-election  of  the  master  of  the  school  was  presented  to  the 
School  Committee,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  school, 
and  by  them  to  a  sub-committee  of  their  number,  who,  after  an 
impartial  and  very  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  made 
an  extended  report,  in  writing,  highly  favourable  to  the  master ; 
which  report  was,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee,  unani- 
mously accepted  by  them,  adopted  as  their  report,  and  submitted 
to  the  School  Board.  • 
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The  whole  examination  then  made,  with  its  results,  was  not 
only  very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  school,  but  must 
have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Gardner,  the  master  of 
the  school,  from  the  very  many  evidences  of  hearty  appreciation 
and  warm  gratitude  which  it  called  forth  from  his  former  pupils 
and  their  parents,  as  well  as  from  the  parents  of  those  now  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Among  these  were  numerous  letters 
expressing  the  affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude  of  the  writers 
for  him.  These  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
connection  with  the  school,  and  show  that  the  same  qualities 
that  gave  him  most  marked  success  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
earliest  labors  have  been  manifested  during  the  whole  of  these 
many  years,  and  are  now  still  the  same,  informed  by  his  lengthy 
experience,  and  increased  in  value  by  the  training  of  a  lifetime's 
devotion.  These  letters  form  a  testimonial  of  which  he  may 
justly  be  proud, —  so  proud  as  to  be  thankful  for  the  occasion 
that  called  them  forth,  —  and  which  could  not  but  be  greatly^ 
interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  the  school,  could  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them.  Some  extracts  are  given  from  a 
few  of  these,  to  show  to  the  community  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

Thus,  as  one  of  his  early  pupils,  writes  Rev.  Octavius  B. 
Frothingham,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  — 

"When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  had,  as  I  remember,  an  almost  pas- 
sionate feeling  of  affection  and  veneration  for  Mr.  Gardner  as  a  man, 
and  since  I  ceased  to  be  a  schoolboy  I  have  thought  many  times  of  him 
as  a  model  teacher  of  young  lads.  Not  only  was  his  scholarship  com- 
plete and  exact,  and  his  acquaintance  thorough  with  whatever  he  under- 
took to  teach,  but  his 'simple,  manly,  firm,  and  gentle  way  with  his 
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pupils  was  sure  to  win  their  love.  If  he  has  been  growing  ever  since 
that  time,  —  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  go  backwards,  —  he  must  be  a 
very  remarkable  instructor  now,  —  an  instructor  such  as  no  institution, 
and  no  city  can  afford  to  lose." 

And  the  Rev.  James  H.  Means,  of  Dorchester,  of  the  same 
class  says  :  — 

"  I  owe  more  to  Mr.  Gardner  than  to  any  other  teacher  I  ever  had  — 
not  for  the  direct  instruction  given,  merely,  but  for  his  personal  influence 
on  my  mind  and  character.  I  first  began  to  study  —  to  study  hard,  I 
mean, — when  I  entered  his  room.  That  marked  an  era  in  my  life,  and  I 
feel  that  the  impulse  I  received  from  him  has  blessed  me  to  this  day. 
I  never  knew  a  teacher  who  would  do  so  much  to  aid  a  pupil  who  he 
felt  was  really  trying  to  learn,  even  though  it  cost  him  personal  labor 
and  sacrifice.  Undoubtedly  he  is  '  a  terror  to  evil-doers,'  but  I  have  al- 
ways thought  him  scrupulously  just.  Many  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
under  his  care,  but  my  interest  in  him  has  led  me  often  to  converse  with 
his  pupils,  and  occasionally  to  visit  his  school,  so  that  I  think  I  know 
something  of  his  ways  and  influence  even  to  the  present  time.  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  the  same  characteristics  he  had  when  I  saw  him  daily  — 
promptness,  firmness,  severity  to  all  shirks  and  idlers,  —  the  most  deep 
and  kind  interest  in  all  the  well-disposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  by 
misunderstanding  some  slight  peculiarities  of  outward  manner,  can  any 
one  fail  to  see  in  him  an  accomplished,  gentlemanly,  and  most  thorough- 
ly devoted  teacher.  The  Latin  School  has  been  largely  moulded  by  his 
influence,  and  I  am  but  one  of  a  multitude  who  have  felt  the  stirring 
impulse  of  his  teaching,  and  thank  him  for  it  to-day  with  deep  grati- 
tude." 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  our  city,  gives  as  follows  his 
estimate  of  Mr.  Gardner,  derived  from  his  experience  both  as  a 
pupil  and  usher  under  him  :  — 
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u  I  am  eager  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  the  most  systematic 
instruction  I  ever  received  from  any  one.  I  owe  to  him  my  fondness  for 
the  Greek  language,  and,  in  large  measure,  such  knowledge  as  I  have 
of  it, — which  not  even  the  processes  of  the  University  could  eradicate. 
I  have  never  known  his  superior  as  a  teacher.  As  a  boy  and  as  a 
teacher  I  always  found  him  eager  for  the  improvement  and  the  character 
of  his  scholars.  And  I  have  never  known  any  teacher  who  so  complete- 
ly surrendered  his  whole  life,  I  mean  all  his  time  and  powers  in  every 
day  of  life,  to  the  interests  of  his  scholars  and  his  school." 

Dr.  E.  D.  G.  Palmer  who  was  a  pupil  under  Mr  Gardner 
in  1833,  and  has  added  to  his  acquaintance  with  him  and  with 
the  school  at  that  time,  recent  service  upon  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  school,  and  whose  relation  with  him  has  been 
more  or  less  intimate  for  thirty-two  years,  says  :  — 

"As  a  teacher  I  recollect  him  as  kind,  considerate,  and  efficient,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils.  Of  his  rare  ability  as  a 
scholar  I  imagine  there  is  no  question ;  and  no  one  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  will  question  his  aptness  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. On  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Latin  School,  I 
considered,  as  did  other  friends  of  the  school,  the  selection  the  most 
judicious  that  could  be  made.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change 
■this  opinion.  It  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  school, 
were  it  deprived  of  his  services." 

James  C.  Merrill,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  a  former  pupil,  and 
subsequently  a  fellow-teacher  with  Mr.  Gardner,  says  :  — 

"  Mr.  Gardner  was  always  an  especial  favorite  of  all  the  well-disposed 
and  orderly  scholars,  and  enjoyed  their  respect  and  admiration.  We 
always  thought  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  of  imparting 
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knowledge  and  fixing  it  permanently  in  the  mind.  We  knew  that  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  could  always  depend  upon  it,  whether  in  view 
of  reward  or  punishment.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  from  his 
pupils  since  I  was  connected  with  the  school,  and  I  have  known  a  great 
many  of  them,  particularly  while  I  was  connected  with  Harvard  college, 
where  Mr.  Gardner's  success  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  fully  appre- 
ciated." 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Homans,  who  has  been  both  a  pupil  of  the 
school  and  for  several  years  one  of  its  Committee,  writes  s 

M  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  respect 
and  admiration  we  all  had  for  Mr.  Gardner  during  my  term  of  pupilage 
in  the  Latin  School,  when  he  was  Sub-Master.  As  Master  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  during  the  last  few  years,  since  I  have 
been  on  the  Committee  of  the  School.  The  discipline  of  the  school  has 
always  been  good,  and  in  regard  to  fitting  boys  for  college,  there  is  no 
need  to  say  anything ;  those  entering  Cambridge  from  the  Boston  Latin 
School  being  always  among  the  best  fitted,  and  frequently  turning  out 
among  the  first  in  the  class  at  the  time  of  graduation." 

Hon.  Warren  Tilton  says  :  — 

"Francis  Gardner,  Esq.,  my  old  friend  and  teacher,  has  requested 
me  to  write  a  few  words  to  you  relative  to  my  opinion  of  him  as  a 
teacher,  &c. 

"  It  surprises  and  pains  me  that  there  should  be  any  question  on  the 
subject.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  America.  I  at- 
tended his  school  for  four  years,  and  met  in  him  a  teacher  who  gave  me 
a  love  for  letters  and  all  scholarly  pursuits.  When  about  entering 
college  he  voluntarily  gave  some  of  his  best  hours  to  me  in  his  vacation. 
He  is  a  teacher  who  is  enthusiastic  as  Felton  was,  and  Arnold  and 
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Everett,  and,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  a  place  with  any  one  of  the 
three." 

Daniel  Sargent  Curtis,  Esq.,  although  he  was  a  pupil  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  yet  gives  the  following  testimony,  quite  as  much 
from  recent  and  present-  information  regarding  the  school,  as 
from  that  of  his  early  recollection,  —  testimony  that  is  of  great 
value  as  to  the  scholarship  and  position  of  the  school,  when  com- 
pared with  classical  schools  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  always  kept  up  my  interest  in,  and  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  School  since  I  had  the  advantage  of  heing  taught  there,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  considerably,  schools  in 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  England,  —  as  you  may  infer  from  my 
having  seven  brothers  educated  at  them  ;  of  whom  four  are  now  abroad, 
one  is  at  Cambridge  and  two  have  preceded  him  there.  What  I  have 
seen  and  known  has  convinced  me  of  the  superior  system  of  Latin  School 
teaching  under  Mr.  Gardner,  of  which  the  results  are  a  correctness,  and 
certainty,  as  well  as  a  durability  of  scholarship,  which  would  command 
respect  anywhere.  I  have  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  the 
Latin  School  gentlemen  bred  at  the  best  schools  in  England,  and 
graduates,  even  fellows,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  —  one  in  especial, 
now  a  master  of  Eaton.  The  surprise  and  gratification  evinced  by 
these  fastidious  scholars  at  the  attainments  displayed  by  Mr.  Gardner's 
pupils  have  been  marked.  I  confess  I  felt  a  pride  that  they  saw  that 
the  monopoly  of  scholarship  did  not  reside  in  England.  These  occa- 
sions were  unexpected,  the  exercises  were  such  as  the  visitors  suggested, 
comprising  the  usual  studies  of  the  boys,  and  evincing  an  accuracy  in 
the  rules  of  grammar,  of  construction,  of  prosody,  of  ancient  geography, 
topography,  and  history,  which  elicited  favorable  comparison  with  the 
best  English  Standard  Schools.  Englishmen  are  not  given  to  admira- 
tion or  exaggerated  estimate  of  other  people's  work,  but  there  never  was 
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any  doubt  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  showing  what  Mr.  Gardner  did  in  Boston.  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  boy  of  his,  in  after  life,  will  ever,  at  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or 
in  the  forum,  commit  the  classical  solecisms  which  have  made  American 
scholarship  suffer  in  repute." 

Eev.  Wm.  L.  Ropes,  who  has  been  both  a  pupil  and 
instructor  in  the  school,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  For  about  four  years  consecutively  I  was  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Gardner's 
room,  and  under  his  almost  constant  supervision  and  instruction. 
During  those  years,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  my  observation 
enabled  me  to  judge,  I  can  affirm  confidently  that  he  commended  himself 
to  me  as  a  teacher  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  work,  and  faithful  in  its 
performance ;  and  as  possessing  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart 
which  are  fitted  to  secure  the  love  as  well  as  the  respect  of  every  right 
minded  pupil,  and  which  should  command  the  confidence  of  those  whose 
children  might  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  I  may  say  that  his  devotion 
to  the  progress  of  his  scholars  was  marked  by  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
true  self-devotion,  and  such  as  spared  no  pains,  and  recognized  no  limit 
to  efforts  in  their  behalf.  And  it  was  not  an  interest  simply  in  his 
classes  in  the  general,  and  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  individual  pupils  ;  — 
and  that  even  when,  for  special  causes,  a  boy  might  be  backward  or 
slow  in  some  of  his  studies.  In  such  a  case,  I  have  known  Mr. 
Gardner  to  expend  his  time  and  efforts  to  a  self-sacrificing  degree,  in 
behalf  of  one  who  seemed  thus  to  require  more  particular  attention." 

Eev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  of  New  York  city,  says  :  — 

"  For  five  years  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  Latin  School,  and  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  time  under  the  influence  and  instruction  of  Mr. 
Gardner.    The  influence  which  he  exerted  was  more  powerful  and  useful 
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than  that  of  all  the  other  teachers  combined.  He  had  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  all  the  pupils.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of 
injustice  or  undue  severity  by  him,  while  I  was  in  the  school ; 
and  those  of  my  schoolmates  whom  I  have  met  in  the  years 
since  graduation,  have  expressed  but  one  opinion  respecting 
him.  We  all  honor  and  love  him.  This  interest  extended  beyond 
the  school-room,  for  as  we  met  at  gymnasium,  or  in  social  life 
or  elsewhere,  he  was  always  a  sincere  friend,  well-wisher,  and 
counsellor.  His  teaching  was  thorough,  his  discipline  excellent,  for  it 
was  founded  in  a  union  of  respect  and  love  from  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher  ;  his  rhetorical  training  remarkably  good  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  greater  loss  could  befall  the  Latin  School  than  the  loss  of  so  true  a 
man,  so  devoted  and  beloved  a  teacher,  and  so  successful  a  disciplina- 
rian as  Mr.  Gardner.  My  class  is  now  much  reduced  in  number  by  the 
brave  dead  who  have  fallen  in  their  country's  cause  ;  but  if  Savage  and 
Goodwin,  and  others  who  gloriously  star  the  catalogue  could  speak,  they 
would  protest  against  the  removal  of  their  beloved  preceptor  from  a 
post  that  he  has  occupied  so  long  and  filled  so  worthily." 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Calvin  G.  Page  :  — 

"  I  consider  Mr.  Gardner  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  just  teachers 
I  have  ever  known.  Ever  ready  to  help  those  who  were  striving  to  help 
themselves.  In  discipline  he  was  firm  and  kind,  sometimes  even  over- 
looking errors  of  conduct  which  others  would  have  censured.  But  he 
would  never  yield  where  a  boy  had  been  detected  in  deception  or  im- 
moral conduct.  His  eminent  scholarship  is  needed  in  the  place  he  now 
occupies,  and  I  trust  he  will  continue  in  it  for  many  years  to  come." 

John  D.  Bryant,  Esq.  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  Probably  no  one,  even  of  his  critics,  would  raise  any  question  as  to 
Mr.  Gardner's  scholarship.    No  person  who  has  ha<i  opportunity  and 
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attention  to  mark  his  remarkable  readiness  on  any  and  all  tlie  multi- 
form questions  raised  by  schoolboy  curiosity  and  ingenuity,  —  questions 
which  (unless  plainly  idle)  were  never  repressed,  but  always  encouraged 
by  him, —  and  the  uniform  accuracy  of  the  information  he  so  readily  mi- 
parted  in  reply  to  such  inquiries,  can  doubt  his  eminent  fitness  in  that 
respect  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  This  accurate 
scholarship  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  extends  to 
the  modern  languages  and  their  relation  to  the  ancient,  and  to  philology 
generally.  The  treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  history  and  literature 
are  at  his  command,  and  from  this  varied  fund  of  information  he  brings 
to  the  different  subjects  of  study  his  pupils  are  pursuing  a  wealth  of 
information  rarely  equalled.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  safely, 
and  without  disparagement  to  any  other,  that  Boston  had  not  for  years 
before,  if  ever,  had  in  her  public  schools  a  teacher  of  such  range  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  so  thoroughly  equipped  and  ready  as  Mr. 
Gardner. 

"  To  this  wealth  of  knowledge  he  adds  a  remarkable  faculty  of  com- 
municating it  to  others,  of  interesting  hife  pupils  in  their  studies,  and 
inspiring. them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

"  His  mode  of  discipline,  too,  in  my  time,  was  such  as  brought  his 
pupils  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  won- 
derful hold  on  them.  His  government  was  mild  but  firm.  He  made 
use  more  of  appeals  to  the  honor  and  manliness  of  the  boys  than  of 
marks,  penalties,  and  espionage.  Not  that  the  discipline  was  not  strict, 
or  that  marks  and  penalties  were  wholly  dispensed  with.  For  there 
were,  and  no  doubt  are  in  every  school,  some  boys  whose  sense  of  honor 
was  so  wanting,  and  who  were  so  deficient  in  truth  and  manliness,  that 
an  appeal  to  those  qualities  met  no  response.  Such  boys  would  very 
likely  complain  of  any  master  who  compelled  obedience  as  harsh  and 
severe.  To  such  Mr.  Gardner  would  probably  prove  obnoxious,  for 
he  would  have  obedience  and  order,  though  he  usually  secured  them  by 
other  means  than  punishment.    His  constant  aim  seemed  to  be  to  teach 
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the  boys  to  govern  themselves,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  govern 
them ;  and  I  well  remember  the  pertinent  enquiry  how  we  could  expect 
to  restrain  and  control  ourselves  in  college  and  in  after  life,  in  the 
absence  of  the  supervision  and  restraint  we  had  in  school,  if  we  could 
not  do  it  there,  where  there  was  so  little  to  hinder  and  so  much  to  help 
us. 

"  Mr.  Gardner  was,  in  short,  much  more  than  an  instructor.  He  was 
in  the  highest  sense  an  educator.  He  was  not  content  with  simply 
fitting  up  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  the  furniture  of  their  daily 
tasks,  and  fixing  there  enough  knowledge  of  text-books  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  daily  recitations  with  accuracy  and  to  pass  a  creditable 
examination  for  college.  He  drew  forth  and  expanded,  more  than  any 
teacher  I  ever  knew,  the  capacities,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  of  his 
pupils,  looking  beyond  the  days  and  years  they  were  to  be  under  his 
charge,  and  aiming  to  fit  them,  so  far  as  he  might,  for  the  great  future. 

"  And  in  my  time  these  efforts  were  appreciated.  Mr.  Gardner  had 
the  confidence  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  and  love  of  his  pupils  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  consider  that  I  owe  far 
more  to  Mr.  Gardner  than  to  any  other  teacher  I  ever  had.  I  think 
nine-tenths  of  my  classmates  would  bear  the  same  testimony  for  them- 
selves." 

Edward  R.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  the  same  class,  writes  :  — 

"  I  look  back  upon  the  two  years  spent  in  Mr.  Gardner's  room  at  the 
Latin  School  as  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  of  my  school-life,  and 
I  have  ever  entertained  toward  him  a  warmer  attachment  than  I  feel  to 
any  other  of  the  masters  of  my  boyhood." 

Joseph  Willard,  Jr.  Esq.  writes  : — 

"  I  was  a  Latin  School  boy  from  1845  to  1850,  and  since  then,  until 
very  recently,  have  kept  direct  connection  with  the  school  through  my 
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brother  and  other  lads  of  the  school  who  have  been  under  my  charge 
and  instruction.  I  retain,  in  clear  and  affectionate  remembrance,  the 
undoubting  reliance  that  all  the  pupils  of  my  own  time  felt  in  the 
strong  and  kindly  hand  which  led  and  trained  us,  the  firm  government 
united  with  wise  consideration  which  made  obedience  ready,  cheerful, 
uncompelled.  I  know  the  same  tone  has  pervaded  the  school,  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils,  ever  since. 

**  We  soon  learned  that  under  Mr.  Gardner's  straightforward,  blunt 
manner  lay  a  genuine  affection  for  us  and  for  his  own  vocation  as 
teacher ;  and  the  curt  phrase  of  censure  came  home  without  rankling, 
because  we  knew  it  not  only  just  and  uttered  in  all  kindness,  but  based 
on  a  higher  sense  of  duty  and  a  more  perfect  appreciation  of  right, 
than  we  could  ourselves  comprehend. 

"  I  will  say,  that  greatly  as  the  school  is  indebted  to  former  teachers, 
it  owes  as  much  or  more  to  Mr.  Gardner.  This  is  no  mere  hasty 
opinion,  but  is  based  on  now  nearly  ten  years  of  experience  of  what 
sort  of  material  the  school  has  produced.  The  heroic  men  who  have  given 
life,  limb,  or  health  in  this  war,  scholars  who  have  already  won  a  name, 
and  good  citizens  in  every  variety  of  social  position,  graduated  from  the 
school  during  Mr.  Gardner's  term,  have  not  become  such  as  they  are  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Gardner.  What  they  are,  they  owe  largely  to  the  school  which 
nurtured  them,  during  the  most  docile  and  impressionable  period  of  life; 
and  that  school  is  but  the  active  result  of  Mr.  Gardner's  devoted 
service.  Twenty-five  years  he  has  given  the  best  work  of  his  mind  and 
body  to  mould  it,  and  all  that  it  is  now,  is  but  the  impress  of  his 
character." 

Although  many  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  have  had 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school  since  their  own  pupilage, 
they  were  themselves  pupils  under  Mr.  Gardner,  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  mastership  of  the  school.  Some  extracts 
follow  from  letters  written  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
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of  the  school  daring  Mr.  Gardner's  mastership,  equally  hearty 
with  those  already  given.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  representation  was  received  from  parents  who  have  had 
sons  graduated  at  the  school,  while  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  Mas- 
ter, headed  by  Franklin  Haven,  Sampson  Reed,  Edward  Blake, 
F.  B.  Crowninshield,  Uriel  Crocker,  and  Peleg  W.  Chandler, 
Esqrs.  and  very  numerously  signed  by  other  very  eminent  and 
respectable  citizens,  in  the  following  language  :  — 

"Our  sons  have  been  graduated  at  the  Public  Latin  School  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  Francis  Gardner  has  been  at  its  head,  —  and  we 
desire  to  testify  to  the  remarkable  thoroughness  with  which  the  scholars 
are  trained  and  his  skill  in  interesting  them  in  their  studies,  —  to  his 
exemplary  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as  to  the  justice 
and  kindness  of  his  discipline ;  regarding  him  as  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied for  his  office  and  eminently  successful  in  it." 

A  petition  was  also  received  from  thirty-six  students  of  Har- 
vard College  who  have  recently  been  at  the  Latin  School 
and  under  Mr.  Gardners  immediate  care,  deprecating,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  any  attempt  "to  remove  him. 

Among  the  letters  is  one  from  Charles  R.  Lowell,  Esq.  whose 
two  sons,  the  late  General  Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  the  late 
Lieut.  James  Jackson  Lowell,  received  their  preparatory  educa- 
tion under  Mr.  Gardner.    Mr.  Lowell  writes  :  — 

"  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  Mi.  Gardner's  peculiar  qualifications  for 
success  in  teaching. 

"  I  have  had  two  sons  at  the  Latin  School.  The  elder  (the  late  Gen. 
Lowell)  went  through  the  course  while  Mr.  Gardner  was  assistant.  He 
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must,  however,  have  been  much  under  Mr.  Gardner's  care,  and  have 
received  much  of  his  instruction  from  Mr.  Gardner.  The  habits  of 
study  which  my  son  formed  there,  so  thorough  and  so  exact,  were  in- 
valuable. 

' 1  My  younger  son  entered  the  school  while  Mr.  Dixwell  was  prin- 
cipal, but  the  greater  part  of  his  course  was  under  the  mastership  of 
Mr.  Gardner.  He,  too,  acquired  those  habits  of  study  and  training 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  scholar,  or  lead  to  success  in  any 
pursuit. 

"So  well  had  both  been  taught  and  trained  at  the  Latin  School,  that 
each  on  entering  Harvard  took  the  first  place  in  his  class,  and  main- 
tained that  position  through  the  course. 

"  With  such  results  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  cannot  doubt  Mr. 
Gardner's  intellectual  capacity  as  a  teacher,  and  I  think  that  every 
father,  who  has  had  good  sons  under  his  charge,  would  be  of  my  mind. 

"As  to  his  moral  qualifications  I  am  content  to  be  governed  by  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  my  sons ;  and  I  believe,  that  wherever  my 
sons  were  known,  their  opinion  would  have  no  little  weight.  I  know 
that  they  both  had  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Gardner, 
and  that  the  younger  one,  who  knew  Mr.  Gardner  the  best,  had  for  him 
the  warmest  affection,  and  were  he  now  living,  would  not  he  content 
to  show  his  love  in  written  words. 

"  I  feel  towards  Mr.  Gardner  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  care  of  my 
sons,  and  had  I  other  sons  to  be  educated,  my  desire  would  be  to*  place 
them  in  his  charge." 

The  late  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.  the  lamented  clerk  for  so  many 
years  of  the  Superior  Court  of  this  County,  contributed  a  letter 
very  valuable  from  the  length  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  from  the  fulness  and 
definiteness  of  his  opinion  upon  some  points  upon  which  charges 
against  Mr.  Gardner  had  been  made  :  — 
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"From  1843  to  1856,  —  an  almost  unbroken  period  of  thirteen 
years,  —  my  three  sons  were  successively  pupils  in  the  school.  During 
all  this  time  my  attention  was  continually  called  to  the  school ;  the 
character  of  its  discipline,  and  the  results  of  that  discipline  on  the 
pupils  were  daily  before  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  continually  the  fruits  of 
that  conscientious  labor,  manly  tone  of  thought  and  action,  and,  let  me 
add,  most  affectionate  interest  on  Mr.  Gardner's  part  in  the  well-being 
of  the  boys  that  has  given  the  school  its  reputation,  and  made  the 
pupils  worthy  of  their  training.  There  was  then  always,  as  I  know 
there  has  always  since  been,  a  strong  feeling  of  self-respect,  of  genuine 
honor  in  the  scholars  that  could  only  be  developed  under  a  teacher  who 
himself  exemplified  these  qualities.  This,  I  think,  was,  and  still  is, 
the  best  result  of  the  school.  That  it  sent  to  college  students  with 
accurate  minds,  good  habits  of  study,  and  learning  solid  as  far  as  it 
went,  has  always  been  its  pride,  and  may  justly  be  so.  But  from  Mr. 
Gardner  the  lads  got  something  far  better  than  mental  training,  — 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  surely,  —  something  which 
gave  them  no  easier  entrance  to  the  college  gates,  or  higher  scholars* 
career  in  its  halls,  —  but  which  grew  with  their  growth,  and  made  them 
reliable  men,  when  honor  and  manhood  turned  the  scale.  The  successful 
fostering  of  these  traits  I  have  always  felt  to  be  Mr.  Gardner's  peculiar 
skill  in  the  school.  He  has  had,  in  all  my  experience  of  his  teaching, 
a  singular  efficiency  in  calling  forth  and  quickening  a  boy's  sense  of 
honor ;.  in  making  him  feel  that  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  concealment, 
or  lying  disgraced  him  more  than  blows  or  punishment,  and  even  the 
boys  who  did  not  appreciate  Mr.  Gardner's  efforts  in  their  behalf  or 
resisted  him,  felt  afterwards  that  the  very  mode  in  which  authority  was 
asserted,  or  correction  applied,  was  calculated  and  efficient  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  conscientious  self-respect. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gardner's  instruction. 
This  I  do  not  understand  to  be  controverted.  But  it  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.    But  complaint  is  made  of  Mr.  Gardner's  manner,  as  I  hear* 
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Surely  objection  must  be  very  hard  to  find,  if  this  is  tbe  whole  sub- 
stance of  accusation.  May  I  say,  that  I  believe  morals  to  be  better 
than  manners  —  that  elegance  may  in  nowise  tend  to  make  a  boy 
truthful,  honorable,  sincere,  —  may  make  a  specious  outside,  while  the 
character  is  entirely  defective.  But  I  do  know  that  the  modest  bearing 
towards  his  elders  of  which  our  generation  sees  so  little,  —  that  free- 
dom from  forward  self-assertion  and  deference  for  the  feelings,  as  well 
as  the  claims  of  others,  which  make  the  best  good-breeding,  are  well 
taught,  and  permanently  learned  by  every  boy  under  Mr.  Gardner. 
And  I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Gardner's  accusers  what  further  elements  of 
politeness  they  would  add  to  these  ?  —  what  nicer  polish  they  feel  to  be 
wanting  ?  These,  to  my  mind,  make  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  I 
have  not  desired  for  my  sons  anything  else." 

Charles  Amory,  Esq.  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries, that  I  have  had,  at  different  times,  three  sons  at  the  Public 
Latin  School,  and  under  Mr.  Gardner's  care  ;  the  youngest  for  the  full 
term  of  instruction ;  and  that  I  can  sincerely  say  I  consider  the  Prin- 
cipal, by  his  zeal,  industry,  and  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  duty,  most 
valuable  to  that  excellent  school,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  requires 
firm  and  strict  management. 

"  Besides  giving  this  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  public  disci- 
pline, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  that  I,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Amory, 
always  found. Mr.  Gardner  ready  and  willing  to  consult  our  feelings, 
and  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion  we  felt  disposed  to  make,  in  any 
particular  case,  about  the  management  of  my  sons." 

The  following  is  from  John  A.  Blanchard,  Esq.  :  — 

**  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my  regret  that  any  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  however  small,  should  wish  to  see  our  first 
28 
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classical  school  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  possessing  so  capital  an 
instructor  and  master,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  given  his 
whole  time  and  ability  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests,  and  the 
thorough  training  of  the  many  pupils  it  has  graduated. 

"  I  feel,  sir,  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  strongly  and  decidedly  on 
this  matter,  as  my  opinions  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  value  to  the  school 
are  not  based  on  hearsay.  My  two  sons  have  been  members  of  the 
school  during  the  required  five  or  six  years,  and  I  have  frequently, 
during  those  years,  been  brought  in  contact  with  its  Master  on  various 
matters  connected  with  them,  and  both  my  sons  and  myself  have  ever 
since  felt  and  appreciated  his  kind  interest,  judicious  training,  and 
thorough  instruction." 

Dr.  George  Bates  says  :  — 

"  I  heard  some  days  since,  with  extreme  regret,  that  Mr.  Gardner, 
Principal  of  the  Latin  School,  had  been  denounced  for  severity  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  I  feel  pained  that  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  that  school  should  at  this  late  period  be  obliged  to  defend 
himself  against  such  an  accusation.  You  know  that  my  eldest  son, 
Charles,  was  two  years  in  school  and  two  years  in  college  with  Mr. 
Gardner,  and  I  know,  during  life,  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
and  warmest  friendship  for  him.  My  third  son,  Gen.  Bates,  of  Ohio, 
was  under  his  instruction  three  years  or  more,  and  such  is  his  opinion 
of  his  merits  that  he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  me  to  be  educated  under  Mr. 
Gardner  ;  that  lad  spent  three  years  in  school,  and  is  now  in  Harvard 
College  ;  he  also  loves  and  admires  Mr.  Gardner.  My  step-son,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Warner,  was  also  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  Gardner,  and  has 
the  greatest  respect  and  confidence  in  him.  I  have  had  four  sons,  two 
step- sons,  and  one  grandson  trained  and  educated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Latin  School  instructors,  not  one  of  whom  ever  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Gardner  ;  they  all  loved  him.    There  can  be  no  success 
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in  battle  without  an  army  is  well  disciplined,  as  we  have  too  often 
witnessed  ;  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  school  without  strict  disci- 
pline ;  and,  however  irksome  it  may  be  to  a  high-spirited  youth  between 
boyhood  and  manhood,  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 
I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  in  Mr.  Gardner's  want  of  feeling  or  judgment, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  the  great  success  of  his  management  of  the  school 
will  be  abundantly  proved  in  the  good  character  of  his  scholars." 

Dr.  A.  A.  Haves  savs  :  — 

"  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  I  express  the  obligations  of  both 
parents  and  pupil  to  Mr.  Gardner,  for  his  exertions  in  a  careful  and 
judicious  training  of  my  son,  whose  success,  thus  far,  in  life,  we  feel 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  mode  in  which  he  imparted  to  him  the 
instruction  sought,  and  the  counsel  he  was  ever  ready  to  offer. 

"  I  have  other  reasons  for  regarding  Mr.  Gardner  as  eminently 
qualifed  as  an  instructor,  and  as  disposed  to  awaken  in  his  pupils,  not 
only  a  love  for  all  learning,  but  able  to  develop  in  them  a  manly 
character." 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  Peles:  W.  Chandler  :  — 

"  I  am  astonished  to  learn  that  a  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  remove 
Mr.  Gardner  from  the  Latin  School.  I  should  regard  the  success  of 
such  an  effort  as  a  great  calamity.  I  suppose  Gardner  has  his  faults 
like  other  men  ;  but  he»  is  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  him.  He  is 
thoroughly  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  work  ;  he  is  eminently  fair  and 
impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the  pupils,  and  his  knowledge  of  '  boy 
nature  '  is  really  remarkable. 

"  One  of  my  sons  was  in  the  school  six  or  seven  years,  and  another 
has  been  there  about  three  years,  and  I  do  not  speak  on  this  subject 
from  want  of  information. 
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"  If  this  effort  to  displace  a  faithful  public  servant  succeeds,  it  may 
annoy  him  for  the  moment,  but,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  will 
enure  greatly  to  his  benefit. 

"  I  said  in  the  beginniDg  of  this  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  effort  to 
remove  him.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  am  the  rather  surprised  that  a 
man  so  energetic,  thorough,  and  independent,  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  so  long." 

John  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  says  :  — 

44  My  son  went  through  the  whole  course  with  him,  and  I  know, 
were  he  here,  I  should  have  his  testimony,  that  if  a  boy  would  do  his 
duty,  no  more  faithful  friend  and  devoted  guide  could  be  found  than 
Mr.  Gardner."  * 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  the  son  spoken  of  in  the  above 
extract,  writes  to  Mr.  Gardner  as  follows  :  — 

44 1  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  feel  anything  that  bears  the 
slightest  approach  to  a  reflection  upon  your  course  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Latin  School,  for  I  know  so  well  your  justice  as  an  instructor,  your 
kindness  as  a  friend,  and  your  interest  in  the  pupils  entrusted  to  your 
guidance,  that  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  bad  citizen  who  questions 
your  ability,  desires,  or  motives.  I  know  how  much  the  Public  Latin 
Sohool  of  Boston  owes  to  you  and  to  your  influence,  and  if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  so,  I  know,  too,  what  it  would  lose  should  you  be 
called  from  the  post  you  now  fill.  Rest  assured  that  the  good  advice 
you  gave  me  when  a  pupil  has  not  been  given  in  vain,  and  that  I  look 
back  to  my  course  of  training  under  your  guidance  as  the  best  of  my 
life." 

Rev.  Alexander  Blaikie,  who  has  had  three  sons  at  the 
school  during  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Gardner,  says  :  — 
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"  Mr.  Gardner  appears  to  me  to  inspire  his  pupils,  not  only  with  a 
zeal  for  proficiency  in  their  studies,  but  also  with  a  manliness  in  their 
bearing,  which  is  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  institution  over  which  he 
presides. 

"  My  other  son  is  now  at  the  Brimmer  School,  and  I  hope  (God 
willing)  Mr.  Gardner  and  he  may  be  spared  to  yet  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  that,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  that  valuable  institution  may  enjoy  the  ju- 
dicious services  of  its  present  Principal." 

Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.  writes  :  — 

"I  am  most  happy  to  state  to  you  that  I  consider  the  training  and 
mental  discipline  of  the  Latin  School  to  have  been  of  great  service  to 
my  son  in  his  course  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  that  I  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gardner  for  all  that  he  did  for  him.  I  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gardner,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  thorough 
scholar,  a  careful  teacher,  deeply  interested  in  his  school,  and  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  I  did  not  think  him  too  severe,  and  it  was  always  my 
opinion  that  a  less  stringent  government  would  have  failed  to  maintain 
order  among  the  boys." 

.Rev.  Wm.  H.  Dunning,  of  Kockport,  Massachusetts,  bears 
testimony  to  a  very  important  trait  of  Mr.  Gardner's  character 
as  a  teacher : — 

"  To  Mr.  Gardner  I  owe  all  the  taste  for  classical  study  which  I 
possess.  If  the  foundation  for  a  scholarship,  broad,  and  accurate,  and 
sound,  was  not  laid  in  me,  or  in  any  of  my  classmates,  it  was  not  our 
teacher's  fault;  for  he  did  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  make  us 
thorough  mental  workers. 

"  To  Mr.  Gardner,  more  than  to  any  one,  except  my  parents,  I  am 
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indebted  for  a  love  of  honesty  and  truth.  The  thing  which  he  hated, 
and  which  he  taught  his  pupils  to  hate,  was  deceit.  If  a  boy  was 
frank  and  respectful,  he  never  need  have  any  trouble,  however  sluggish 
his  mind  might  be ;  but,  with  prevarication  or  dissimulation  of  any 
sort,  Mr.  Gardner  had  no  patience ;  and,  towards  boys  who  manifested 
a  desire  to  shirk  from  their  duty,  he  was  always  severe. 

"  When  at  the  Latin  School  I  wished  to  complete  the  five  years' 
course  in  four  years,  and,  that  I  might  be  enabled  thus  to  hasten  my 
preparation  for  college,  Mr.  Gardner  came,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
every  day  for  four  weeks  to  hear  me  recite.  I  could  mention  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  in  which  he  showed  his  interest  in  me  as  a 
pupil,  receiving  for  his  extra  labor  no  compensation  of  any  kind.  I 
am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gardner  had  any  special  liking  for  me:  he 
simply  (fid  for  me  what  he  regarded  as  duty. 

"  Let  me  say,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  who  possessed  the  power 
of  discrimination,  with  respect  to  the  real  character  of  boys,  in  the 
rare  degree  in  which  Mr.  Gardner  has  it.  If  a  boy's  motives  be  good, 
I  think  he  will  never  suffer  at  Mr.  Gardner's  hands.  If  he  tries  to 
shuffle  or  evade,  he  will  find  a  hard  man  to  deal  with." 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  using  this  opportunity  to  give 
some  expression  to  the  sense  of  indebtedness  which  I  hold  toward  a 
valued  teacher.  I  came  to  the  Latin  School  under  circumstances  some- 
what unfavorable,  since  I  entered  the  first  class  directly  from  a  lower 
grade  in  the  Hoxbury  -Latin  School.  I  was  unused  to  the  school  ways, 
and  had  not  received  so  severe  a  training  as  my  class-mates  had  en- 
joyed ;  but  my  experience  confirmed  what  Mr.  Gardner  asserted  to  be 
his  policy  towards  boy*  who  were  behindhand  —  that,  when  he  saw  a  boy 
ready  to  work,  he  would  make  all  reasonable  allowances,  but  for  indo- 
lence and  indifference  he  would  make  none  whatever.    Throughout  the 
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year,  I  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  his  fairness  toward  me,  when 
it  was  evident  that,  to  be  fair,  he  must  needs  be  very  considerate. 

11  My  first  interview  with  him  perplexed  and  embarrassed  me  at  the 
time ;  but  I  have  often  thought  of  it  since  as  very  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  kind  of  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  school.  I 
told  him  for  what  I  had  come.  1  Well,'  said  he,  looking  sharply  at 
me ;  1  have  you  got  grit  ?'  I  stammered  out  some  sort  of  answer,  but 
kept  the  question  in  mind.  I  found  that  boys  lacking  in  moral  grit 
were  likely  to  come  to  confusion  very  soon,  and  that  all  the  easy  ex- 
cuses with  which  they  fenced  off  their  consciences  were  knocked  down 
by  a  few  words  and  looks  from  Mr.  Gardner.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  impression  of  moral  sturdiness  which  I  received  during  that  year. 
There  was  an  almost  pitiless  power  in  the  exposure  of  meanness  and- 
double-mindedness  ;  a  fervid  indignation  at  vice  and  insincerity,  which 
must  have  given  to  other  minds,  as  to  mine,  a  sense  of  the  excellence 
of  manliness.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  tone  which  pervaded 
the  school  life,  as  informed  by  Mr.  Gardner's  influence ;  it  was  of 
honor,  of  integrity,  of  all  uprightness  in  thought  and  dealing. 

"  But,  I  should  give  but  one  side  of  my  recollection,  if  I  failed  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  of  kindly  interest  which  was  displayed.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  myself  alone,  and  yet,  if  I  were,  there  would  be  no  less 
force  in  the  statement,  for  I  was  almost  an  outsider,  by  reason  of  my  short 
connection  with  .the  school ;  but,  in  all  our  cases,  I  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Mr.  Gardner's  interest  in  us  was  of  a  personal  sort,  created 
by  our  individual  characteristics,  and  not  by  the  accidental  relation  in 
which  we  stood  to  him ;  and,  when  I  left  the  school  for  college,  I  felt 
that  the  words  with  which  he  bade  us  good-by  were  the  words  of  a 
friend." 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gardner,  volun- 
teering his  services  for  any  effort  to  bring  forward  the  testi- 
mony of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school,  says  :  — 
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"  I  attended  the  Latin  School  constantly  from  September,  1852,  till 
July,  1858,  and  do  not  know  of  a  single  person  who  was  at  the  school 
during  that  time  who  would  not  cheerfully  endorse  any  statement  as  to 
your  invariable  kind  treatment  of  the  pupils." 

Further  extracts  from  very  many  more  letters,  from  both 
parents  arid  pupils,  might  be  given,  including  those  from  the 
parents  of  pupils  of  the  present  year  under  Mr.  Gardner's  care ; 
and  these  testimonies  are  not  only  conclusive  as  to  his  remarkable 
merits  as  an  instructor,  as  a  controller,  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
boys ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  but  extracts  have  been 
given  from  only  a  part  of  the  material  poured  in  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Gardner,  and  which  could  have  been  multiplied  many 
fold  if  notice  had  been  given  that  it  was  desired,  they  place  him 
with  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  lived  and  labored  for 
the  education  of  the  young. 

It  may  also  be  appropriate  to  give  extracts  from  letters  of 
gentlemen  who,  as  members  of  the  School  Committee  in 
former  years,  have  been  enabled  to  form  mature  and  disinter- 
ested judgment  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Gardner's  services. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons 
to  Mr.  Gardner  :  — 

i 

"  Before  I  came  to  Cambridge,  I  was  for  many  years  on  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  and  for  most  of  them  Chairman  of  the  Latin  School, 
where  you  were  sub-master. 

"  Few  of  the  duties  which  I  have  undertaken  have  been  more 
pleasant,  or  more  interesting  to  me,  than  those  belonging  to  the  office  I 
then  held ;  and,  so  far  as  your  school  was  concerned,  my  observation 
was  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  my  son  was  one  of  your  scholars.  I 
needed  not  the  opportunities  of  these  years  to  assure  me  that  a  school- 
master holds  a  position  as  difficult  as  it  is  important. 
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"  If  the  discipline  of  his  school  fails,  his  school  is  a-  failure  ;  and  he 
is  useless,  or  worse.  And  he  must  maintain  it,  if  at  all,  against  many 
obstacles.  Every  father  thinks  —  cannot  help  thinking —  that  his  son 
may  so  safely  be  a  little  indulged ;  that,  if  there  be  excellent  rules,  an 
exception  may  be  made  in  his  favor.  And  it  may  well  be  that  many 
fathers  are  utterly  ignorant  that,  unless  the  discipline  of  a  school 
(which  must  be.  founded  on  general  rules)  is  sustained,  the  school  itself 
becomes  a  chaos. 

"  These  are  outside  difficulties.  There  are  inside  ones  not  less  im- 
portant. The  schoolmaster  who  would  be  what  he  should  be,  must 
carefully  watch  and  guard  against  anger ;  must  be  sure  that  the  love 
of  exercising  power  does  not  grow  on  what  it  feeds  on,  until  it  becomes 
tyranny. 

"These  were  my  notions  then,  as  they  are  now;  and  it  was  in  re- 
spect to  them  that  I  watched  you  narrowly.  I  can  say,  that  I 
believed  you  of  exemplary  excellence  in  these  respects.  You  were  a 
strong  man,  of  fixed  habits,  and  great  power  of  industry.  I  thought 
you  less  able  than  I  wished  to  sympathize  with  the  feebler  natures  who 
have  little  capacity  of  industry.  Still,  you  tried  to  be  tender  with 
them,  though  you  could  hardly  understand  them." 

Hon.  George  S.  Hillard  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  As  an  old  pupil  of  the  Latin  School,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some 
interest  in  the  movement  which  is  now  making  against  Mr.  Gardner. 
I  trust  the  committee  will  act  justly  and  firmly  in  the  premises.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Gardner  has  served  the  city  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  for  many  years  as  principal,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  all  the  better  teacher  for  his  long  experience.  He 
has  been  very  laborious  in  his  office,  very  conscientious,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  just  and  impartial.  He  has  trained  a  great  many  good  scholars, 
and  fully  kept  up  the  old  reputation  of  the  school.    He  enjoys  the 
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respect  and  regard  of  many  of  his  old  pupils.  He  may  sometimes 
have  made  mistakes ;  but  who  does  not  that  is  human,  especially  one 
filling  so  difficult  a  post  as  his  ?  For  the  head  of  a  great  public  school 
like  his  has  a  difficult  post.  My  memory  embraces  five  different  head 
masters  of  the  Latin  School,  and  there  was  no  one  of  them  that  did  not 
meet  with  difficulties.  When  I  was  upon  the  School  Committee,  it 
generally  happened  that,  in  controversies  between  teachers  and  parents, 
the  latter  were  in  the  wrong.  It  would  be  difficult  to  supply  Mr. 
Gardner's  place,  if  he  were  removed  ;  but  that  is  not  exactly  the  ques- 
tion. A  man  who  has  served  the  public  so  long  as  he  has,  has  a  right 
to  be  protected  against  popular  clamor. 

"  And  one  thing  more.  The  Latin  School  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
this  country,  outside  of  the  army,  where  human  beings  are  taught  and 
trained  to  obey,  and  where  discipline  exists  as  a  vital  institution.  It 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  community  in  this  respect,  and  this 
characteristic  I  hope  it  never  will  lose.  I  believe  in  discipline  and  I 
believe  in  obedience,  and  I  abhor  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  law,  of 
rebellion  against  lawful  authority,  which  is  now  drenching  this  land  in 
blood,  and  which,  in  a  small  way,  is  so  often  manifested  by  our  boys, 
and  encouraged  by  our  short-sighted  parents." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  by  Hon.  Francis  E. 
Parker,  who  was  formerly  an  usher  in  the  school,  and  for 
several  years,  during  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Gardner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  School  Committee  :  — 

• 

44 1  suppose  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  J^t.  Gardner's  scholar- 
ship and  general  capacity  to  govern  a  school.  I  have  never  heard  such 
a  doubt  expressed  ;  and  there  certainly  is  no  ground  for  one.  I  have 
never  personally  known  any  teacher  whose  interest  and  devotion  was  so 
great,  or  who  had  so  completely  identified  himself  with  his  calling  and 
his  school.    It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Gardner's  time, 
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energy,  and  thoughts  are  all  given  to  the  school ;  and  this  is  saying 
much  of  a  person  who  is  so  energetic  and  laborious  as  he  is.  His  in- 
terest in  his  pupils  is  strong  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  trouble  he 
would  not  take,  and  no  controversy  he  would  not  engage  in,  where  he 
believed  their  rights  to  be  disregarded."  ^ 

John  Codnian,  Esq.  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Latin 
School  Committee,  and  a  part  of  this  time  its  chairman,  writes 
as  follows  :  —  , 

"  During  my  long  official  intercourse  with  Mr.  Gardner,  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  He  is  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  he  always  appeared  to  me  to  devote  more  time  to  his  school 
than  mere  duty  required  of  him,  and  this  with  such  efficiency  and 
energy  as  to  show  that  its  welfare  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition 
and  his  efforts. 

i 

"Mr.  Gardner  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  strong  and  determined 
in  his  discipline,  and  I  liked  him  for  it ;  for,  in  such  a  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous school,  a  strong  hand  and  a  strong  will  are  needed.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Gardner 
was  eminently  just  and  impartial,  and  ever  ready  to  hear  reason  and  to 
do  equity.  I  think  he  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  one  whom  no  boy  who 
*came  to  the  school  with  an  honest  intention  to  do  his  duty  had  any 
cause  to  fear,  even  if  he  failed  in  his  endeavor. 

"  In  short,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Mr.  Gardner  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  teachers  in  the  public  service ;  that  he  combines 
qualifications  for  his  office  such  as  are  rarely  found  together." 

George  W.  Tuxbury  Esq.  also  for  many  years  a  member 
and  a  Chairman  of  the  Latin  School  Committe,  says  ;  — 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Latin  School  Committee  for  several  years  past, 
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and  for  a  portion  of  that  time  the  Chairman,  I  had  occasion  to  give  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Gardner's  relations  to,  and  his  usefulness  in  the  school, 
a  very  careful  consideration.  I  also  had  occasion  to  take  the  opinions 
of  quite  a  number  of  the  most  noted  and  competent  judges  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  from  every  source,  without  a  single  exception,  I 
reived  the  same  unvarying  and  hearty  commendation  of  Mr. 
Gardner's  preeminent  success  in  his  present  situation.  In  fact  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  I  considered  the  most  competent  to  judge 
(and  it  certainly  was  and  still  is  my  own  judgment  in  the  case),  that 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  public  classical  school,  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  under  the  charge  of  its  present  principal,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
similar  institution  in  the  United  States. 

"  I  do  not  overlook  in  the  least  the  apparently  brusque  and  sometimes 
seemingly  harsJi  manner  of  speaking  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  presence  of  his 
pupils.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  his,  and  I  fear  sometimes  renders  him 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  He  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  exhibit  a 
little  too  much  of  the  old  Roman  severity,  but  I  have  always  found, 
that  his  sense  of  justice  and  kindness  of  heart,  if  not  so  conspicuous, 
were  quite  as  unquestionable  traits  of  his  character.  The  pupils  most 
under  his  personal  charge,  and  especially  the  most  deserving  pupils, 
appear  to  like  him  best.  f 

"  His  success  as  well  as  devotion  in  teaching,  I  consider  little  less 
than  wonderful,  considering  that  he  cannot  select  his  pupils,  but  must  • 
take  all  classes  of  character  and  population,  as  they  apply." 

The  foregoing  letters  have  a  special  value  to  the  community 
at  large,  as  showing  not  only  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  present  master  of  the  school  and  his  pupils  during  the  many 
years  that  he  has  been  connected  with  it,  but  also  the  results  of 
the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  as  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  and  good 
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opportunity  to  judge  of  and  appreciate  them.  The  testimony 
of  these  writers,  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  this 
community,  would  be  well  nigh  conclusive  to  the  committee, 
did  the^  need  any  evidence  additional  to  their  own  experience 
and  observation,  of  the  great  educational  advantages  and  the 
superior  methods  of  training  pursued  at  the  school. 

Several  times  during  the  year  the  schoolhouse  and  the  prem- 
ises connected  with  it,  have  been  examined,  and  invariably 
found  in  good  condition.  The  enlarged  accommodations, 
which  were  effected  about  two  years  ago,  have  been  of  great 
advantages  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  have  af- 
forded much  comfort  to  the  pupils. 

For  the  Committee, 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  September,  1865. 
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STATISTICS. 

• 

Number  of  teachers,  6,  —  one  master,  two  sub-masters,  three 
ushers. 

Xumber  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year,  223. 
Number  received  from  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  105. 
Number  discharged  from  the  School,  117. 
The  largest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  [October] , 
215. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year,  117. 

The  average  number  belonging  during  the  year,  183. 

The  largest  number  in  the  school  at  any  one  time,  220. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  took 
place  in  conformity  with  the  regulations. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  being  twenty  more  than  offered  themselves  last 
year.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  admitted. 
The  number  admitted  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

The  numbers  that  joined  the  school  during  the  last  five  years 
were  as  follows  :  in  1861,  ninety-three,  in  1862,  one.  hundred 
and  four,  in  1863,  ninety-nine,  in  1864,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  in  1865,  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 

• 
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There  are  now  in  the  school  256  pupils,  being  the  full  com- 
plement (according  to  the  rules)  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  teacher,  with  a  surplus  of  eleven. 

In  consideration  of  this  agreeable  fact,  the  Committee  have 
appointed  as  teacher,  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Jr.,  who  is,  they 
believe,  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty,  having  received  a  col-  . 
legiate  education  after  finishing  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  •  • 
public  schools  of  this  city.  Since  his  graduation,  Mr.  Sherwin 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  acceptable  instructor  both  in  this 
city  and  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  besides  has,  during  the 
war,  served  his  country  in  active  service,' gaining  by  his  fidelity 
honorable  distinction. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  school  was  never  in  better 
condition  during  any  period  of  its  history  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  instructors  are  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  admir- 
able  qualifications.  Earnestly  devoted  to  their  work,  they  seem 
determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  serve  to  render 
this  school  an  honor  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country. 

The  Committee  have  examined  the  various  departments  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  manifested. 

The  pupils  appear  to  appreciate  the  privileges  placed  before 
them,  not  waiting  to  be  urged  forward,  but,  seizing  with  avidity 
every  opportunity  of  improvement,  they  seek  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  thoughts  and  principles  involved  in  their  several 
studies,  making  the  result,  in  the  best  sense,  their  own,  and 
gaining  thus  that  which  will  secure  for  them,  from  their  acquire- 
ments, the  greatest  practical  advantage  through  after  life. 
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The  teachers  labor  to  awaken  among  their  scholars  an  hon- 
orable self-respect,  a  conscientious  desire  for  progress,  a  dis- 
taste for  mediocrity  or  any  empty  subterfuge  —  and  to 
arouse  that  deep  love  of  knowledge  which  is  willing  to  make 
effort  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  to  use  it,  when  gained,  for 
wise  ends. 

Thus  the  teachers  in  their  instructions  do  not  limit  themselves 
to  the  text-books,  but  seek  to  unfold  each  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  impart  to  the  pupils  intellectual  freedom  and  strength. 

In  the  examinations,  astronomy,  navigation,  surveying,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  came  under  observation,  and  in  these  as 
in  other  studies,  the  pupils  showed  that  they  had  a  very  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  subjects  under  consideration.  Their  processes 
of  thought  were  ably  presented  and  both  their  methods  and 
statements  were  highly  creditable. 

The  Exhibition  in  July  was  largely  attended,  and  though 
the  exercises  were  protracted  until  a  late  hour,  the  interest  wras 
kept  up  until  the  close.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Ex.  Gov.  Washburn,  and  other  gentlemen  expressed 
themselves  as  not  only  highly  gratified,  but  even  astonished  at 
the  results  they  witnessed. 

The  essays  and  orations  of  the  graduating  class  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  style  of  declamation  both  manly  and  admirable. 

Eight  medals  w^ere  awarded,  and  from  the  Lawrence  fund 
fifty-seven  prizes  were  bestowred  for  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  for  declamation  and  dissertations,  and  for  general  good 
scholarship  and  excellence  in  deportment. 

This  central  school,  receiving  its  tributaries  from  all  the 
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Grammar  Schools  and  carrying  the  pupils  coming  thence  to  yet 
higher  elevations  of  knowledge  —  fitting  them  for  the  active 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  is  justly  an  object  of  pride  in 
our  community.  For  forty  years  this  noble  institution  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  city,  and  its  lustre  remains 
undimmed. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  number  have  recently  sought  admis- 
sion, and  that  the  increased  attendance  demands  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  added  teacher,  is  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

Of  the  candidates  admitted,  the  Bigelow,  Quincy,  Brimmer, 
and  D wight  Schools,  sent  the  largest  number,  —  the  Bigelow, 
thirteen  ;  Quincy,  seventeen  ;  Brimmer,  twenty-eight ;  Dwight, 
thirty-four.  Yet  while  we  rejoice  in  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  School,  why  may  not  the  time  come,  when  with  our  in- 
creasing population,  and,  it  may  be,  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils,  it  may 
number  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  hundred? 

With  two  hundred  and  fifty  Primary  Schools  and  twenty 
Grammar  Schools,  all  wisely  directing  their  efforts,  with  judicious 
culture,  and  under  the  increasing  light  that  gathers  around  the 
path  of  instruction,  why  shall  we  not  see  this  highest  depart- 
ment of  English  classical  learning  thronged  with  aspiring  youth 
anxious  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  most  effective  manner  for 
those  duties  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be  called  ? 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  C.  WATERSTON, 

Chairman  pro  tern, 

29 
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The  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  re- 
spectfully present  the  following  Annual  Report  for  the  school 
year  ending  in  September,  1865. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  largest  number  present  at 
any  one  time  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  largest 
average  attendance  for  any  one  month  was  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  in  September.  The  average  number  belonging 
during  the  year  was  three  hundred  and  eight ;  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  In 
September,  1864,  there  were  twenty-nine  in  the  Training  De- 
partment, twelve  in  the  Advanced  Class,  eighty  Seniors,  one 
hundred  and  four  in  the  Middle  Class,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Juniors,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight.  In  March,  1865,  the  first  class 
of  the  Training  Department  had  graduated,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  twenty-one  others,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  Senior  Class.  There  were  also  in  the  school, 
ten  in  the  Advanced  Class,  sixty-four  Seniors,  sixty-four  in 
the  Middle,  and  one  hundred  in  the  Junior  Class,  making 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  scholars  in  the  two  departments. 
Forty  had  left  the  Middle  and  twenty -three  the  Junior  Class 
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since  September.  Seventy-two  young  ladies  graduated  in  July, 
including  eighteen  in  the  Training  School. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  during  the  year  is 
owing  to  several  causes.  Some  pupils  leave  because,  from 
want  of  preparation  or  of  habits  of  study,  they  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  their  class ;  a  few  on  account  of  sickness  or  re- 
moval from  the  city ;  others  obtain  situations  as  teachers,  and 
there  are  some  who  would  continue  to  the  end  of  the  course  it 
they  were  not  obliged  to  do  something  for  their  own  support. 

Might  there  not  be  found  among  our  liberal  citizens  some 
who  would  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  most  diligent  and  faithful  pupils  in  each  class, 
who,  without  this  aid,  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  school? 
In  this  way  well-educated  teachers  would  be  secured  for  the 
Public  Schools,  and  meritorious  young  ladies  would  receive  the 
advantages  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  When  this 
school  was  first  established,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
entered  became  teachers,  and  many  left  as  soon  as  they  could 
obtain  situations.  Of  the  earlier  classes  only  about  one-fourth 
graduated,  while  in  the  more  recent  classes,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  statistical  tables  published  herewith,  more  than 
one- third  remained  during  the  whole  term  of  three  years. 

The  number  of  young  ladies  from  other  cities  and  towns  who 
have  attended  the  school  by  permission  of  the  Committee, 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  is  nineteen.  They  were 
required  to  pay  the  average  cost  of  tuition,  which  is  $48.00  for 
each  scholar,  and  the  money  received  from  this  source  has  been 
appropriated,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Board,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  apparatus.    The  receipts  and  expenditures 
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on  account  of  tuitions  are  annually  reported  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  usual  charge  for  instruction  in  private  schools  is 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  We  believe  that  the  money 
expended  upon  this  school  has  been  appropriated  in  the  most 
judicious  and  economical  manner,  and  has  been  productive  of 
a  vast  amount  of  good. 

The  year  that  has  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  rapid  succession  of  vic- 
tories, the  surrender  of  the  armies  in  rebellion  against  the 
Federal  Government,  the  horrible  crime  that  robbed  us  of  our 
beloved  President,  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  downfall  of 
slavery,  and  the  triumphant  reestablishment  of  the  national 
authority  over  every  portion  of  the  Union,  have  occupied  all 
minds  and  agitated  every  heart.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  they 
have  broken  in  upon  the  even  tenor  of  school  discipline.  Not- 
withstanding the  interruptions  arising  from  frequent  holidays, 
and  the  unavoidable  distraction  of  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
from  their  daily  tasks,  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as  in 
former  years.  The  Junior  class  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
Grammar  School  studies,  and  have  given  particular  attention  to 
Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Geog- 
raphy. They  have  also  received  instruction  in  Geometry, 
English  Literature,  Drawing,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Middle  class, 
besides  continuing  several  of  the  subjects  of  the  previous  year, 
have  studied  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  science  of 
Teaching.  The  Seniors'  course  has  embraced  History,  English 
Literature  and  Drawing,  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy,  Geol- 
ogy, Botany  and  Chemistry.  French  is  taught  by  M.  Coquard, 
assisted  by  the  regular  teachers,  to  the  members  of  the  Middle 
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and  Senior  Classes,  and  the  whole  school  is  instructed  in  vocal 
music  by  Mr.  Zerrahn.  German  and  Latin  are  voluntary  stud- 
ies. About  one-third  of  the  pupils  take  lessons  in  German,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  them  study  Latin.  Instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man language  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilner,  and  in  Latin  by  the 
assistant  teachers.  All  the  classes  have  been  taught  writing 
on  the  Duntonian  system,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  The  custom  of 
requiring  special  exercises  to  be  prepared  by  the  pupils,  and 
read  in  the  Hall,  has  been  continued ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  every  class  has  been  devoted  to  physical  exercises, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  who  has  charge  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  school  duties.  Mr.  Munroe  has 
instructed  the  pupils  of  both  the  departments  in  Vocal  Gym- 
nastics. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  correct  the  bad  habits  of 
sitting  and  standing  acquired  by  the  pupils  before  they  enter  this 
institution  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  increased  attention  to  phys- 
ical culture,  those  who  have  been  enervated  by  a  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  health  in  their  early  years,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  recover  their  strength  during  their  connection  with  this 
school.  If  they  manifest  signs  of  weariness,  inattention,  and 
listlessness,  your  Committee  are  disposed  to  attribute  their  ap- 
parent want  of  interest  rather  to  ill  health  than  to  disinclination 
to  study.  And  if  they  are  compelled  to  forego  the  privileges 
of  a  sound  education  from  want  of  physical  strength,  the  cause 
of  their  illness  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  amount  of  mental 
exertion  required  of  them,  but  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  system 
of  home  education. 
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Allusion  has  been  made  in  former  Annual  Reports,  to  the 
imperfect  ventilation  of  this  schoolhouse,  and  to  the  measures  in 
progress  for  obtaining  a  better  building  in  a  more  quiet  situa- 
tion. One  cause  of  head-aches,  and  other  physical  sufferings 
among  the  pupils,  is  the  vitiated  and  unwholesome  air  of  the 
rooms  which  they  occupy.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  in 
the  north  building  is  to  be  found  in  opening  the  windows.  But 
the  noise  from  Mason  Street,  is  so  great  that  often  not  a  word 
spoken  by  teacher  or  scholar  can  be  heard.  The  hall  where 
the  lessons  in  singing,  and  in  physical  exercises  are  given,  is  a 
low,  gloomy  room  on  the  first  floor,  not  at  all  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used.  The  close  proximity  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  overlooking  the  schoolrooms  and  playgrounds,  is 
another  very  serious  objection  to  the  present  locality.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  an  application  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  City  Council  for  a  new  edifice,  well  lighted, 
thoroughly  heated,  and  properly  ventilated,  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, and  large  enough  to  accommodate  both  departments 
under  one  roof. 

The  plans  for  the  Training  School,  delineated  in  our  last 
Annual  Report,  have  been  carried  into  execution.  A  class  of 
twenty-nine  young  ladies,  entered  upon  their  duties  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Stickney  in  the  Somerset  Street  schoolhouse,  in 
September,  1864,  and  twenty-seven  of  them  remained  until  the 
24th  of  February,  1865,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  a  new 
class  of  twenty-one,  eighteen  of  whom  completed  the  prescribed 
course  on  the  20th  of  July.  Thirty-four  of  the  graduates 
received  a  testimonial,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
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of  the  Committee,  the  Master,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Training  Department,  certifying  that  they  had  completed  the 
course  with  great  credit  to  themselves,  and  recommending  them 
cordially  as  competent  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
A  certificate  similarly  signed,  stating  merely  that  the  prescribed 
course  had  been  completed,  was  given  to  the  remaining  eleven. 
Those  who  have  obtained  the  full  testimonial  appear  to  possess 
the  varied  qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher  and  to  be  emi- 
nently fitted  to  succeed  in  the  government  of  a  school.  All  the 
pupils  have  been  diligent  and  faithful,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  all  do  well.  They  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
professional  training,  and  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  under 
the  watchful  oversight  of  the  superintendent  and  her  assistant ; 
and  they  are  familiar-  with  the  new  methods  of  instruction  now 
in  use  in  the  best  Primary  Schools.  Some  of  them  are  still 
waiting  for  employment. 

It  has  been  found  that  one  half  of  the  year  does  not  afford 
sufficient  time  for  giving  proper  attention  to  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  the  Training  School  and  for  practice  and  observation 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  term 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  year.  This  arrangement  will  afford 
the  pupils  opportunity  for  visiting  the  different  schools  and 
acting  occasionally  as  substitutes  or  temporary  teachers ;  and 
those  who  make  the  most  rapid  progress  will  be  allowed  to 
accept  situations  as  teachers  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

When  the  Somerset  Street  schools  were  first  used  as  adjuncts 
to  the  Training  Department,  it  was  feared  by  a  very  few  persons 
in  the  Bowdoin  District  that  the  interests  of  the  pupil-teachers 
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would  be  paramount  to  those  of  the  children,  and  that  some 
harm  would  arise  from  the  frequent  change  of  instructors. 
These  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized.  The  Primary 
School  teachers,  who  were  already  in  charge,  retain  the  over- 
sight of  their  rooms,  maintain  order,  and  exercise  the  same  care 
over  each  child  as  under  the  old  system,  while  the  frequent 
changes  of  lessons  and  exercises,  the  superior  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  the  hearty  zeal  of  the  young  teachers,  keep  alive 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  children.  As  the  school  is 
better  known  new  scholars  come  in,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  three  Primary  Schools  will  be  fuller  this  season  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  Board  passed  the  following  order  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bowdoin  District  Committee  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  three  Primary  Schools  in  Somerset  Street  be 
detached  from  the  Bowdoin  School  District  and  he  placed  under  the 
sole  direction  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  Committee  so  loDg 
as  these  schools  shall  he  used  as  Training  Schools. 

It  was  found  that  the  best  interests  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  would  be  promoted  by  this  transfer.  Miss  Stickney's 
duties  proved  to  be  so  arduous,  that  she  asked  leave  to  employ 
an  assistant.  It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  hear  the  recita- 
tions of  the  class  of  pupils,  superintend  them  while  they  are 
teaching,  correct  written  exercises,  prepare  object  lessons,  re- 
ceive visitors,  hear  and  answer  inquiries,  and  attend  to  all  the 
incidental  matters  connected  with  this  department.    In  similar 
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institutions  it  is  usual  to  have  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  w 
generally  engaged  in  the  model  schools.  Permission  having 
been  given  by  the  School  Board,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Duganne,  who 
has  been  especially  educated  as  a  teacher  for  a  training  school, 
was  employed  to  assist  Miss  Stickney  during  the  current  school 
year,  with  the  salary  of  a  Primary  School  teacher.  In  June 
the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  re- 
ported to  the  Board  that  they  deemed  it  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Training  Department  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss 
Duganne,  by  appointing  her  for  another  year  with  the  salary 
of  an  assistant,  and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  adopted  by  the 
Board. 

This  department  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  fully 
organized  and  in  successful  operation,  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  institution  and  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  school  system.  As  vacancies  occur  they  are  filled  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  from  the  classes  now  or  formerly  connected 
with  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  Others,  who  exhibit 
aptitude  for  teaching,  will  be  received  as  pupils  if  they  pass  an 
examination  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  admitted  as  scholars,  will  make  application  to 
Mr.  Seavey,  the  Master  of  the  School. 

Eighty- three  members  of  the  Senior  and  advanced  classes 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  gaining  experience  in  dis- 
cipline and  government.  Each  young  lady  took  with  her  to  the 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  to  which  she  was  sent  a 
circular  containing  the  order  of  the  Board  relating  to  this 
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subject,  and  the  rules  adopted  for  carrying  the  measure  into 
effect.* 

*  The  circular  is  as  follows  : — 

In  School  Committee,  May  7th,  1864. 
Ordered — That  those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  shall  be  required  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  one  or  more  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  in  the  city, 
not  less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  schools,  by  acting  as  teachers  themselves  ; — it  being  understood  that 
they  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Committee  and  of  the  Master  of  the  School  in  which  they  are 
employed ;  and  that  they  are  to  receive  no  remuneration. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Boston,  September,  1864. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Committee  of  this  school  in  connection  with  the  Super- 
intendent and  Committee  of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  have 
adopted  the  following  as  the  plan  of  carrying  out  the  above  order ; 

1st.  —  The  pupils  of  this  school  shall  be  distributed  among  the  Grammar 
Schools  as  equally  as  possible  in  regard  to  ability. 

2d.  — But  one  pupil  shall  be  sent  to  a  school  at  the  same  time. 

3d.  —  The  pupil  shall  remain  in  the  master's  room  one  day  at  least,  —  more 
if  the  master  think  best. 

4th.  — Pupils  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  schools  from  which  they  graduated. 

5th.  —  Each  pupil  shall  remain  one  week  in  the  school  to  which  she  is  sent. 
If  the  master  of  the  school  prefers  she  can  remain  a  second' week. 

6th.  — The  pupils  while  in  a  school  shall  in  every  respect  observe  the  rules 
that  govern  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

7th.  —  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  pupil  should  have  opportunity  —  1st,  to 
observe,  —  2d,  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  a  regular  teacher,  —  3d,  to  take 
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Enclosed  in  each  copy  of  this  circular  was  a  note,  requesting 
the  Master  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  permit  the  bearer  to 
remain  in  his  school  during  a  week  for  observation  and  practice, 
with  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  by  her,  and  inspected  by  the 
Master,  in  which  the  number  of  days  that  she  observed,  taught, 
and  took  charge  of  a  room,  was  reported.  The  young  ladies 
derive  much  profit  from  these  visits  and  the  experience  gained 
in  them.  Ten  or  twelve  pupils  were  sent  out  each  week,  until 
the  whole  number  had  devoted  the  required  time  to  this  duty. 
After  their  return  they  made  up  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
class  in  their  absence. 

The  school,  in  both  its  branches,  has  been  frequently  visited 
by  the  Committee  during  the  year.  Instead  of  appointing  days 
for  quarterly  examinations,  which  would  interrupt  the  regular 
exercises,  the  several  branches  of  instruction  are  assigned  to 

sole  charge  of  a  room,  —  the  master  of  each  school  must  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  how  the  time  shall  be  divided  among  these  three  steps, 
omitting  altogether  the  second  or  third  or  both,  if  the  interests  of  his  school 
demand  it. 

Enclosed  is  the  form  of  a  note  that  each  pupil  will  bring,  also  a  blank 
which,  if  not  too  much  trouble,  you  are  requested  to  see  that  she  fills  out  cor- 
rectly. 

The  Committee  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  statement  that  you 
may  have  opportunity  to  make  in  regard  to  the  points  of  excellence  or  de- 
ficiency that  a  pupil  exhibits  in  your  school ;  also  to  receive  any  suggestion 
in  regard  to  a  better  plan  for  carrying  out  the  order  of  the  Board. 

Should  you  wish  a  pupil  to  remain  in  your  school  a  second  week,  please 
let  her  inform  me  the  day  before  the  last  of  her  first  week. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Yours, 

WM.  H.  SEAVEY. 
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separate  members  of  the  Committee  for  supervision  and  exami- 
nation. Each  one  is  furnished  with  a  programme  giving  the 
hours  when  there  are  recitations  in  his  particular  department, 
and  he  is  expected  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  exercises,  ask 
additional  questions  if  he  finds  it  expedient,  and  report  in 
writing,  or  verbally,  to  the  Chairman  at  the  close  of  every 
quarter.  The  teachers  have,  without  exception,  proved  to  be 
competent,  faithful,  diligent,  kind,  and  judicious;  and  the 
scholars,  without  the  aid  of  the  stimulus  arising  from  com- 
petition for  rank,  medals,  prizes,  or  diplomas,  have  been 
studious,  punctual,  and  industrious.  The  Committee  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  the  admirable  system  under  which  the 
numerous  and  varied  exercises  follow,  day  after  day,  in  regular 
succession,  each  study  receiving  its  just  proportion  of  attention, 
and  each  teacher  doing  her  own  share  of  the  work.  They  have 
been  gratified  with  the  order,  quiet,  and  lady-like  deportment 
of  the  scholars,  whose  improvement  testifies  to  the  admirable 
influences,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  instructors. 

There  are  now  in  the  department  in  Mason  Street  sixteen 
Teachers,  —  the  Master,  Head  Assistant,  ten  Assistants  and 
Teachers  of  Drawing,  Music,  German  and  French ;  and  in  the 
department  in  Somerset  Street,  a  Superintendent  and  Assistant 
in  the  Training  Department,  and  three  Primary  School 
Teachers.  The  exercises  of  the  School  during  the  last  week  of 
the  term  in  July  were  attended  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  persons,  among  whom  were  Major  General  George  G. 
Meade,  U.  S.  A.,  and  several  other  gentlemen  distinguished 
for  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  The  visitors  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  during 
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the  year,  and  the  indications  of  good  scholarship  manifested 
in  the  essays  and  original  compositions  recited  by  the  pupils. 
A  new  and  interesting  feature  was  the  presence  of  a  class  of 
children  from  the  Somerset  Street  School,  to  whom  object 
lessons  were  given  by  pupils  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  regular  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  was  held 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  July  last.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  present.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  as  in  former 
years.  Every  candidate  received  a  printed  paper  containing 
twenty  questions  in  Arithmetic,  and  was  allowed  about  three 
hours  to  write  the  calculations  and  answers.  The  same  course 
was  pursued  in  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History.  Each  one 
was  examined  also  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling, 
and  Writing.  The  mark  for  a  perfect  exercise  in  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  History,  or  Grammar,  was  twenty,  and  in  each  of 
the  other  branches  five,  —  making  a  total  of  one  hundred. 
All  who  had  twelve  answers  correct  in  Arithmetic,  twelve  in 
Grammar,  ten  in  Geography,  ten  in  History,  and  whose  whole 
mark  was  at  least  sixty,  were  admitted.  The  number  of  those 
whose  examination  was  satisfactory  was  only  sixty-nine. 

A  second  examination  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month,  when  eighteen  new  candidates  were  presented, 
making  the  whole  number  of  applicants  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Sixty-four,  who  failed  to  enter  in  July,  were 
reexamined,  and  fifty-one  admitted.  Of  the  eighteen  new 
applicants,  five  were  received  unconditionally,  and  eight  on 
probation.  The  number  examined  this  year  is  larger  than  in 
any  former  year  except  1861.  The  number  admitted  is  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1860.    The  Committee  have  carefully 
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examined  the  printed  questions  used  al  these  examinations,  and 
find  thai  they  might  all  be  answered  by  any  one  who  has  faith- 
fully and  thoroughly  gone  through  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
Grammar  Schools  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School 
Board.  They  find  that,  in  Arithmetic,  the  branch  in  which 
more  failures  occurred  than  in  any  other,  the  majority  of  the 
questions  were  taken   from  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  with  only  a 

slight  alteration  of  the  phraseology.    It  was  with  very  great 

regret  that  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  rejection  of  so  many 
applicants  ;  but  they  felt  that  this  course  was  required  by  a 
proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  ladies  themselves. 
Unless  they  are  well  grounded  in  elementary  branches,  they 
cannot  pursue  the  studies  of  a  High  School  with  profit.  In 
Mathematics,  especially,  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  out  one  of  the 
foundation  stones.  Ignorance  el'  first  principles,  and  the  want 
of  readiness  in  analysis  and  correctness  in  calculation,  are 
serious  hinderances  and  embarrassments  in  every  part  of  the 
course.  A  portion  of  the  Junior  Year  is  now  devoted  to  the 
review  of  elementary  studies.  But  this  rapid  and  necessarily 
cursory  consideration  of  several  important  branches?  will  not 
give  that  thorough  knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
long  and  patient  study. 

The  Committee  find  no  reason  for  lowering  the  standard  for 
admission.  They  would  rather  sec  the  candidates  coining  every 
year  more  and  more  thoroughly  fitted,  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  scholars  may  be  promoted  by 
extending  the  course  of  study.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to 
appropriate  so  much  of  the  junior  year  to  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  other  branches  which  should  be  thoroughly  learned  before 
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entering  this  school,  several  studies,  now  excluded  for  want  of 
time,  might  be  introduced. 

It  is  very  important  for  those  who  enter,  the  Training  Depart- 
ment, to  possess  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  botany, 
geology,  and  mineralogy.  But  with  the  many  other  subjects 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  scholars  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  few  weeks  to  these  studies.  The  Committee  de- 
sire to  introduce  book-keeping  among  the  branches  taught  in 
this  school.  They  feel  sure  that  many  young  ladies  might 
readily  obtain  situations  as  accountants  or  book-keepers,  in 
this  city  if  suitably  qualified.  They  hope  to  carry  this  plan 
into  execution  during  the  coming  year.  Their  only  fear  is  that 
if  this  be  added  to  all  that  is  now  required  it  will  be  found  that 
the  health  of  the  pupils  will  suffer  from  too  great  application  to 
study. 

The  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  school,  and  who  wish  to  know  how  much  it  has 
accomplished,  to  the  statistical  tables  which  have  been  prepared, 
with  great  care,  by  the  head  assistant. 

We  learn  from  them,  that  almost  seventeen  hundred  pupils 
have  been  admitted  to  this  school  since  its  opening  in  Septem- 
ber, 1852.  Of  this  number  four  hundred  and  fifteen  graduated. 
Besides  giving  to  so  many  a  thorough  High  School  education, 
this  Institution  has,  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence, 
prepared  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers  for  their  impor- 
tant duties.  Several  of  these  young  ladies  have  been  promoted 
or  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  and  the  whole 
number  of  appointments  of  teachers  educated  in  this  school,  is 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three.    One  hundred  and  seventeen  of 
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these  appointments  are  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city,  thirteen 
in  the  Girls'  High  an^  Normal  School,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  in  other  schools,  and  substitutes  or  temporary  teachers 
have  been  supplied  on  seven  hundred  and  seven  different 
occasions. 

For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  BURROUGHS,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Boston,  September,  1865. 


RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

AND 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  chosen,  their  terms  of  service,  and  their  powers 
and  duties,  are  contained  in  the  City  Charter,  from  which 
the  following  Sections  are  copied  :  — 

"  Sect.  53.    The  School  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Mayor  of  School  Com- 

mittce. 

the  city,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  persons 
hereinafter  mentioned.  A  majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  the  Mayor,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

"  Sect.  5i.  At  the  annual  election  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Election  of 
act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  in  ("°m 
their  ballots  for  six  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the 
School  Committee ;  and  the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes,  or  in  case  more  than  two  receive  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior  by  age,  shall  hold  their  office 
for  three  years  from  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  and 
the  next  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes,  or  who 
are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid,  shall  hold  their  office 
for  two  years  from  said  date,  and  the  two  other  persons  shall  hold 
their  office  for  one  year  from  said  date ;  and  at  every  subsequent  an- 
nual election,  two  persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each  ward,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  Sect.  55.    The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  School  Com-  Organization 
mittee,  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  at  mi^tee 
such  hour  as  the  Mayor  may  appoint.    They  may  choose  a  secretary 
and  such  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall 
define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 
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"  Sect.  56.  The  said  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such  instructors  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  remove  the  same  whenever  they  consider  it 
expedient.  And  generally  they  shall  have  all  the  powers  in  relation 
to  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  which  the  select- 
men of  towns  or  school  committees  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  exercise." 

"  Sect.  24.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  and 
the  School  Committee,  shall  have  authority  to  decide  upon  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  qualifications,  elections,  and  returns  of  their 
respective  members." 

vacancies,  &c.  The  General  Statutes,  chapter  38,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  concerning  vacancies  in  School  Com- 
mittees :  — 

"  Section  17.  If  any  person  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  in 
which  town  officers  are  required  to  be  notified,  refuses  or  neglects  to 
accept  said  office,  or  if  any  member  of  the  board  declines  further 
service,  or,  from  change  of  residence  or  otherwise,  becomes  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  remaining  members  shall,  in 
writing,  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  two  Boards  shall  there- 
upon, after  giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill 
such  vacancy;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  18.  If  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the  School 
Committee,  after  such  notice  of  their  election,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
accept  the  office,  or,  having  accepted,  afterwards  decline  further 
service,  or  become  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the 
selectmen  or  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  shall,  after  giving  like  public 
notice,  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a  new  Board,  and  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen,  or  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  19.  The  term  of  service  of  every  member  elected  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  end 
with  the  municipal  or  official  year  in  which  he  is  chosen  ;  and  if  the 
vacancy  which  he  was  elected  to  fill  was  for  a  longer  period,  it  shall, 
at  the  first  annual  election  after  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  be 
filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original  elections  of  the  School 
Committee. 


Duties  of 
School  Com- 
mittee. 


Elections. 
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OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Section  1.    At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  School  Organization  of 
Committee,  the  Mayor,  styled  President,  shall  preside;  theBoard- 
in  his  absence,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council 
shall  preside ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  Mayor 
and  President  of  the  Common  Council,  a  President  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the  standing  com- 
Board  shall  elect  a  Secretary  by  ballot,  and  fix  his  ^t^*3, 
salary  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  President  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing Standing  Committees  of  five  members  each,  viz  : 
1.  On  Elections  ;  —  2.  On  Rules  and  Regulations;  — 
3.  On  Accounts;  —  4.  On  Schoolhouses  ;  —  5.  On 
Salaries  ;  —  6.  On  Text-Books  ;  —  7.  On  Music  ;  —  8. 
On  Printing  ;  —  *  and  the  following,  of  thirteen  members 
each,  one  member  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  twelve 
wards  of  the  city,  viz:  1.  On  the  Latin  School; — 2. 
On  the  English  High  School ;  —  3.  On  the  Girls'  High 
and  Xormal  School. 

Sect.  3.    For  convenience  in  the  management  of  the  District. 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,. the  city  shall  be  divided 
into  as  many  Districts  as  it  has  Grammar  Schools ;  each 
District,  shall  take  its  name  from  the  Grammar  School 

*  See  note  on  page  14. 
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within  its  boundaries  ;  the  President  shall  appoint,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  each  year,  and  subject  to 
its  approval,  a  Standing  Committee  on  each  District, 
whose  number,  in  each  case,  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  District. 

Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  commit- 
tee, shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  on  the  English  High 
School,  on  the  Girls  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
each  District  Committee,  shall  respectively  elect  its  own 
chairman. 

Sect.  5.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  teachers  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  three  other  stated  quarterly  meetings  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March,  September,  and  December, 
at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  P.  M. ,  at  such  place  as  the 
President  may  appoint ;  and  the  Board  may  hold  special 
meetings  whenever  they  are  deemed  necessary. 

Sect.  6.  For  a  quorum,  a  majority  of  the  Board 
must  be  present ;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send 
for  absent  members,  and  to  adjourn.  Whenever  the 
Board  is  obliged  to  wait,  after  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  for  a  quorum  to  begin  business,  or  when- 
ever it  has  to  suspend  business  and  adjourn  for  want  of 
a  quorum,  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  names  of  the 
absentees  recorded  by  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  this  Board, 
a  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers from  the  ward  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  two 
at  large,  who  shall  consult  with  the  Alderman  of  said 
ward,  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
in  case  the  ward  is  not  represented  in  that  branch,  and 
report  to  this  Board,  on  or  before  the  day  of  election,  the 
name  of  a  suitable  candidate  to  fill  said  vacancy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President. 

Section  1 .  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  pre-  opening  of 
eisely  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  mee  in| 
and  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quorum,  he  shall  cause  the  records  of  the  last 
meeting  to  be  read,  and  shall  proceed  to  business  in  the 
following  order,  and  shall  not  depart  from  it  unless 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

1 .  Papers  from  the  City  Council ;  Order  of 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings  ; 

3.  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  Teachers  ; 

4.  Reports  of  Committees  ; 

5.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  <&c. 

The  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  Teachers  shall 
be  called  for  in  the  order  of  the  districts. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  duties  of  the 
decorum  in  the  meetings ;  he  may  speak  to  points  of 
order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board, 
on  motion  of  any  member  regularly  seconded,  and  no 
other  business  shall  be  in  order  till  the  question  on  the 
appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

Sect.  3.    When  two  or  more  members  rise  to  speak  same 
at  the  same  time,  the  President  shall  name  the  member 
who  may  speak  first. 

Sect.  4.    He  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  to  same, 
put  a  question,  but  may  read  sitting.    He  shall  declare 
all  votes  ;  but  if  any  member  doubt  the  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent, without  debate,  shall  require  the  members  voting 
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to  rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  he  shall 
declare  the  result. 

Sect.  5.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  chairman 
when  the  Board  goes  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  at 
any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to  the  chair, 
but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one 
meeting.  He  may  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
under  debate ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  leave  the  chair, 
and  shall  not  resume  it  while  the  same  question  is  pend- 
ing; but  he  may  state  facts,  and  give  his  opinion  on 
questions  of  order,  without  leaving  his  place. 

Sect.  6.  The  President  shall  take  the  sense  of  the 
Board  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  whenever  one  fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers present  sustain  a  motion  therefor. 

Sect.  7.  All  questions  shall  be  propounded  by  the 
President  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  moved,  unless 
the  subsequent  motion *  shall  be  previous  in  its  nature; 
except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest 
sum  and  the  longest  time  shall  be  put  first.  After  a 
motion  is  seconded,  and  stated  by  the  President,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  the  mover 
withdraw  it  before  a  decision  or  an  amendment. 

Sect.  8.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  as  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has 
the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  de- 
cided ;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the  table, 
to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate.  Any  member  who 
moves  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  shall  assign  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the 
following  form  :  ' 1  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?  " 
and  all  debate  shall  be  suspended  until  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  have  been  decided.    The  adoption  of  the  previ- 
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ous  question  shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate,  to  bring  the 
Board  to  a  direct  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  any, 
in  their  regular  order,  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  10.    Whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  Can  of  special 

■  t  ,  meetings. 

the  President  may,  and  at  the  written  request  of  any 
five  members,  he  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board ;  but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on 
shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Sect.  11.    All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  Appointmentof 

committees. 

the  President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Members. 
.  Section  1 .    When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  Duties  of  mem 

,  ,  t     -r»       i    i        i    n  1)ers  in  debate. 

debate,  or  to  present  any  matter  to  the  Board,  he  shall 
rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully  address  the  President ; 
shall  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and 
avoid  personality.  No  member  in  debate  shall  mention 
another  by  his  name,  but  may  describe  him  by  the  ward 
he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in,  or  such  other  designa- 
tion as  may  be  intelligible  and  respectful. 

Sect.  2.  No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  inter-  Call  to  order, 
rupted  by  another,  but  by  rising  to  call  to  order,  or  to 
correct  a  mistake.  But  if  any  member,  in  speaking  or 
otherwise,  transgress  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent shall ,  or  any  member  may,  call  him  to  order ;  in 
which  case  the  member  so  called  to  order  shall  imme- 
diately sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the 
Board,  if  appealed  to,  shall  decide  on  the  case,  but  with- 
out debate. 

Sect.  3.    If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  a  mem-  violation  of 
ber  has  violated  any  of  its  Rules,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  Rules* 
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to  speak  unless  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he 
shall  have  made  satisfaction  therefor. 

Sect.  4.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
to  the  same  question,  without  leave  of  the  Board ;  nor 
more  than  once  until  all  other  members  choosing  to 
speak  shall  have  spoken. 

Sect.  5.  No  motion  shall  be  considered  by  the  Board 
unless  seconded.  Every  motion  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  if  the  President  direct,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Board  request  it. 

Sect.  6.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  mo- 
tion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn  ;  to  lay  on  the  table  : 
for  the  previous  question  ;  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain  ; 
to  commit ;  to  amend  ;  or  to  postpone  indefinitely  ;  which 
several  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  above 
stated. 

•  Sect.  7.  When  a  question  has  once  been  decided, 
any  member  voting  in  the  majority  may  move  a  recon- 
sideration ;  such  motion,  if  made  at  the  same  meeting 
with  the  decision,  shall  prevail  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  sustain  it ;  but  if  made  at  the  subsequent 
meeting,  it  shall  not  prevail  unless  a  majority  of  the 
whole  Board  vote  for  it ;  and  only  one  motion  for  the  re- 
consideration of  any  vote  shall  be  permitted. 

Sect.  8.  Every  member  present  when  a  question  is 
put,  shall  give  his  vote  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  9.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed 
and  recommitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  The  division  of  a  question  may  be  called 
for,  when  the  sense  will  admit  of  it. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for, 
and  the  same  is  objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  12.    The  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the  mem- 
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bers  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  requisite  for  the  sus- 
pension of  any  standing  Rule  of  the  Board,  or  Regula- 
tion of  the  Schools,  unless  the  proposal  for  the  same 
shall  have  lain  upon  the  table  for  at  least  one  week. 

Sect.  13.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  ltepcal  or 
by  a  member  to  amend  or  repeal  any  Rule  of  the  Board,  Rote*.  e°  ° 
or  involving  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  any  Regulation 
of  the  Public  Schools,  said  proposition,  before  any  action 
thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  or  to  such  other  committee,  standing  or 
special,  as  the  Board  may  designate,  who  shall  report 
thereupon,  in  writing,  and  said  report,  together  with  such 
recommendations  or  orders  as  may  be  therein  contained, 
shall  be  open  to  immediate  consideration  and  action. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 

Section  1 .  Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Standing  Committees,  at  the  meeting  for  organization,  Eleet,on9- 
the  Committee  on  Elections  shall  receive  the  certificates 
of  election  of  the  members,  and  examine  them,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  examination  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  Board,  this  Com- 
mittee shall  examine  his  certificate  of  election,  and  re- 
port as  above  provided,  and  said  committee  shall  hear 
and  report  on  all  cases  of  contested  elections. 

Sect.  2.    The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  Committee  on 
shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  Sationd!* 
presented  to  the  Board,  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any  Rule 
or  Regulation,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to 
them,  and  shall  report  in  writing,  stating  their  reasons 
for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 
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Committee  on       Sect.  3.    Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to 

Accounts.  jul 

this  Board,  involving  the  payment  of  money  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  salaries,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  school,  such  proposition  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  accounts.  Said  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  all  stationery,  record  books, 
and  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  a  further  sup- 
ply, when  called  for,  of  any  apparatus,  globes,  maps,  or 
books  of  reference,  or  other  conveniences,  which  this 
Board  may  have  authorized  the  use  of  as  means  of  illus- 
trating the  studies  of  the  school.  No  Sub-Committee, 
nor  any  other  persons  connected  with  this  Board,  shall 
expend  any  money  for  these  supplies,  without  authority 
from  this  Committee,  and  no  bills  for  such  expenditures 
shall  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  in  approval.  Said  Committee  are  author- 
ized,  on  behalf  of  this  Board,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  for  furnishing  books 
to  indigent  children  and  others,  and  to  present  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  the  Public  Schools  to  the  City 
Auditor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  annually.* 
Mover  of  a  mo-     Sect.  4.    Whenever  a  motion,  order,  or  resolution 

tion,  &c,  to  be 

notified  of  the   shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
sideration. C°n  Committee  shall  cause  the  member  offering  the  motion, 
order,  or  resolution,  to  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  or  otherwise,  of  the  time  when  the  subject 
will  be  considered, 
committee  on       Sect.  5.    Whenever  any  application  shall  be  made 

Schoolliouses.  ;  J     1  1 

for  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  schoolhouse,  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  School- 

*  The  School  Committee  shall  present  to  the  Auditor,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February  in  each  year,  an  estimate,  in  writing,  of  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  next  financial  year,  stating  the  amount  required  for  sal- 
aries, for  incidental  expenses,  and  for  the  alteration,  repair,  and  erection  of 
schoolliouses.    [City  Ordinance,  December  18,  1S55,  sect.  2.] 
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houses,  who  shall  consider  the  same,  and  shall  consult 
with  the  District  Committee  who  may  have  charge  of  the 
school  or  schools  to  be  accommodated,  and  shall  report 
to  this  Board,  in  writing,  such  recommendations  in  each 
case  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  on  Schoolhouses  to  exercise  a  Warming  and 

•  ventilation  of 

general  supervision  over  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses. 
the  several  schoolhouses  throughouf  the  year. 

Sect.  6.    Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to  Committee  on 

.       1  Salaries. 

this  Board  to  extend  the  salary  of  any  teacher  beyond 
the  time  of  actual  service,  or  to  change  the  regular 
salary  of  a  teacher  in  any  respect,  or  to  pay  for  any 
extra  service  in  teaching,  such  proposition  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Salaries,  who  shall  report,  in  writing,  such  recom- 
mendations as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  7.     The  Committee  on  Text-Books,   when  committee  on 

i  .  o  t  it  Text-Books. 

they  think  favorably  of  any  application  made  by  any 
author  or  publisher  to  introduce  any  new  text-book 
into  the  Public  Schools,  shall  give  early  notice  thereof 
to  the  Board,  and  see  that  such  author  or  publisher 
furnish  every  member  of  the  Board  with  a  copy  of  such 
text-book  for  examination,  as  a  condition  of  its  being 
presented  to  them  for  acceptance ;  and  said  Commit- 
tee shall  fully  consider  such  application,  examine  thor- 
oughly such  text-book,  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  be 
prepared,  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  ap-  . 
plication,  they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  introduction 
of  said  text-book  into  the  Public  Schools.  In  the  month 
of  May,  annually,  this  Committee  shall  examine  the 
course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Board,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
June,  such  improvements  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
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introduction  of     Sect.  8.    Whenever  any  new  text-book  is  adopted 


and  such  changes  in  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

10f 

new  books. 

by  the  Board,  it  shall  be  on  the  condition  that  the  pub- 
lisher will  furnish  copies  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  at  such  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  this  Board ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commitfee  on  Text-Books,  to  see  that  this 
condition  is  fulfilled,  and  that  said  book  comes  into  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Schools  after  the 
August  vacation,  at  which  time  only  shall  any  new  text- 
book be  introduced, 
committee  on       Sect.  9.    The  Committee  on  Music  shall  exercise 

Music. 

a  general  supervision  over  this  department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  all  the  schools.  They  shall  appoint, 
and  nominate  to  the  Board  for  confirmation,  suitably 
qualified  persons  as  Teachers  of  Music;*  they  shall 

*  Ordered  :  That,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  murdc  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  the  Committee  on  Music  be  authorized  to  nominate  to  this  Board 
for  confirmation,  a  suitably  qualified  person  as  instructor  in  Music  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.   (Passed  June  21,  1864.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  Dec.  27,  1864,  the  following  orders 
were  passed :  — 

Ordered-.  That  a  standing  Committee  of  five  on  Gymnastics  and  Military 
Drill  be  hereafter  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  the  regulations 
upon  this  subject  and  superintend  this  branch  of  instruction,  making  from 
time  to  time  such  recommendations  to  the  General  Committee  as  they  shall 
find  expedient. 

Ordered:  That  said  Committee  be  authorized  forthwith  to  employ  an  In- 
structor in  vocal  and  physical  gymnastics,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  schools  at 
such  times  and  for  so  much  of  the  time  as  the  Committee  shall  deem  necessary, 
upon  cousultation  with  him  and  the  District  Committees,  for  the  purpooe  of 
instructing  in  gymnastic  exercises,  both  vocal  and  physical,  and  of  securing  the 
careful  and  regular  performance  of  those  exercises  at  such  hours  as  may  be 
convenient,  provided  that  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  per  day  shall  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  in  any  grammar  school,  and  not  less  than  thirty  minutes 
in  any  primary  school,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recess. 

Ordered  :  That  the  said  Committee,  upon  consultation  with  the  District 
Committees,  be  also  authorized  to  arrange  the  Grammar  Schools  containing 
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make  examinations  of  each  Grammar  School  in  music, 
at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  submit  a  written  report 
thereupon  semi-annually  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
March  and  in  September. 

Sect.  10.    The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  exercise  committee  on 

...         ,  ,,        .     .  .  Printing. 

a  general  supervision  in  relation  to  all  printing  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Board,  or  for  any  of  the  Schools 
under  its  charge  \  and  no  bill  for  printing,  of  any  kind, 
shall  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  in  approval.  Said  Committee  shall 
submit  to  this  Board,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  March, 
a  detailed  account  of  all  expenditures  for  printing  during 
the  year  preceding. 

Sect.  11.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  the  committees  on 
English  High  School,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  in  all  matters  relating  to  said  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  therein,  shall  respectively  ob- 
serve the  same  rules,  and  perform  the  same  duties,  so  far 
as  applicable,  as  are  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  several 
District  Committees  in  relation  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
under  their  charge ;  and  at  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sect.  12.    The  member  first  named  on  each  District  Organization  of 
Committee  shall  call  a  meeting  of  said  Committee  within  mittees. 
ten  days  after  its  appointment.    It  shall  organize  by  the 
choice,  from  among  its  own  members,  of  a  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  notice  of  whose  election  shall  be  imme- 

male  pupils  into  groups,  so  that  the  boys  of  sufficient  size  to  drill  with  arms, 
and  in  number  sufficient  to  form  a  military  company,  may  be  instructed  to- 
gether in  military  drill,  by  a  suitable  instructor,  to  be  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  that  these  companies  be  united  into  a  larger  organization,  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  find  expedient ;  and  that  suitable  places  and  arms  be  provided  by 
the  Committee ;  the  hours  of  drill  not  to  exceed  two  per  week,  except  volun- 
tary drills  out  of  school  hours;  and  no  expenditure  exceeding  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  be  incurred  for  these  purposes  without  the  prior  authority 
of  the  whole  Board. 
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diately  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  It 
shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  all  its  official 
acts  shall  be  done  in  meetings  duly  called,  at  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and,  when  reported  to 
the  Board,  shall  be  submitted  in  writing-. 
Duties  of  Dis-      Sect.  13.    Each  District  Committee  shall  have  charge 

trict  Commit-  ' 

tees.  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Primary  Schools  in  the 

classification    District,  and  may  arrange  the  studies,  and  classify  the 

of  pupils.  . 

pupils  in  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  con- 
sider most  advantageous  to  the  schools.  Within  ten 
days  after  its  appointment,  each  District  Committee  shall 
divide  itself  into  a  suitable  number  of  Sub-Committees, 
for  the  Primary  Schools  in. its  District.  Said  Committee 
shall  then  divide  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  District 
into  as  many  divisions  as  there  maybe  Sub-Committees, 
and  shall  assign  each  division  to  a  Sub-Committee,  who 
CarcofPri-     shall  have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  in  such  di- 

niary  Schools.      .  .  m  m 

vision  ;  shall  visit  each  of  them  as  often  as  once  m  each 
month  ;  shall  examine  them  quarterly  ;  and  shall  report, 
in  writing,  their  standing  and  progress,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  at  least  one  week  previous  to 
each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board.  Each  Sub-Ct>m- 
mittee  shall  refer  all  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to 
the  schools  under  its  care,  to  the  District  Committee,  for 
consideration  and  action. 
Additional  Pri-     Sect.  14.    Whenever  any  District  Committee  shall 

mary  Schools.  ,   ^  -  ,  oit  n  1 

deem  an  additional  Primary  School  necessary  tor  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  children  under  their  care, 
they  shall  state  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  Board,  in 
writing,  which  communication  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses,  who  shall  consider  and 
report  on  the  same  before  the  Board  shall  take  final 
action  on  the  subject. 
Quarterly  ox-       Sect.  15.    The  District  Committee  shall  examine 

animations. 
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the  Grammar  Schools  in  their  respective  Districts  at 
least  once  in  each  quarter ;  and  shall  visit  them  not 
less  than  once  each  month,  without  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  instructors ;  and  shall,  at  each  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  make  a  report  in  writing,  giving 
the  results  of  their  examinations  and  visits,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  examination  by  the  Sub-Commit- 
tees of  the  several  Primary  Schools  under  their  charge  ; 
also  stating  any  occurrences  affecting  the  standing  and 
usefulness  of  the  schools,  and  mentioning  the  condition 
of  the  schoolhouses  and  yards  and  out-buildings  con- 
nected therewith.  They  shall  also  state  in  their  reports 
whether  the  rule  relating  to  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  has  been  complied  with  ;  and  the  names  of 
all  children  admitted  to  the  schools  under  their  charge 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  city,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
admission. 

Sect.  16.  At  each  quarterly  meeting,  the  Chairman  Quarterly  r< 
of  each  District  Committee,  or  any  member  thereof  who  ports" 
may  be  present,  shall  be  called  upon  for  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  the  District ;  and  in  case  of 
omission  to  make  it,  the  Board  shall  pass  a  vote,  enjoin- 
ing the  delinquent  Committee  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  shall  adjourn  to 
receive  their  report* 

Sect.  17.  The  District  Committee  shall  determine  Medal8  and 
on  the  scholars  who  are  to  receive  the  medals  and  cer-  cert,ficatf- 
titicates  of  merit  in  their  respective  schools,  and  return 
the  names  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  four  days  previous 
to  the  annual  exhibition.  It  shall  also  be  their  duty, 
on  the  day  of  exhibition,  to  present  the  medals  and  certi- 
ficates to  the  pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  awarded. 
The  number  of  medals  and  certificates  of  merit  to  be 
awarded  in  each  school,  shall  be  based  upon  the  aver- 
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age  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  school  year.  Each  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
medal  and  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit  for 
every  sixty  scholars ;  and  an  additional  medal  may  be 
awarded  in  any  Grammar  School  in  which  a  majority 
fraction  occurs,  if  the  District  Committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient. But,  in  any  school  where  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  first  class  is  comparatively  small,  the  number  of 
medals  awarded  shall  be  proportionably  less ;  and  it 
shall  never  exceed  one  third  of  the  number  of  candi- 
dates examined,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  promoted  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  candidates.  In  any 
school  where  there  are  no  scholars  much  advanced  in 
improvement,  no  medal  shall  be  awarded.  General 
scholarship,  and  more  especially  good  conduct,  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  medals  and 
certificates  ;  and  in  order  that  a  just  assignment  may  be 
made,  the  District  Committee  shall  critically  examine  the 
candidates,  and  inspect  the  school  records  of  their  standing. 
Pupils  to  attend  Sect.  18.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained 
Son  where  they  mq  any  school,  except  that  for  the  Section  in  which  such 
pupil  resides,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  District 
Committee,  both  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  be- 
longs, and  of  that  where  he  seeks  to  be  admitted  or 
retained. 

Teacher  of  Sect.  19.    Instruction  shall  be  given  in  Sewing  to 

all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls,  except  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  District  Committee  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
school  to  omit  such  instruction,  in  which  case  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  shall  apply  to  this  Board  for  authority 
to  suspend  the  action  of  this  rule  in  that  school.  The 
District  Committee  of  each  school  in  which  such  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  shall  nominate  to  this  Board,  for 
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confirmation,  some  qualified  person  as  Teacher  of  Sew- 
ing, who  shall  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons  of  not  less 
than  one  hour  each,  every  week. 

Sect.  20.  Whenever  any  new  teacher,  except  afe™^tionof 
master,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Committee, 
needed  for  any  school  under  their  charge,  said  Commit- 
tee shall,  before  making  any  appointment,  examine  the 
candidates  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  place  which  is  then  to  be  filled ; 
and  also  as  to  their  competency  to  teach  the  elements  of 
articulation,  of  music  and  drawing ;  and  in  regard  to 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  they  shall  consult 
with  the  master  in  whose  school  such  teacher  is  to  be 
appointed.*  And  the  same  course  shall  be  pursued  in  ^ancedto^ 
all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  or  to  advance  an°ther  grade 

A     L  to  be  examined. 

a  teacher  from  one  grade  of  school  to  another.  Teachers 
so  appointed  sh*all  be  nominated  by  the  District  Com- 
mittees, to  this  Board,  for  confirmation,  and  they  shall 
be  considered  entitled  to  the  established  salary  from  the 
time  of  their  entering  upon  their  duties.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  immediate  information 
of  such  appointment  to  the  City  Auditor.    Reappointed  Reappointed 

A 1  J  A  r  teachers  to  be 

incumbents  in  the  service  of  this  Board  shall  rank  considered  as 
as  new  teachers,  and  begin  with  the  salary  of  such 
teachers. 

Sect.  21.    When,  at  any  examination  for  assistant  Nani<;s  °f  we?. 

J  qualified  candi- 

teachers,  a  larger  number  of  candidates  are  found  qual-  dates  at  exam- 

<  t  inations  to  be 

ified  than  is  required  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies,  it  preserved. 


*  The  School  Committee,  unless  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  determines 
that  the  duty  may  be  performed  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  shall  select 
and  contract  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools ;  shall  require  full  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instructors  who  may 
be  employed;  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  their  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  (Gen.  Stat' 
Ch.  38,  $  23.) 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee making  the  examination,  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
names  of  such  well-qualified  candidates  as  the  said  Com- 
mittee may  direct,  and  to  deposit  such  record  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  This  record  shall 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  said  candidates,  and 
such  information  in  regard  to  their  qualifications,  wheth- 
er for  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  as  the  said  Com- 
mittee may  direct.  And  any.  District  Committee  may 
elect  Assistants  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  Primary 
School  Teachers,  from  the  candidates  so  recommended, 
with  or  without  a  new  examination,  at  the  option  of 
said  Committee. 

canvassing  the     Sect.  22.    In  the  month  of  May,  annually,  the 
lists  of  teachers.  Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High 
School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each 
District  Committee,  in  a  meeting  regularly  called,  shall 
canvass  the  list  of  teachers  in  their  District,  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  master,  they  shall  decide  upon  the 
xominntion  of  persons  whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election,  and 
Section8  f0r     Ba"*  Committee  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June  for 
the  election  of  teachers,  nominate  the  persons  thus  ap- 
proved, who  shall  be  considered  the  regular  candidates 
for  their  respective  offices.    And  in  case  any  Committee 
have  decided  not  to  nominate  any  teacher  for  re-election, 
they  may,  if  a  majority  of  said  Committee  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, give  notice  of  their  intention,  to  said  teacher, 
before  the  annual  election. 
District  Com-       Sect.  23.    The  District  Committee  shall  give  their 
TvTadvicfto   advice  t0  tne  instructors  in  any  emergency ;  and  take 
instructors,  &c.  cognizance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred 
between  the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils,  or  between 
the  instructors  themselves,  relative  to  the  government  or 
instruction  of  their  schools.    An  appeal,  however,  to 
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the  whole  Board,  is  not  hereby  denied  to  any  citizen  or  District  Com- 
instructor.    In  addition  to  the  specific  duties  of  the  mak^tempo- 
District  Committees,  it  shall  be  their  duty,  generally,  to  meut™"^ 
make  any  temporary  arrangement  which  they  may  find 
necessary  for  their  schools,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors,  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  done  contrary 
to  the  School  Regulations. 

Sect.  24.    Each  District  Committee  may  transfer  Transfer  of  ph. 
their  own  Primary  School  Teachers  from  one  Primary  and  teachers. 
School  to  another,  and  may  change  the  location  of  their 
Primary  Schools  from  one  schoolroom  to  another,  as 
they  may  think  proper ;  but  notice  of  any  such  transfer 
or  change,  and  of  the  appointment  of  any  new  Primary 
School  Teacher,  shall,  within  one  week  after  they  are 
made,  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  the  Notice  to  be 
same  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  next  quarterly  report  of  tary  of  the 
the  District  Committee  ;  and  any  teacher,  of  any  grade,  Board' 
actually  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  may  be  transferred  Transfer  of 

,        ,  .     t*        -.        •  1  .       .  Teachers  by 

by  this  Board,  without  re-ex  animation,  to  any  vacant  the  Board, 
place  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city. 

Sect.  25.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  Annual  exami- 
the  English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  • 
School,  and  each  District  Committee,  shall,  during  the 
month  of  July,  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  shall  report  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  September,  the  results  of  their  examinations, 
together  with  such  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  as  they  may  see  fit  to  offer,  and  the  statistics 
of  each  school  in  a  tabular  form  on  the  following  points, 
viz:  1.  The  number  of  teachers;  2.  The  changes  of 
teachers  made  during  the  year;  3.  The  number  of  differ- 
ent scholars  registered ;  4.  The  number  of  these  re- 
ceived from  other  Public  Schools  of  the  city;  5.  The 
number  discharged;  6.  The  largest  number  present  at 
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any  one  time  ;  7.  The  largest  average  attendance  for  any 
one  month,  and  the  name  of  the  month  ;  8.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year;  9.  The  number  and  names  of 
the  medal  scholars,  and  the  recipients  of  the  Lawrence 
prizes ;  10.  The  number  and  ages  of  the  candidates 
offered  and  admitted  at  the  High  Schools,  from  each  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.  These  reports  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  shall  make 
from  them  such  selections  as  they  may  think  important 
for  public  information,  and  shall  add  thereto  such  sug- 
gestions and  remarks  as  they  shall  deem  .expedient ;  and 
Annual  reports,  their  report,  which  shall  be  presented  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  December,  when  accepted  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  citizens. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  Public  Schools. 

School  year.  ■  Section  1.  The  school  year  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Annual  election     Sect.  2.  In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  the  Board 

of  tc&ctiGrs 

shall  elect  the  instructors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  fix 
their  salaries*  for  the  ensuing  year.    Said  instructors 

♦The  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  various  schools  have  been  established 
as  follows,  for  the  present  school  year,  viz  :  — 

The  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  is  $  3,100  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an  increase 
of  $  100  for  each  additional  year's  service  till  the  salary  amounts  to  $  3,500  per 
annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Sub-Masters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $2,100  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amouuts  to  $  2,500. 
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shall  rank  as  follows  :  1st,  Masters  ;  2d,  Sub-Masters  ; 
3d,  Ushers ;  4th,  Head  Assistants ;  5th,  Assistants ; 
6th,  Primary  School  Teachers ;  7th,  Music  Teachers ; 
8th,  Sewing  Teachers. 


been  duly  nominated  by  their  respective  District  Com- 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  of  the 
Sub-Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  $  1,600  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  $  2,000. 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  1,200  for  the  first  year, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  $  100,  till  it  amounts  to  $  1,500. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistant  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
$  1,000  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  this  School  is  $  800 
per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  is  $  1,000  per  annum ;  of  the  Assistant,  $  800. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistant -in  the  Master's  Room  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  $800  per  annum;  the  salary  of  the  other  Head  Assistants  is  $700 
per  annum;  the  salary  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the 
Primary  School  Teachers,  is  $  450  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  $  50  till  it  amounts  to  $  600  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Music  Teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  150  per  annum 
for  each  school. 

The  salary  of  the  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Physical  Gymnastics  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  is  $  3,000  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  $2,000  per 
annum. 

The  salaries  of  the  Sewing  Teachers  are  as  follows,  —  and  the  teachers  shall 
severally  devote  to  instructing  their  pupils  the  time  designated  herein:  — 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Adams,  Lyman,  Prescott,  and  Wells  Schools  shall 
teach  sewing  ten  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally  receive  $  275  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Bigelow,  and  Chap- 
man Schools  shall  teach  sewing  twelve  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally 
receive  $  310  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Hancock  and  Everett  Schools  shall  teach  sewing 
sixteen  hours  each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  $  350  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teacher  of  the  Winthrop  School  shall  teach  sewing  twenty  hours 
each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  $  450  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teacher  of  the  Bowditch  School  shall  teach  sewing  twenty- 
three  hours  each  week,  and  shall  receive  $  500  per  annum. 

The  Salary  of  the  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Latin  School  is  $  500  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
$500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  is  $500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  Drawing  in 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  $  1,300  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the 
Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  English  High  School  is  $500  per  annum.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  i» 
$  450  per  annum. 


Sect.  3.  The  Masters  of  the  several  schools 
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mittees,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  thirty  votes  at 
least  shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  the 
other  instructors  shall  be  elected  by  confirmation  on 
nomination  of  their  respective  Committees  ;  but  no  teach- 
er, except  a  Master,  shall  be  elected  by  this  Board, 
without  having  served  on  trial  at  least  three  months  in 
the  Boston  schools. 
Election  of  a        Sect.  4.    Whenever  a  new  Master  is  to  be  elected 

72 civ  mjistt?r« 

for  any  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  thereof  in  such  newspapers,  and  for  such  length  of 
time,  as  the  Board  may  direct,  specifying  in  such  notice 
that  all  applications  for  the  office  must  be  made  in  writing, 
and  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  together  with  any  written 
evidence  of  qualifications  which  the  candidate  may  wish 
to  present,  on  or  before  a  day  named  in  such  notice. 

same.  Sect.  5.    In  case  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  in  the 

Latin  School,  the  English  High  School,  or  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  the  Committees  of  those 
schools  shall  together  constitute  a  committee  for  the 
examination  of  candidates.  But  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  District  Committee  of 
the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  two  wards  numerically  nearest  to  the  ward 
in  which  said  school-  is  situated ;  and  one  third  of  the 
members  of  either  of  these  committees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  doing  business. 

same.  Sect.  6.    The  Examining  Committee  shall  take  from 

the  Secretary's  files  all  the  applications  and  written  evi- 
dence, and  shall  have  personal  interviews  with  the  appli- 
cants, and  make  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifications,  and, 
at  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  carefully 
examine  the  candidates  in  the  manner  required  by  law,* 

*See  page  19  of  these  Rules. 
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and  always  witn  reference  to  the  office  that  is  then  to  be 
filled.  And  none  but  said  Committee,  the  members  of 
this  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
the  candidates  under  examination,  shall  be  present. 

Sect.  7.  The  Examining  Committee  shall  report  to  ^^J^,B 
the  Board,  at  some  subsequent  meeting,  the  names  of report- 
all  the  applicants  who  have  been  examined  by  them, 
together  with  such  other  facts  and  circumstances  respect- 
ing the  candidates,  their  recommendations  and  qualifica- 
tions, as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  Board.  They  shall  also  designate  in  their  report 
the  names  of  two  or  more  of  the  candidates  whose  exam- 
inations were  most  satisfactory,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Examining  Committee  on  their  qualifications  severally, 
and  the  Board  shall  then  proceed  to  a  choice  by  ballot. 

Sect.  8.  The  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  hoidthdrof-° 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  school  year,  unless  sooner  fices  for  one 

J  year. 

removed  by  vote  of  the  Board. 


C  H  AT  TEE  VI. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 
Section  1.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  and 

.  files. 

Records  of  the  Board,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by 
the  Board  to  be  kept  on  its  files ;  he  shall  keep  a  per- 
manent record-book,  in  which  all  its  votes,  orders,  and 
proceedings  shall  by  him  be  recorded. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  notify  all  stated  and  special  meet-  Notices  to  be 

given. 

ings  ;  he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee 
appointed,  stating  the  commission,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  associated  with  him ;  he  shall  notify  the  meet- 
ings of  all  Sub- Committees,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  any  two  members  thereof;   he  shall 
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notify  the  instructors  of  their  appointments,  and  shall 
give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  require. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  prepare  the  Annual  Report  re- 
quired by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  same,  legally  signed,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April.* 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  reso- 
lutions, and  documents  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  to  the  various  Committees,  to  the 
Teachers,  or  to  other  persons. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  see  that  the  Medals  and  Diplomas 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Public 
Schools  are  procured,  properly  inscribed,  and  sent  to 
the  appropriate  schools  at  least  one  day  preceding  the 
Annual  Exhibitions. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  examine  all  bills  for  salaries,  and 
the  bills  for  all  articles  purchased  by  order  of  the  Board, 
or  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  shall  prescribe, 
or  from  time  to  time  direct. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Election.  Section  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  ensuing. 

Salary.  At  the  same  meeting  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent 

shall  be  voted,  and  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  said 
salary  shall  be  made  during  the  year  for  which  he  is 
elected. 

*  See  General  Statutes,  chapter  40. 
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Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  General  duties. 
Public  School  System,  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city,  and  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools  are 
carried  into  full  effect. 

Sect.  3.    He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  visiting 
other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the 
schools  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and  remedy 
defects  in  their  management.    He  shall  advise  the  teach- 
ers on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and, 
to  illustrate  these  methods  in  respect  to  Primary  Schools, 
he  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  Meetings  of 
schools,  and  have  authority,  for  this  purpose,  to  dismiss  ^achers.SCh001 
the  Primary  Schools  at  such  times  as  he  shall  deem  advis- 
able, not  exceeding  one  half  day  in  each  quarter.    He  has 
authority,  also,  to  dismiss  the  Grammar  Schools,  not  ex- Meetings  of 
ceeding  one  half  day  in  each  half  year,  for  the  purpose  of  school  teach- 
holding  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 

Sect.  4.    Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  State  state  scholar- 
scholarships  to  which  this  city  is  entitled,  it  shall  be  his  ShipS' 
duty  to  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  he  shall  be 
authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  High  School  Committees,  to  examine  candidates  for 
said  vacancies,  and  report  to  this  Board  the  names  of 
those  to  be  recommended,  according  to  law,*  to  the 
Board  of  Education.    He  shall  make  investigations  as 
to  the  number  and  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
city  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Absentees  from 
Public  Schools,  and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rea-  schooL 
sons,  and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 


*Gen.  Stat.  chap.  37,  §  3. 
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Sect.  5.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate 
such  information  to  the  various  Committees  as  they  may 
require  of  him,  and  shall  assist  them,  when  desired,  in 
the  quarterly  examinations.  He  shall  see  that  all  school 
registers,  books  of  records,  circulars,  blanks  for  monthly 
reports  of  teachers,  and  annual  reports  of  District  Com- 
mittees are  prepared  after  uniform  patterns,  and  ready  to 
be  furnished  when  needed.  Applications  for  repairing 
School  Apparatus  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  all  necessary  repairs 
are  made.  All  stationery  required  in  the  Schools  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies 
who  have  control  of  the  building  and  altering  of  school- 
houses,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess ;  and  he  shall  suggest 
such  plans  for  building  and  altering  schoolhouses  as  he 
may  consider  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  city ; 
and  he  shall  advise  with  those  through  whom,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  school  appropriations  are  ex- 
pended, that  there  may  result  more  uniformity  in  their 
plans  and  more  economy  in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  7.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  except  when  the  subject  of  his  own  elec- 
tion is  under  consideration,  and,  wjien  called  upon 
through  the  President,  to  express  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  under  discussion,  or  to  communicate  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  in  his  power.  At  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings in  March  and  September,  he  shall  present  to  the 
Board  a  semi-annual  Report,  in  print,  giving  an  account 
of  the  schools  he  has  visited,  and  of  the  other  duties  he 
has  performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  incrcaes 
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of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. He  shall  also  embrace  in  his  report  an  abstract 
of  the  semi-annual  returns  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  a  semi  annual 
schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  employed  rcport' 
in  the  schools ;  and  these  reports  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Board. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  Record  of 
and  residences  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  be  consid- °f  appU 
ered  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  or  Primary 
School  Teacher,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  re- 
specting them  as  he  may  deem  important  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Committees ;  which  record  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  this 
Board.  And  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
School  Committee  shall  prescribe,  or  from  time  to  time 
direct. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  1.    All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  Teachers  to  ob- 
required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  Regula-  regulation?001 
tions,  and  especially  with  the  portion  that  relates  to  their 
own  duties,  and  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  these  are  faithfully 
observed. 

Sect.  2.    The  instructors  shall  punctually  observe  General  duties 
the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  °  *' 
schools ;  and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  public  service.    In  all  their  inter- 
course with  their  scholars  they  shall  strive  to  impress  on 
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their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  great 
importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improvement  in  mor- 
als, in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful 
learning. 

Sect.  3.  The  morning  sessions  of  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  shall  commence  at  8  o'clock  and  close 
at  11  o'clock,  from  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  September ;  from  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  they  shall  com- 
mence at  9  o'clock,  and  close  at  12  o'clock.  The  after- 
noon session  shall  begin  at  2  o'clock,  and  close  at  4 
o'clock,  without  any  intermission  or  recess.  Provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  teacher  from  the  judicious  exercise  of  the 
right  to  detain  a  pupil  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
regular  hour  for  dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes 
of  discipline,  or  to  niake  up  neglected  lessons. 

Sect.  4.  All  the  schoolrooms  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  teachers  be  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  to 
begin.  The  teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be  in 
their  seats,  and  shall  commence  and  close  the  exercises 
of  the  schools,  punctually  at  the  prescribed  hours. 

Sect.  5.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall 
commence  with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  teacher,  in  each  school ;  the  reading  to  be  followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone.  The 
afternoon  session  shall  close  with  appropriate  singing. 

Sect.  6.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress  in 
useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  daily  given 
in  each  of  the  schools.*    The  pupils  shall  be  carefully 

*  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and 
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instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and 
deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in 
these  regards,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  also  while 
going  to  the  same  and  returning  home ;  and  on  all  suit- 
able occasions  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of 
truth  and  virtue. 

Sect.  7.  The  principal  teacher  in  every  school  shall  school  register 
keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  °  r 
ages,  dates  of  admission,  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
scholars.  In  addition  to  this  register,  other  records 
shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  daily  absence 
of  the  scholars,  and  such  notes  of  their  class-exercises  as 
may  exhibit  a  view  of  their  advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  8.  All  school  registers  and  other  books  for  Blanks  for 
records,  as  well  as  all  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and  BCh0°l8, 
circulars  required  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be  after 
uniform  patterns,  to  be  determined  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  all  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  apply  whenever  such  articles  are  needed  by 
them. 

Sect.  9.    Each  master  shall  make  a  careful  examina-  Masters  to 
tion  of  his  school  as  often  as  he  can  consistently  with  e> 


schools. 


teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve 
and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices."   [Gen.  Stat.  chap.  38,  §  10.] 
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proper  attention  to  the  pupils  under  his  immediate 
charge. 

Sect.  10.  During  the  week  preceding  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  March  and  in  September,  the  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  shall  make  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  semi-annual  returns  of  the  number 
of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  conformably  to  the 
blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose.  They  shall  also  in- 
clude in  their  reports  the  names  of  those  pupils  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  schools  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians do  not  reside  in  the  city,  with  the  dates  of  their 
respective  admissions. 

Sect.  11.  Each  master  shall,  within  one  week  after 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  send  to  the  secretary  of 
this  Board  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  pre- 
cise date  of  his  or  her  commencing  service  in  his  school ; 
and  if  the  person  appointed  has  previously  been  in  the 
service  of  the  city  as  a  teacher,  he  shall  state  where, 
when,  and  how  long,  such  service  was  rendered.  In 
like  mariner  he  shall  give  notice  when  any  teacher  shall 
have  relinquished  service  in  his  school. 

Sect.  12.  The  instructors  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  modes  of  discipline,  and  instruction,  visit 
any  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city,  but  such  visits 
shall  not  be  made  oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  nor  till 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  or  of  the  Sub-Committee  has  been  made  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their  immediate 
charge. 

Sect.  13.  All  instructors  shall  aim  at  such  discipline 
in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  judicious 
parent  in  his  family ;  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  in 
all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
measures ;  and  in  no  case  shall  resort  be  had  to  confine- 
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ment  in  a  closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  other  cruel  or  unu- 
sual punishment,  as  a  mode  of  discipline.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  to  make,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Chairman  of  their  District  Committees,  a 
report  of  all  cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  been 
inflicted ;  which  report  shall  state  the  name  of  the  pupil, 
the  amount  of  punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  inflic- 
tion :  and  the  Chairman  of  each  District  Committee 
shall,  in  his  quarterly  report,  give  the  number  of  cases 
of  corporal  punishment  during  the  previous  quarter,  and 
the  average  to  each  teacher  of  the  District.  Corporal 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after  the  nature  of  the 
offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the  scholar,  and  shall 
be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan,  except 
.  in  cases  where  a  pupil  refuses  to  submit  to  such  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  a 
girl  in  a  grammar  school  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  master,  which,  in  each  individual  case, 
must  first  be  obtained. 

Sect.  14.  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  Exclusion  of  a 
authority  in  any  particular  instance,  a  principal  teacher 
may  exclude  a  child  from  school  for  the  time  being ; 
and  thereupon  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  measure,  and  shall  apply  to  the  District  Committee 
for  advice  and  direction.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  ab- 
sent from  school,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain 
the  reason ;  and,  if  such  absence  be  not  occasioned  by 
sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  or  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  such  pupil,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, may  be  suspended  or  discharged  from  the  school, 
and  a  record  of  such  proceeding  shall  be  made. 

Sect.  15.    When  the  example  of  any  pupil  in  school  suspension  and 

...  i   •        ii  i  n  •      restoration  of 

is  very  injurious,  and  in  all  cases  where  reformation  pttpus, 
c 
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appears  hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal 
teacher,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
school,  to  suspend  such  pupil  from  the  school.  But  any 
child  under  this  public  censure,  who  shall  have  expressed 
to  the  teacher  his  regret  for  his  folly  or  indiscretion,  as 
openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require,  and  shall  have  given  evidence  of  amendment, 
shall,  with  the  previous  consent  of  said  Committee,  be 
reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

Sect.  16.  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  a  pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention 
of  returning,  such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken 
from  the  list :  but  any  absence  recorded  against  the  name 
of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  regarded  the  same  as  any 
other  absences.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school 
more  than  five  consecutive  school  days,  the  name  of  such 
pupil  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  five 
days;  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
while  the  name  remains  on  the  list.  The  name  of  a 
pupil  who  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list,  and  any 
pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose  attendance  at 
school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  reo-~ 
ular  school  session  of  the  half  day.  In  noting  the  ab- 
sences of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  shall  be  disregarded, 
and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first  half  day  of  a 
term  after  either  of  those  vacations,  shall  be  marked  as 
absent. 

Sect.  17.    Incases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
cases  of  dim-    tne}r  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  tem- 

culty,  to  apply  J  J  J 

to  District       porary  aid,  the  instructors  shall  apply  to  the  District 

Committees.  . 

Committees  of  their  respective  schools  for  advice  and 
assistance. 


Instructors, in 
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Sect.  18.    Whenever  any  instructor  shall  be  absent  Absentees  must 

pay  their  sub- 

frora  school,  and  a  temporary  instructor  rendered  neces-  stitutes. 
sary,  the  amount  required  to  pay  said  substitute  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee ;  unless 
upon  a  representation  of  the  case,  by  petition,  and  a  report 
on  said  petition  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Salaries, 
the  Board  shall  order  an  allowance  to  be  made.  And 
no  substitute  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  Primary 
Schools  for  more  than  one  day  at  a  time,  without  the 
approbation  of  one  or  more  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
school ;  nor  in  any  department  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
without  the  approbation  of  two  or  more  of  the  District 
Committee,  the  Chairman  being  one  of  them.  The  com- 
pensation per  day  allowed  for  substitute  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  for  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
shall  be  $  1.25  ;  for  Assistants  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  $  1.50  ;  for  Ushers  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  $2.75  :  for  Sub-Masters  in  those  schools,  and 
for  Ushers  in  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools, 
$  3.75  ;  for  Sub-Masters  in  the  Latin,  and  English  High 
Schools,  and  for  Masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
$5.00;  for  Masters  in  the  Latin,  English  High,  and 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  $  6.00  ;  for  each  day, 
counting  six  school  days  in  the  week,  during  which 
such  substitute  shall  be  employed.  The  compensation 
of  temporary  teachers  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
substitute. 

Sect.  19.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  instructors  Temperature 

...  .  ...  ,  and  ventilation . 

to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  their  schoolrooms.  A  regular  system  of  ventila- 
tion shall  be  practised,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
by  which  the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed 
at  each  recess,  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  session 
before  the  house  shall  be  closed. 
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Recesses. 


Physical  exer- 
cise in  schools. 


Examination  of     Sect.  20.  The  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 

cellars  and  an-  . 

occupied  rooms  examine,  or  cause  some  competent  person  connected  with 
m  season  of  eac^  school  to  examine,  (luring  the  season  of  fires,  the 
cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms  in  their  respective  buildings  ; 
such  examinations  to  be  made  during  the  first  and  every 
succeeding  hour  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions, 
and  the  result  made  known  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

Sect.  21.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes 
for  every  pupil  each  morning  session,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  going  out  and  coming  in,  which  shall  take 
place  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  one  half 
of  each  school  session. 

Sect.  22.  The  masters,  ushers,  and  teachers,  in  the 
Public  Schools  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of  exer- 
cises in  their  respective  classes  that  every  scholar  shall 
have  daily,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of 
physical  or  gymnastic  exercise ;  this  exercise  to  take 
place  as  nearly  as  practicable  midway  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  and  recess,  and  between  recess 
and  the  end  of  the  session. 

Sect.  23.  The  principal  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards 
and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  schoolhouses  as 
shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  con- 
dition, and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  they  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their 
premises ;  and  when  anything  is  out  of  order  they  must 
give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of 


Care  of  school 
premises. 


Public  Buildings. 


Things  not 
allowed. 


Sect.  24.  No  instructor  in  the  Public  Schools  shall 
be  allowed  to  teach  in  any  other  public  school  than  that 
to  which  he  or  she  has  been  appointed,  nor  to  keep  a 
private  school  of  any  description  whatever,  nor  to  attend 
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to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils  before  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
nor  to  engage  as  editor  of  any  newspaper,  or  of  any 
religious  or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  25.    The  instructors  shall  not  award  medals  or  Same, 
other  prizes  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge ;  nor  shall 
instructors  become  the  recipients  of  any  present  of  money,  Presents, 
or  other  property,  from  the  pupils.    No  subscription  or  Subscription  or 
contribution  for  any  purpose  whatever,  shall  be  introduced 
into  any  public  school. 

Sect.  26.    No  person  whatever  shall  read  to  the  No  advertise- 

ment  to  be  read 

pupils  of  any  school,  or  post  upon  the  walls  of  any  to  the  pupil  s. 
school  building,  or  fences  of  the  same,  any  advertise- 
ment.   Nor  shall  any  agent  or  other  person  be  permitted  No  agent  to  ex- 

...  .  ,  hibit  article  s  in 

to  enter  any  school  for  the  purpose  or  exhibiting,  either  to  school, 
teacher  or  pupils,  any  new  book  or  article  of  apparatus. 

Sect.  27.    The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  Authorized 
in  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  studies, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  ;  and  the  teachers  shall 
not  permit  any  books,  tracts,  or  other  publications  to  be 
distributed  in  their  schools. 

Sect.  28.    No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Pupiismust 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they 

and  utensils 

are  furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  regularly requlred- 
required  to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes. 

Sect.  29.    In  cases  where  children  are  in  danger  of  Books,  &c,  for 

indigent  chil- 

being  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  reason  dren. 
of  inability  to  obtain  books,  through  the  poverty  or 
negligence  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  are  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  on  this 
subject.*    During  the  first  week  in  April,  annually, 


*"If  any  scholar  is  not  furnished  by  his  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  with 
the  requisite  books,  he  shall  be  supplied  therewith  by  the  School  Committee  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 
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the  principal  teacher  in  each  Grammar  School,  and  the 
teacher  of  each  Primary  School,  shall  make  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  a  return  of  the  names  of  all  scholars 
supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the 
names  of  the  books  so  furnished,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  parents,  guardians,  or  masters  of  said 
pupils ;  and  suitable  blanks  shall  be  provided  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Secretary, 
children  en-        Sect.  30.    All  children  living  within  the  limits  of 

titled  to  attend  ^> 

the  public       the  city,  who  are  not  otherwise  disqualified,  and  who  are 

schools.  . 

upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  public  schools  of  the  city ;  but  no  child  whose  resi- 
dence is  not  in  the  city,  or  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Public 
Schools,  shall  be  received  or  retained  in  any  school,  ex- 
cept upon  the  consent  previously  obtained  of  the  District 
Committee  ;  and  said  District  Committee  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  require 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  to  pay  a  sum  equal 
to  the  average  cost  per  scholar  of  such  school,  for  such 
period  as  said  child  may  attend  thereat,  f 

"  The  School  Committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of  the 
town,  of  the  names  of  the  scholars  supplied  with  books  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  of  the  books  so  furnished,  the  prices  thereof,  and  the 
namess  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the 
name.  The  assessors 'shall  add  the  price  of  the  books  to  the  next  annual  tax 
of  such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians;  and  the  amount  so  added  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
town  taxes. 

"  If  the  assessors  are  of  opinion  that  any  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  is  una- 
ble to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  his  account,  they 
shall  omit  to  add  the  price  of  such  books,  or  shall  only  add  a  part  thereof  to 
his  annual  tax,  according  to  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pay."  [Gen.  Stat, 
chap.  38,  §§  30,  31,  32.J 

t  "  All  children  within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public  schools  in 
the  place  in  which  they  have  their  legal  residence,  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  law."   [Gen.  Stat.  chap.  41,  §  3.] 

"  With  the  consent  of  school  committees  first  obtained,  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  may  attend  schools  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those 
in  which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside;  but  whenever  a  child  resides  in  a 
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Sect.  31.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  priv-  same, 
ilege  of  one  school  who  has  been  expelled  from  another, 
or  while  under  suspension,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  32.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  •  into  any  ofc<>  >>  * 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured 
against  the  smallpox ;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  of  pupils  who  go  from  one  public  school  to 
another. 

Sect.  33.  No  child  who  comes  to  school  without  cleanliness  of 

.  .  .  pupils  required. 

proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  of 
his  person  and  of  his  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school, 
but  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prepared  for  school  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Sect.  34.  Tardiness  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalty  Tardiness  and 

absence  of 

as  in  each  case  the  teacher  may  think  proper.    No  pupil  pupils, 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  any  part  of  the  regular 
school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction,  or 
taking  lessons  of  any  kind,  elsewhere.    Pupils  detained  Dismission  of 

.  ,  ,  .  ill.'  pupils  before 

at  home  mu^t,  on  returning  to  school,  bring  an  excuse  the  close  of  the 

for  such  detention  ;  and  every  pupil,  wishing  on  any  day  session" 

to  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  session,  must 

assign  satisfactory  reasons  therefor  and  obtain  the  consent 

of  the  teacher.    Teachers  having  charge  of  pupils  who 

are  habitually  truant  shall  report  their  names  and  resi-  Truancy. 

dences,  and  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to 

the  truant  officers  of  the  district. 

Sect.  35.    There  shall  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Annual  exiii- 
Latin  School  on  the  Saturday,  and  of  the  English  High 

city  or  town  different  from  that  of  the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  school  there,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  such  city  or  town,  for  tuition,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
average  expense  per  scholar  for  such  school,  for  the  period  the  child  shall  have 
80  attended."   [Gen.  Stat,  chap  41,  §  7.J 
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School  on  the  Monday,  preceding  the  third  Wednesday 
in  July ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  said  Wednesday 
there  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  the  several  Grammar 
Schools ;  at  which  exhibitions  the  medals  and  diplomas 
shall  be  conferred  upon  the  pupils.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  District  Committees  on  the  several  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls  may,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  direct 
that  such  exhibition  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  instead  of  on 
the  Tuesday,  following  said  Wednesday.  The  hours  for 
the  exhibitions  of  the  several  schools  shall  be  arranged 
by  the  President  of  the  Board.  The  Exhibitions  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as 
shall  best  present  the  actual  condition  of  each  school  in 
the  prominent  branches  of  study,  and  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  in  length.  On  the  five  school  days  of  the  first 
week  previous  to  the  Exhibition,  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children  shall  be  invited  to  witness  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  the  school,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  week  the 
several  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  closed.  And  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the 

School  festival.  Grammar  Schools,  the  Annual  School  Festival  shall  be 
held,  to  which  members  of  the  School  Committee,  all  the 
teachers  in  the  public  Schools,  and  the  medal  scholars 
of  the  current  year  shall  be  invited. 

Holidays  and  •  Sect.  36.  The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall 
be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz  :  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  year  ;  Christmas  day, 
New  Year's  day,  the  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good 
Friday,  Fast  day,  May  day,  Artillery  Election,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  Thanksgiving  week ;  the  week  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March ;  one  week 
commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  May  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  follow- 
ing their  respective  exhibitions  ;  and  to  the  Girls'  High 
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and  Normal  School  from  the  Monday  following  the  third 
Wednesday  in  July  to  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  September.  The  Primary  Schools 
shall  be  allowed  the  holidays  and  vacations  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  also  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  of 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
schools  on  such  public  occasions  as  he  may  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  three  days  in  any  one  municipal  year. 
In  addition  to  these  holidays  the  Latin  and  English 
High  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  the  two  days  of  public 
exhibition  at  Harvard  University.  No  other  holidays 
shall  be  allowed  Except  by  special  vote  of  the  Board ; 
and  no  school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion, 
except  for  special  and  important  reasons  relating  to  a 
particular  school,  and  then  only  -by  express  permission 
of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  37.    On  the  21st  of  February,  annually,  the  Reading  of 

Washington's 

Masters  of  the  High  and  Grammar  School  shall  assem-  Farewell  Ad- 
ble  their  pupils,  each  in  the  hall  of  his  schoolhouse,  dress' 
and  read  to  them,  or  cause  to  be  read  to  them,  by  one 
or  more  of  their  own  number,  extracts  from  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
combining  therewith  other  patriotic  exercises ;  and  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  session  shall  be  suspended  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  give  opportunity  to  this  reading. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  her  school  Admission  of 
all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications,  residing  mTySchoiSia. 
nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  provided  the 
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Transfer  of 
pupils. 


rromotion  to 

Grammar 

Schools. 


Schools  for 
special  instruc- 
tion. 


number  in  her  school  will  warrant  the  admission ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  she  shall  apply  to  her  Sub-Committee  for  advice 
and  direction.  Teachers  of  the  Sixth  Class,  with  the 
permission  of  their  District  Committees,  may  decline  to 
receive  additional  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  week 
following  the  first  Monday  of  March  and  September,  or 
whenever  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  sixty  ;  and, 
in  all  Cases  in  which  this  provision  is  availed  of,  a  record 
shall  be  kept  by  teacher,  of  the  names  and  residence  of 
all  applicants  who  may  be  refused  admission,  so  that 
District  Committees  may  be  informed  of  the  number  of 
children  requiring  school  accommodaflons.  Applicants 
shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Sect.  2.  When  any  child  shall  apply  to  be  admit- 
ted from  another  Primary  School,  the  teacher  shall 
require  a  certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the 
former  school ;  which  certificate  shall  serve  instead  of  a 
Certificate  of  Vaccination. 

Sect.  3.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the 
Grammar  Schools  shall  be  made  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. But  occasionally  promotions  may  be  made  on 
Monday  of  any  week,  whenever  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Primary  School  and  the  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sect.  4.  One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not  qualified 
for  the  Grammar  School,  may  be  established  in  each 
District.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  the  same  as  in 
the  Primary  Schools ;  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
each  District  Committee  to  introduce  Writing,  and  the 
elements  of  Written  Arithmetic.  Any  scholar  over 
eight  years  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class, 
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may  be  removed  from  any  Primary  School  to  a  school 
for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Sect.  5.     The  School  on  the  Western  Avenue  shall  be  school  on 
connected  with  the  Phillips  School  District.     Children  Avenue, 
over  eight  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  into  this 
school  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee ;  and 
their  studies  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  6.    The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical  Proper  care  of 
education  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  under  their  care,  school. 
When,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  or  other  causes, 
the  recesses  in  the  open  air  shall  be  impracticable,  the 
children  may  be  exercised  within  the  room,  in  accord- 
dance  with  the  best  judgment  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  Recesses  for 

.  ...  .  Primary 

In  the  schools  which  are  kept  in  buildings  occupied  by  Schools  in 
Grammar  Schools,  the  recesses  shall  be  arranged  by  the  schooibuUd- 
masters  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  those  ings' 
schools. 

Sect.  7.    The  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  asNumberof 

'         pupils  to  a 

practicable,  an  equal  number  of  pupils,  the  maximum  school, 
number  being  fifty-six ;  and  the  pupils  in  each  of  the 
schools  shall  be  arranged  in  six  classes,  unless  otherwise  classes, 
ordered  by  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  8.    Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any  sewing. 
Primary  School,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  singing  shall  form  part  of  the  opening  and  closing  singing, 
exercises  of  every  session ;  and  such  time  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  Music  in  each  school  as  the  Sub-Committee 
may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  9.  The  following  Books  and  Studies  shall  he 
attended  to  in  the  respective  classes.  The  order  of  the 
exercises  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  teacher ;  subject,  however ',  to  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  of  the  school. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

HillanFs  First  Primary  Reader  to  the  30th  page  ;  the 
words  in  columns  to  be  spelled  without  book,  and  also 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Number  Eleven, — 
the  words  and  elementary  sounds  repeated  after  the 
teacher.  Number  One,  —  the  name  and  sound  of  each 
letter,  including  the  long  and  short  sound  of  each  vowel. 
Number  Fifteen  to  be  read  and  spelled  by  letters  and  by 
sound,  and  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight.  Number 
Sixteen  to  be  read  by  spelling,  and  by  calling  words  at 
sight,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentences. 
Number  Thirteen  to  be  spelled  by  sounds.  Numbers 
Nine  and  Ten  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the  alphabet,  for 
variety  of  forms  of  letters.  Number  Five,  —  the  pupil 
to  name  and  point  out  the  lines  and  plane  figures.  Num- 
ber Two,  —  analyze  the  forms  of  the  capitals,  and  tell 
what  lines  compose  each. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1. —  Print  the  small 
letters,  and  draw  the  straight  lines  and  the  rectilinear 
figures.  The  blackboard  and  tablets  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing the  slate  exercises. 

Develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to  ten,  by  the  use  of 
objects.    Count  to  one  hundred  on  the  numeral  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  size, 
form,  and  color,  illustrated  by  objects  in  the  school- 
Boom  ;  also  upon  common  plants,  and  animals,  illus- 
trated by  the  objects  themselves  or  by  pictures. 

Learning  to  read  and  spell  from  letter  and  word  cards, 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Singing  for  five  or  ten  minutes  twice  at  least  each  day. 
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Physical  exercises  for  five  or  ten  minutes  twice  at  least 
each  session. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Hillard's  First  Primary  Header,  as  in  the  sixth  class, 
completed. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Review  the  exercises 
on  Tablets  prescribed  for  the  sixth  Class.  Number 
Nineteen ,  entire,  and  Number  Twenty  to  L.  Number 
Six,  —  name  and  point  out  the  figures,  and  their  parts. 
Number  Eleven  to  be  taught  from  the  tablet.  Number 
Fourteen,  —  syllables  to  be  spelled  by  sound. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1.  Review  the 
slate  exercises  prescibed  for  the  Sixth  Class.  Print  the 
capital  letters,  also  short  words ;  draw  the  curvilinear 
figures. 

Counting  real  objects,  and  counting  with  the  numeral 
frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  form, 
size,  and  color,  and  on  plants,  and  animals.  Singing 
and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Hillard's  Second  Primary  Reader,  to  the  50th  page ; 
the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons.  Spelling  words  by 
sounds.     Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

*  Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five  and. 
Six  reviewed,  with  description  or  analysis  of  the  lines 
and  figures.  Numbers  Eleven,  Thirteen,  and  Fourteen, 
reviewed.  Numbers  Twelve  and  Twenty  to  be  learned. 
Numbers  Seventeen  and  Eighteen,  —  names  of  punctua- 
tion marks. 
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Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1,  —  used  daily. 
Copies  in  printing  and  drawing  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted. Printing  four  or  five  words  daily.  Writing 
Arabic  figures. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  to  twenty,  illus- 
trated by  objects  and  the  numeral  frame.  Counting 
on  the  numeral  frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred,  and  by 
threes  to  fifty. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  objects 
as  above,  with  their  parts,  qualities,  and  uses.  Singing 
and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

HillaroVs  Second  Primary  Reader,  completed ;  the 
words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words  selected 
from  the  reading  lessons.  At  each  lesson  in  reading  and 
spelling,  words  spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book, 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five,  Six, 
Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen,  and  Twenty,  re- 
viewed. Number  Three.  Number  Eighteen,  —  use  of 
punctuation  marks  commenced. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  Write  the  small 
script  letters  and  draw  the  plane  figures.  Exercises  in 
writing  and  drawing  to  be  illustrated  by  tablets  and 
blackboard.    Print  a  few  words  in  capitals. 

Eaton's  Primary  School  Arithmetic  begun.  Miscella- 
.  neous  questions  in  adding  and  subtracting  small  numbers. 
Practical  questions  involving  similar  combinations.  The 
idea  of  multiplication  developed  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
frame.  Numbers  to  be  combined,  occasionally  written 
on  slates  from  dictation. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.    Abbreviations.  Oral 
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lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common  objects,  and  the 
senses.    Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Hillard's  Third  Primary  Reader,  to  the  100th  page  ; 
the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons.  Difficult  words  to 
be  spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book, 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic, — addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication  tables  to  be  learned,  and  the  practical 
questions  under  these  rules  to  be  attended  to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Three, 
Five,  Six,  Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen,  to  be  re- 
viewed. Number  Seven, — drawing  and  oral  lessons 
on  the  objects  represented.  Number  eighteen,  —  uses 
and  definitions  of  points  and  marks  learned,  and  applied 
in  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No,  2.  Writing  capital 
and  small  letters,  and  drawing  planes  and  solids,  with 
illustrations  from  tablets  and  blackboard.  Writing  short 
words.    Review  abbreviations  and  Roman  numerals. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, trades,  and  the  most  common  phenomena  of  nature. 
Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Hillard's  Third  Primary  Reader,  completed  ;  with  defi- 
nitions, explanations,  spelling  by  letters  and  by  sounds  ; 
also  questions  on  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and 
the  marks  indicating  the  pronunciation. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 
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Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  completed.  The  tables 
of  multiplication  and  division  to  12x12  and  144-^12. 
Notation  to  1,000.  Counting  by  threes  and  fours, 
forwards  to  a  hundred,  and  backwards,  from  a  hundred 
to  one.    Practical  questions  to  be  attended  to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Review  those  used  in 
the  Second  Class.  Frequent  drill  on  Number  Twelve. 
Number  eight,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects 
represented. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  Writing  capitals 
and  small  letters,  the  pupil's  name,  and  words  from  the 
spelling  lessons,  with  particular  care  to  imitate  the  letters 
on  the  frame.    Drawing  all  the  copies  on  the  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Review  abbreviations. 
Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  occupations,  with  exer- 
cise of  observation  by  noting  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties of  objects,  comparing  and  classifying  them,  consider- 
ing their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and 
their  modes  of  production,  preparation,* or  fabrication. 

Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

Sect.  10.  No  scholars  are  to  be  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  till  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  lessons 
of  the  class  from  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  except 
for  special  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the  Sub-Committee. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Regulations  of  Grammar  Schools. 

Second  grade.       Section  1.    These  schools  form  the  second  grade  in 
the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city. 
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The  following  are  their  names,  locations,  and  dates  of 
establishment :  — 

Name.  Location.  Sex.  Established. 

1  — Eliot  School  North  Bennet  Street  For  Boys  1713 

2— Franklin  School  Ringgold  Street   "   Girls  1785 

3  —  Mayhew  School  Hawkins  Street   "   Boys  1803 

4— Boylston  School  Fort  Hill   "   Boys  1819 

5  — Bowdoin  School  Myrtle  Street   "   Girls  1821 

6  — Hancock  School  Richmond  Place  «•    Girls  1822 

7—  Wells  School  Blossom  Street  ..  "  Girls  1833 

8—  Winthrop  School  Tremont  Street   "  Girls  1836 

9—  Lyman  School...^  East  Boston  "  Boy  sand  Girls..  1837 

10  — Lawrence  School  SouthBoston   "  Boys  and  Girls..  1844 

11 — Brimmer  School  Common  Street  "  Boys  1844 

12  — Phillips  School  Southac  Street   "  Boys  1844 

13 _d wight  School  Springfield  Street   "  Boys  1844 

14—  Quincy  School  Tyler  Street   "  Boys  1847 

15—  Bigelow  School  SouthBoston   "  Boys  and  Girls'. .  1849 

16 —  Chapman  School  East  Boston   "  Boys  and  Girls.  .1849 

17—  Adams  School  East  Boston   "  Boys  and  Girls.  .1856 

18  —  Lincoln  School  SouthBoston  "  Boys  and  Girls.  .1859 

19—  Everett  School  Northampton  Street  "    Girls  1860 

20—  Bowditch  School  South  Street   "    Girls  1861 

21—  Prescott  School  East  Boston  "   Girls  and  Boys.  .1865 

In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  Education. 

Sect.  2.    The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  in- instructors  in 

i  i  .  ill  D°y8*  s«ho«ls. 

structed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  in  gins' 

»,,.,.  schools. 

master,  a  head-assistant  for  each  story  m  the  building, 
and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be  in-  in  mixed 

o  schools. 

structed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  a  head  assistant  tor 
each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female 
assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organizations, 
authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Board,  shall  remain 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  Each  school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  n  umber  of 
every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an  additional  teacher.0  * 
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female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are 
thirty  scholars  above  the  complement  for  the  teachers 
already  in  the  school,  if  the  District  Committee  deem  it 

^  expedient  ;  and  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 

register  shall  be  reduced  to  thirty  less  than  such  comple- 
ment, one  female  assistant  may  be  removed  from  such 
school,  if  the  District  Committee  recommend  it ;  pro- 
vided,  that,  in  determining  the  number  of  teachers  to 
which  any  school  may  be  entitled  under  this  section,  one 
head  assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

Qualifications       Sect.  4.    Any  pupil  mav  be  admitted  into  the  Gram- 

for  admission  *   A    *•  ^ 

to  the  Gram-    mar  Schools  who,  on  examination  bv  the  master  or  any 

mar  Schools. 

of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able  to  read,  at  first 
sight,  easy  prose  ;  to  spell  common  words  of  one,  two, 
or  three  syllables  ;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of 
punctuation  ;  to  perform. mentally  such  simple  questions 
in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Division,  as  may  be  found  in 
Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic  ;  to  answer  readily  to  any 
proposed  combination  of  the  Multiplication  Table  in 
which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten ;  to  read  and  write 
Arabic  numbers  containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman 
numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred  ;  and  to 
enunciate,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds 
of  our  language.  And  no  pupil  who  doe's  not  possess 
these  qualifications  shall  be  admitted  into  any  Grammar 
School,  except  by  special  permit  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. 

Examination  of     Sect.  5.    Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  first 

primary  schol- 
ars for 'promo-  Monday  in  March,  annually,  the  Master  of  each  Gram- 

tiou  to  Gram-  .  .  .  .  . 

mar  School.     mar  School  shall  visit  each  Primary  which  is  expected 
to  send  pupils  to  his  school ;  and  he  shall  examine  the 
Certificate* of  first  class  in  each  of  said  schools,  and  shall  give  certifi- 

aiimission. 

cates  of  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  to  such  as  he 
may  find  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  re- 
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quiremcnts.  But  in  the  month  of  July,  annually,  each 
teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  accompany  her  first 
class  to  such  Grammar  Schoolhouse  in  the  vicinity  as 
the  master  may  designate,  when  he  and  his  assistants 
shall  examine  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  presence  of  their  instructors,  and  shall 
give  certificates  to  those  who  are  found  to  he  properly 
qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
applicant  not  admitted  on  the  examination  of  the  master, 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such  person  may  appeal 
to  the  District  Committee  for  another  examination  of 
said  applicant. 

Sect.  6.    Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools  Tim* of «t 

,  i       /-i  nil  i      n       mitting  pupil? 

are  expected  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first  to  Grammaf 
Monday  of  March  and  of  September ;  but  all  other  ap-  hchools- 
plicants  residing  in  the  District,  found  on  examination 
qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
by  applying  to  the  master  at  the  schoolhouse,  on  Mon- 
day morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Pupils  regularly  transferred  frOm  one  Grammar  School 
to  another,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  presenting 
their  certificates  of  transfer,  without  an  examination. 

Sect.  7.  No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  out^of-achooi 
studied  out  of  school ;  and,  in  assigning  out-of-school 
lessons  to  boys,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  longer 
lesson  daily  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by 
an  hour's  study ;  nor  shall  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in 
school  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary 
capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  learn  them ; 
and  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be  assigned  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Sect.  8.    Each  school  or  department  of  a  school  OmmmaaA 

sections. 

shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Each  class  shall  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  which  sections  shall 
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pursue  the  studies  and  use  the  text-books  assigned  to 
its  class  ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a  division  of 
a  lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made 
the  attainments  requisite  for  promotion  to  a  higher. class, 
at  a  period  earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general  pro- 
motion, then  such  division  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  enter 
upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for 
the  next  higher  class. 

Text-books.  Sect.  9.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several 
classes  shall  be  as  follows,  except  that  each  District 
Committee  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  omit  or 
limit  the  amount  of  such  particular  studies  in  its  School 
as,  in  its  judgment,  will  promote  the  best  interests  of 
said  School ;  all  such  discretionary  action,  however,  to 
be  reported  to  the  Board  in  the  Quarterly  reports,  viz  :  — 

Same.  Class  4. — No.  1.    Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2. 

Hillard's  Fourth  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  each  school, 
in  such  Writing  Books  as  the  District  Committee  may 
approve.  4.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing 
Books.  5.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with  les- 
sons in  Written  Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard. 
6.    Warren's  Primary  Geography. 

same.  Class  3. —  No.  1.    Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2. 

Hillard's  Intermediate  Header.  3.  Writing,  as  in 
Fourth  Class.  4.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and 
Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edition. 
5.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.  6. 
Warren's  Primary  Geography.  7.  Kerl's  Elementary 
English  Grammar. 

same.  Class  2.  —  No.  1.    Spelling.    2.    Hillard's  Fifth 

Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4.  Eaton's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's  Common  School 
Arithmetic,   revised   edition.    5.    Warren's  Common 
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School  Geography,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing, 
on  the  blackboard,  and  by  pen  and  pencil.  6.  Keil's 
Elementary  English  Grammar,  or  Kerl's  Comprehen- 
sive English  Grammar.  7.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's 
Drawing  Books.  8.  Exercises  in  Composition,  and, 
in  the  boys'  schools,  in  Declamation.  9.  Swan's  Eirst 
Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Class  1.  — No.  1.  Spelling.  —  Adams's  Spelling  Book  Text.Book8. 
for  advanced  classes,  permitted.    21  Reading  in  Hillard's 
Sixth  Reader.    3.  Writing  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4. 
Geography,  as  in  Class  Two.    5.  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic, 
revised  edition.    6.  Grammar.    7.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position, and  in  the  boys'  schools,  in  Declamation.  8. 
Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.    9.  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary.    10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry. 
11.  Worcester's  History.    12.  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals, 
—  a  Monday  morning  iesson,  with  oral  instruction.  13. 
Instruction   in   Natural   Philosophy,  using  Hooker's 
^Natural  Philosophy,  as  a  text-book,  with  the  Philosoph- 
ical Apparatus  provided  for  the  schools,  shall  be  given 
at  least  to  the  first  division  of  the  Eirst  Cl^s.    14.  In- 
struction in  Physical  Geography,  by  occasional  exercises  ; 
the  treatise  of  Warren,  or  of  Cartee,  being  used  as  a 
text-book.    15.  Hooker's  Primary  Physiology. 

Sect.  10.  In  teaching  Arithmetic  to  the  several  Permitted 
classes,  every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  such  book8- 
books  as  he  shall  deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing illustration  and  examples  ;  but  such  books  shall  not 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed 
text-books ;  nor  shall  the  pupils  be  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  any  book  but  the  text-book;?. 

Sect.  11.    One  treatise 'on  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  Te,t-book.>. 
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one  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic,  and  no  more,  shall 
be  used  as  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
instruction  in       Sect.  12.    Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  Gram- 
mu810,  .         mar  Schools  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  Vocal  Music.    Instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  by  the  music  teachers.  Musical 
notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  in  read- 
ing simple  music  shall  be  practised  twice  a  week  by  the 
lower  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  teach- 
Examination  in  erS  I  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo   examinations  and 
receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 
Arrangement       Sect.  13.    It  is  recommended  that  in  the  arrange- 
andrtcitadons.  ment  °f  tne  studies  and  recitations  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  those  which  most  severely  task  the  attention 
and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned 
for  the  forenoon. 

Committees  to      Sect.  14.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of 
OT^zationoi  each  Grammar  School,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
the  first  class.   vearj  either  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose, 
or  through  their  chairman,  previously  authorized  to  act 
in  their  name,  to  superintend  the  organization  of  the 
No  pupils  to  be  first  class,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  School  year,  to  see 
sh?u?d  johfthe  tnat  none  are  retained  as  members  of  that  class  who  are 
High  schools.  quaiified  to  join  the  English  High  School,  or  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School.    No  pupil  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  master's  class  more  than  one  year, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Committee. 


English  High. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Regulations  of  the  English  High  School. 
Section  1.    This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  Street. 
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It  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  School  estab- 

-  _    .        .         .  lishcd,  and  its 

trie  young  men  01  the  city  who  are  not  intended  tor  a  object, 
collegiate  course  of  studies,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  other  Public  Schools  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education,  and  fit- 
ing  themselves  for  all  the  departments  of  commercial 
life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for 
three  years,  and  those  who  attend  for  that  period  and 
complete  that  course,  are  considered  to  have  been  gradu- 
ated at  the  school.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further 
some  of  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and 
other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  another 
year  at  school.  This  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valu- 
able mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  and  illustration.  To  this  school 
apply  the  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  com- 
mon to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  instructors, 
master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall 
allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no 
additional  usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number.  The 
Sub-Committee  may  furnish  the  master  with  an  assistant 
in  his  room  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  remaining 
in  the  school  through  the  fourth  year  shall  in  their  judg- 
ment make  it  necessary.  The  salary  of  said  assistant 
shall  not  exceed  the  salary  paid  to  an  usher  in  this 
school  during  his  first  year  of  service.  It  shall  be  a 
necessary  qualification  in  all  these  instructors  that  they 
have  been  educated  at  some  respectable  college,  and  that 
they  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  French  language. 

Sect.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  Time  of  c,xa,u 
be  examined  once  a  year,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Tluirs-  for**- 

*  mission. 

day  next  succeeding  the  exhibition  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  in  July.    Any  boy  then  offering  himself  as  a 
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candidate  for  admission,  shall  present  a  certificate  from 
his  parent  and  guardian  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  presumed  literary  qualifications,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  which  he  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  studies,  viz : 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Annual  exam-  Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
1£dS£0fCan~  the  English  Hign  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  said  exam- 
ination shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from  ques- 
tions previously  prepared,  on  all  the  branches,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee.  The  examination 
shall  be  strict ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quired studies  shall  be  indispensable  to  admission. 

Sect.  5.  On  admission,  pupils  shall  be  arranged  in 
divisions  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency. Individuals,  however,  shall  be  advanced  accord- 
ing to  their  scholarship,  and  no  faster;  and  no  one  shall 
remain  a  member  of  the  school  longer  than  four  years. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exam- 
ine each  division  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
attention  due  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruction. 
Each  class  or  section  shall  be  occasionally  reviewed  in 
its  appropriate  studies,  and  once  a  quarter  there  shall  be 
a  general  review  of  all  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter. 

Sect.  7.  The  school  shall  hold  one  session,  daily, 
commencing  at  9  A.  M.  and  closing  at  2  p.  M.,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  8.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this 
school  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 


Eeriews. 


School  1  our  9. 


Course  of 
studio  and 
text  books. 
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Class  3.  1.  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the 
text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
city.  2.  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Worcester's  General 
History.  4.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  5.  French  Language. 
6.  Drawing. 

Class  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French  same. 
Language,  continued.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4. 
Legendre's  Geometry.  5.  Book-keeping.  6.  Blair's 
Rhetoric.  7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  surveying,  Nav- 
igation, Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calculations,  &c. 
9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  —  a  Monday  morn- 
ing lesson. 

Class  1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &c,  same, 
continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued,  —  a  Mon- 
day morning  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  As- 
tronomy. 5.  Natural  Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology. 
9.  Shaw's  Lectures  on  English  Literature.  10.  French, 
continued,  —  or  the  Spanish  Language  may  be  com- 
menced by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French, 
Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartee's 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  'permitted  to  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Astronomy.  2  Intellectual  Philosophy.  3.  Logic.  Same 
4.  Spanish.    5.  Geology.    6.  Chemistry.  7.  Mechan- 
ics, Engineering  and  the   higher  Mathematics,  with 
some  option. 

Sect.  9.    The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exer-  Same. 
cises  in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The 
instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penman- 
ship of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English  Grammar,  as  they 
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may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with 
these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 
Diplomas  to  Sect.  10.  Each  pupil  who  shall  graduate  from  this 
school,  having  honorably  completed  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  the  Commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  suitable  diploma  on 
leaving-  school. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Regulations  of  the  Gi  rls'  High  and  Normal  School. 


Establishment 
and  object  of 
the  school. 


Instructors. 


Section  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Mason  Street. 
It  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  studies  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls,  and 
at  other  girls'  schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunity  for  a 
higher  and  more  extended  education,  and  also  to  fit 
such  of  them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  regulations  of  this  school,  in  addition  to 
those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  shall  be,  a  master,  a  head 
assistant,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  found  ex- 
pedient ;  but  the  whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not 
exceed  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  thirty  pupils.* 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  May  17,  1864,  the  following 
Orders  were  passed  :  — 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Xormal  School  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  special  instructor  in  the  Normal  Department  of  that 
School,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  $S00  per  annum. 

2.  Ordered,  That  those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  wlio  intend  to  become  teachers,  shall  be  required  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  one  or  more  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  in  the  city,  not 
less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  school,  by  acting  as  teachers  themselves ; —  it  being  understood  tbat 
they  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  of  the  master,  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  that  they  are  to  receive  no  remuneration. 
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Sect.  3.    The  examination  of  candidates  for  admis-  Adn 
sion  to  the  schools,  shall  take  place  annually,  on  the  pupl18, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fif-  Same, 
teen,  and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the 
teachers  whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz  : 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  and  History. 

Sect.  5.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same, 
instructors  of  the  school,  both  orally  and  from  written 
questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Committee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject 
to  their  approval. 

Sect.  6.  The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in  Course  of 
this  school  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

Junior  Class.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  con- 
tinued. Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  re- 
viewed. Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure  of  Sentences. 
Synonymes.  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  English  Compo- 
sition. History.  Latin,  begun.  Exercises  in  Draw- 
ing and  in  Yocal  Music. 

Middle  Class.  Natural  Philosophy,  continued.  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Algebra.  Moral  Philosophy.  Latin, 
continued.  French,  begun  (instruction  given  by  a  na- 
tive French  teacher).  Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in  Com- 
position, continued.  Physiology,  with  Lectures.  Gen- 
eral History.    Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Yocal  Music. 
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School  hours. 


Visitations  by 
parents  and 
friends. 


Pupils  may 
remain  three 
years. 


Diploma. 


Reading  standard  English  Works,  with  exercises  in 
Criticism. 

Senior  Class.  Latin  and  French,  continued.  Geom- 
etry. General  History.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  As- 
tronomy. Chemistry,  with  Lectures.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position. Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Yocal  Music. 
Exercises  in  Criticism,  comprising  a  careful  examination 
of  works  of  the  best  English  authors.  Instruction  in  the 
theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Such  instruction  in 
Music  shall  be  given  to  all  the  pupils  as  may  qualify 
them  to  teach  Vocal  Music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  7.  The  sessions  of  the  schools  shall  begin  at 
9  o'clock,  a.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock,  p.  M. ,  except  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close 
at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  8.  Instead  of  a  public  exhibition  in  this  school 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  shall  be  invited 
through  the  pupils  to  attend  the  regular  exercises  in  the 
various  rooms  during  the  five  days  preceding  the  last 
school-day  of  the  school  year.  And  during  such  visi- 
tations the  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Sect.  9.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for 
three  years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for  that  period, 
and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  teachers  and  the  Committee  on  the  school, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
effect,  on  leaving  school. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School. 

Section  1.    This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street, 
was  instituted  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Sect.  2    The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan-  Objects  of  the 

schools. 

guages  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted  for  the  most 
respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Math- 
ematics, Geography,  History,  Declamation,  English 
Grammar,  Composition,  and  in  the  French  language. 

The  following  Regulations,  in  addition  to  those  com- 
mon to  all  the  schools,  apply  to  this  school. 

Sect.  3.    The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  instructors, 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  allow 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  addi- 
tional usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

Sect.  4.    It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  Same- 
instructors  of  this  school,  that  they  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated at  a  collage  of  good  standing. 

Sect.  5.    Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  have  Candidates  for 

admission. 

attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  shall  produce  from  the 
master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  English 
correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of  common  oc- 
currence, to  write  a  running  hand,  understand  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
and  be  able  to  anwer  the  most  important  questions  in 
Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose. 
A  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be  considered 
equivalent  to  that  of  English. 
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Time  of  exam 
tiling  candi- 
dates for  ad- 
mission. 


Pupils  may  re 
main  six  years 


School  hours. 


Classes. 


Course  of 
studies  and 
text-books. 


Sect.  6.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to 
this  school  only  once  a  year,  viz  :  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the 
exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

Sect.  7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  con- 
'  tinue  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written  leave 
of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of 
completing  their  course  in  five  years  or, less  time,  if  will- 
ing to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be  advanced  accord- 
ing to  scholarship. 

Sect.  8.  The  sessions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  every 
school-day  throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and 
subdivisions,  as  the  master,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee,  may  think  advisable. 

Sect.  10.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  as  often  as  he 
can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in  his  own 
charge. 

Sect.  11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following : — 


Class  6.  1.  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Reading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship. 
9.  xVndrews's  Latin  Lessons.  10.  Andrews's  Latin 
Reader. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri 
Romas.  12.  Written  translations.  13.  Colburn's  Sequel. 
14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  15.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 
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Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  continued. 
16.  Sophocles's  Greek  Grammar.  17.  Sophocles's  Greek 
Lessons.  18.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  1J9.  Fasquelle's 
French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  read- 
ing French  with  a  native  French  teacher. 

Class  3.    1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  16,  19,  20,  Text-books, 
continued.    21.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    22.  Arnold' 
Greek  Prose  Composition.    23.  Felton's  Greek  Reader. 
24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.    25.  English  Composition.  26. 
Le  Grandpere. 

Class  2.    1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  Same.  . 
24,  25,  continued,    27.  Virgil.    28.  Elements  of  His- 
tory.   29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.     1,  7,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  same 
27,  28,  29,  continued.    30.    Geometry.    31.  Cicero's 
Orations.    32.     Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  33. 
Composition  in  French.    34.     Ancient  History  and 
Geography. 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pur-  Same, 
suing  the  above  studies  :  — 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment 
of  the  same. 

Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's 
Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  or  Cartee's  Physical  Geography  and 
Atlas  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

Sect.  12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation, 
Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction,  are  allowed  in  the 
school. 


REGULATIONS. 
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Sect.  13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly 
such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pu- 
pils familiar  with  those  fundamental  branches  of  a  good 
education. 

Diploma  or  Sect.  14.    Each  pupil  who  shall  honorably  complete 

cci'tiii  Ciitc  •  •  • 

the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  this  school,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  the  Committee,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  suitable  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
effect  at  graduation. 


BOUNDARIES 

OF  THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 


Adams  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  south  and  east  of 
a  line  running  from  the  Bay  on  the  east,  through  Porter  Street 
to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Decatur  Street, 
through  Decatur  to  Chelsea  Street,  through  Chelsea  to  Elbow 
Street,  through  Elbow  to  Meridian  Street,  through  Meridian  to 
Ma  verick  Street,  through  Maverick  to  Havre  Street,  through 
Havre  Street  to  the  water. 

Bigclow  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  between  the 
sections  of  the  Lawrence  and  the  Lincoln  School. 

Bowditch  School,  for  Girls, 

Commencing  at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  through  State,  Wash- 
ington, Summer,  and  Kingston  streets,  to  the  Worcester  Hail- 
road  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  its  junction  with  Albany  Street ; 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  at  right  angle  with  Albany  Street,  to 
the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Bowdoin  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  Cambridge  Bridge,  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  Street  to  Staniford  Street,  thence  through  the  centre 
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of  Stamford  to  Green  Street,  thence  across  Green  Street  and 
through  the  centre  of  Lyman  Place  to  Prospect  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Prospect  to  Causeway  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Causeway  Street  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Eailroad,  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Hay  market  Square,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Hayrnarket  Square  to  Portland  Street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Portland  to  Sudbury  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to  Court  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Court  to  Washington  Street,  through  Washing- 
ton to  West  Street,  thence  across  the  Common  to  the  Milldam, 
including  the  tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Milldam  road,  and 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Boylston  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  water  opposite  Federal  Street,  thence 
through  Federal,  including  both  sides,  to  Milk  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Milk  to  Congress  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Congress  to  State  Street,-  thence  through  the  centre 
of  State  Street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound 
first  named. 

Brimmer  School,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  which  lies  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  Washington  Street,  between  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street 
and  the  centres  of  School  and  Beacon  streets. 

Chapman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  Mystic  River,  and  running  easterly 
through  Central  Square  and  Porter  Street  to  Chelsea  Street, 
through  the  centre  of  Chelsea  Street  to  Marion  Street,  through 
the  centre  of  Marion  Street  to  a  line  midway  between  Princeton 
and  Lexington  streets,  by  said  line  easterly  to  Brooks  Street, 
through  the  centre  of  Brooks  Street  to  Chelsea  Creek,  and 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 
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D wight  School,  for  Boys. 
Includes  all  of  Boston  south  of  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street. 

Eliol  School,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Richmond  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Richmond  to  Salem  Street,  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cooper 
to  Beverly  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beverly,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  Beverly  Street,  to  the  water,  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  begun  at. 

Everett  School,  for  Girls. 
Includes  all  of  Boston  south  of  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street. 

Franklin  School,  for  Girls. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  which  lies  between  the 
centre  of  Dedham  Street  on  the  South,  and  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road and  a  line  drawn  from  its  junction  with  Albany  Street  to 
the  water  on  the  north. 

Hancock  School,  for  Girls. 
Commencing  on  the  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water,  thence  by 
the  railroad  to  Haymarket  Square,  through  the  centre  of  Hay- 
market  Square  to  Portland  Street,  through  the  centre  of  Port- 
land to  Sudbury  Street,  through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to  Court 
Street,  through  the  centre  of  Court  to  State  Street,  through  the 
centre  of  State  Street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
Maine  Railroad,  the  bound  first  named. 

Lawrence  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest 
of  D  Street. 
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Lincoln  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Includes  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  of  Old  Harbor 
Street  and  of  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of  Fifth  and  F 
streets  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Lyman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly  through 
Central  Square  and  Porter  Street  to  the  railroad,  thence  along 
the  railroad  though  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow,  Meridian,  Mav- 
erick, and  Havre  streets  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  bound  first  named. 

May  hew  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Leveret  Street,  at  Cragie's  Bridge, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Leveret  to  Green  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Green  to  Chambers  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Chambers  to  Cambridge  Street,  thence  across  Cam- 
bridge and  through  the  centre  of  Joy  Street,  to  Beacon  Street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Beacon  and  School  streets  to 
Washington  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Washington 
to  State  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  State  Street  to  the 
water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  foot  of  Richmond  Street, 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Richmond  to  Salem  Street,  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cooper  Street  to  Beverly  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bev- 
erly, and  in  the  same  direction  with  Beverly  Street,  to  the  water, 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  begun  at. 

Phillips  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  Milldam,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beacon 
to  Joy  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Joy  to  Cambridge 
Street,  thence  across  Cambridge  Street,  and  through  the  centre 
of  Chambers  and  Green  streets  to   Leverett  Street,  thence 
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through  the  centre  of  Leverett  Street  to  Cragie's  Bridge,  and 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named,  including  the 
tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Milldam. 

Prescott  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  easterly  of  a 
line  commencing  at  Chelsea  Creek,  and  running  through  the 
•  centre  of  Brooks  Street  to  a  line  midway  between  Princeton  and 
Lexington  streets  ;  thence  by  said  line  to  Marion  Street,  through 
the  centre  of  Marion  to  Chelsea  Street,  through  the  centre  of 
Chelsea  Street  to  Porter  Street,  and  through  the  centre  of  Por- 
ter Street  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Quincy  School,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  lying  between  the  centre 
of  Dedham  Street  and  the  centre  of  State  Street,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  centre  of  Washington  Street,  and  on  the  east  by 
a  line  running  through  the  centres  of  Congress,  Milk,  Federal, 
excluding  both  sides,  and  Summer  streets,  and  by  the  water. 

Wells  School,  fy  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge 
Bridge,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Causeway  Street,  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Causeway  to  Prospect  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Pros- 
pect Street  to  Lyman  Place,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Lyman 
Place  to  Green  Street,  thence  across  Green  and  through  the 
centre  of  Staniford  to  Cambridge  Street,  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Cambridge  Street  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Winthrop  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  near  the  Milldam,  thence  across 
the  Common  to  West  Street,  through  the  centre  of  West  to 
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"Washington  Street,  through  the  centre  of  Washington  to  Sum- 
mer Street,  through  the  centre  of  Summer  and  Kingston  streets, 
to  the  Worcester  Railroad,  thence  by  the  railroad  to  the  bound 
first  named. 
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Morals,  instruction  in,  to  be  given  ■   30 

Motions,  order  and  precedence  of   8,  10 

to  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired   10 

Music,  vocal,  teachers  of   1-A 

Committee  on,  duties  of   5,  14 

Instruction  in   43,53,  GO 

Examinations  in   1^?  51 

Instructor  in,  in  the  Primary  Schools   1-4 
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Page 

Names  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  city,  to  be  inclu'd  in  semi-annual  returns,  32 


of  Grammar  Schools,  and  locations   49 

Nomination  of  teachers   7,  20,  23 

of  Music   14 

of  Sewing   18 

Non-resident  children,  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools,  exception,  38 

names  of,  to  be  included  in  semi-annual  returns   32 

Normal  School,  Girls'  High  and   58 

Notice  of  things  out  of  order,  on  school  premises,  to  be  given  by  teachers 

to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings   36 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher   43,  49,  55,  58,  61 

Opening  schools  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  j   30 

Order,  in  meetings  of  the  Board,  to  be  preserved  by  the  President   7 

of  business  prescribed   7 

Organization  of  School  Committee   3,  5 

Organization  of  Grammar  Schools,  plan  of   49 

Out-buildings  and  yards,  care  of   36 

Outline  Maps,  Globes,  &c   12 

Out-of-school  lessons   51 

Papers  from  the  City  Council   7 

reading  of,  when  called  for  and  objection  is  made   10 

Permitted  Books   53,  63 

Petitions,  time  for  presenting   7 

Philosophical  Apparatus   12,  53 

Physical  or  gymnastic  exercises  for  pupils,  every  half  day   36 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  to  be  repeated  at  opening  of  schools   30 

Presents  of  Pupils  to  instructors,  not  allowed   37 

President  of  School  Committee,  pro  tempore   5 

powers  and  duties  of  .-   7-9 

may  suspend  the  schools  on  public  occasions   41 

Previous  question   8 

Primary  School  Teachers'  meetings,  with  Superintendent   27 

Primary  Schools,  regulations  of   42-48 

under  special  care  of  Sub-Committees   16 

new  or  additional,  establishment  of   16 

quarterly  examination  of   16 

annual  examination  of   21 

transfer  of   21 

holidays  and  vacations  for   41 

studies  in   43 

text-books  used  in   43 

Printing,  Committee  on   5,  15 

Promotion  of  pupils   42,  50 

Punctuality  of  instructors  and  pupils  required   30 
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Page 

Punishment,  corporal,  to  be  avoided  when  practicable   32 

Pupils,  admission  of,  to  Public  Schools   32,  50 

Pupils,  children  of  non-residents   32,  38 

not  admitted  to  Public  Schools  without  certificate  of  vaccination..  39 

excluded  or  suspended  from  school  may  be  reinstated   34 

expelled  or  suspended  from  one  school,  not  to  be  admitted  to  an- 
other except  by  vote  of  the  Board   39 

may  be  detained  after  school   30 

may  be  excluded  or  suspended  from  school,  for  cause   33 

may  be  discharged  for  continued  absence   34 

may  be  admitted  to  school  by  certificate  of  transfer   42,  51 

may  be  transferred  from  one  Grammar  School  to  another   18,  51 

not  to  remain  in  master's  class  more  than  one  year  without  permission  54 
not  to  leave  school  before  close  of  session,  without  good  reasons . .  39 

number  of,  to  each  teacher   43,  49,  55,  58,  61 

promotion  of,  to  Grammar  Schools   42 

required  to  attend  school  regularly   39 

required  to  be  at  school  punctually   30 

to  have  the  books  and  utensils  used  in  their  classes  37 

to  avoid  idleness,  falseh'd,  profanity,  and  all  other  bad  habits,  30 
to  be  clean,  and  to  have  their  clothes  in  proper  order  ....  39 
while  going  to  school,  and  returning  home,  under  general  inspection 

of  teachers   31 

to  attend  school  in  the  Section  where  they  reside   18 

Qualifications  of  pupils  for  admission  to  Primary  Schools   42 

to  Grammar  Schools   50 

to  English  High  School   55 

to  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School ...  59 

to  Latin  School   61 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board   6 

examinations  of  Public  Schools   16 

reports  of  examinations   17 

Quorum,  a  majority  of  the  Board  required  for  a   3.  6 

when  not  present,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll   6 

Record-books,  blanks,  &c   12 

Rank  of  teachers   23 

Re-appointed  teachers   19 

Recesses  for  pupils   36 

for  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  Buildings   43 

Records  to  be  kept  by  each  District  Committee   15,  16 

by  the  Secretary   25 

by  teachers   31 

of  names  of  applicants,  by  the  Superintendent   29 

of  well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  to  be  kept  . .  19 
and  school  registers   31 
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Page 

Reconsideration  of  votes   10 

Re-election  of  teachers   20 

Registers  and  other  school  records  to  be  kept  by  teachers   31 

Regulations,  general,  of  the  Public  Schools   29 

Regulations,  teachers  required  to  be  familiar  with  and  to  observe   29 

of  Primary  Schools   42-48 

Grammar  Schools   48 

English  High  School   54 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School   58 

Latin  School   61 

Repeal  of  Rules  and  Regulations   11 

Report,  annual,  to  Secretary  of  State   26 

Reports  of  examinations,  quarterly  and  annual   17,  22 

of  District  Committees  to  be  submitted  in  writing   16 

annual,  of  School  Committee   22 

semi-annual,  of  Superintendent   28 

Returns,  semi-annual,  to  be  made  by  teachers   32 

abstract  of   28 

to  include  names  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  city . .  32 

Rights  and  duties  of  members   9-11 

Rules  and  Regulations,  amendment  of   11 

Committee  on   5,  11 

of  debate  <   9 

repeal  of   11 

suspension  of   10 

violation  of   9 

Salaries,  Committee  on   5,  13 

of  instructors   23 

of  substitutes   35 

Salaries  of  teachers,  to  commence  with  their  term  of  service   19 

extension  or  change  of,  to  be  referred   13 

bills  for,  examination  of  •   26 

School  Books  authorized  to  be  used,  see  "  Books" . 

School  Committee,  election  of   3 

organization  of   3,  5 

annual  meeting  of,  for  election  of  teachers   6 

quarterly  meetings  of   6 

special  meetings,  call  of   9 

powers  and  duties  of   3,  4 

judges  of  the  election  of  its  members   4 

President  of   3,  5,  7 

Secretary  of   3,  5,  25 

vacancies  in,  how  filled  4,  6 

Festival,  annual   40 
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Page 

School  hours  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools   30 

English  High  School   56 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School   GO 

Latin  School  ;   02 

houses,  erection  or  alteration  of   12,  28 

Schoolhouses,  Committee  on  5,  12 

warming  and  ventilation  of   13 

names  and  locations  of  Grammar   49 

School  registers,  and  other  records   31 

regulations,  general,  of  the  public  schools   29 

teachers  to  observe   29- 

year,  when  it  begins  and  ends   22 

primary  on  Western  Avenue,  special  provisions  relative  to   43 

Schools  for  special  instruction   42 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  schools   30 

Secretary,  election  of   5 

duties  of   25 

salary  of,  to  be  fixed   5 

shall  call  the  roll,  &c   6 

of  State,  annual  report  sent  to   26 

Sections,  Grammar  School,  boundaries  of   65 

Semi-annual  returns,  abstract  of   28 

to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent   32 

Sewing,  instruction  in  shall  be  given;  teachers  of   18 

may  be  taught  in  Primary  Schools   43 

Singing,  (see  Music,  vocal,)   14 

in  Primary  Schools   43 

Special  instruction,  schools  for   42 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Board,  called  by  the  President   9 

twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  be  given  of . . .  9 

the  Board  may  hold,  when  necessary  ,  6 

Standing  Committees,  annual  appointment  of  5,  6 

chairmen  of   6 

duties  of.  11-22 

State  Scholarships   27 

Stationery,  how  Supplied   28 

Sub-Committees  of  District  Committees   16 

Subscription  or  contribution  not  allowed  in  Schools   37 

Substitutes  for  absent  teachers,  employment  of   35 

compensation  of   35 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  election,  duties,  and  salary  of   26-29 

Suspension  of  pupils   33 

of  Rules  of  the  Board   10 

of  schools  on  public  occasions   41 

Tardiness  of  pupils  forbidden,  and  subject  to  penalty   39 
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Teachers  (see  Instructors). 

mode  of  choosing   23 

canvassing  list  of,  annually   20 

leaving  service,  Secretary  to  be  notified  of   32 

Teachers,  new,  appointment  of  19,  24 

Secretary  to  be  notified  of   32 

of  sewing.  . ,   19 

transfer  of   21 

examination  of  candidates  for,  before  appointment   19 

general  duties  of  29-37 

may  visit  other  Public  Schools   32 

required  to  be  at  their  schools  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 

prescribed  for  opening,  each  session   30 

to  exercise  general  care  over  pupils  while  going  to  school  and 

returning  home   31 

to  make  semi-annual  returns  to  the  Superintendent   32 

required  to  give  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of 

their  schoolrooms   35 

Temperature  of  schoolrooms,  teachers  required  to  attend  to   35 

Temporary  residence  of  children,  for  purpose  of  attending  school   38 

Text-books,  Committee  on  5,  13 

introduction  of  new   14 

for  indigent  children  12,  37 

Tracts,  distribution  of,  in  schools,  prohibited   37 

Transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  section  to  another   18 

from  one  Primary  School  to  another   42 

of  Primary  Schools   21 

of  teachers   21 

from  one  grade  of  school  to  another   19 

Truants,  habitual,  to  be  reported  to  Truant  Officers   39 

Vacancies  in  School  Committee   4,  6 

Vacations,  holidays  and  ,   40 

Vaccination,  certificates  of   39 

Ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  teachers  to  attend  to   35 

and  warming  of  schoolhouses   13 

Visits,  teachers  may  make  to  other  schools   32 

Vocal  Music,  teachers  of  ,   14 

instruction  in      43,  53,  60 

Votes,  when  doubted  members  shall  rise   7 

reconsideration  of   10 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  reading  of   41 

Well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  record  to  be  kept  of   19 

Yards  and  out-buildings,  care  of  •  •  •  -.   36 

Year,  school,  beginning  and  end  of  ,   22 

Yeas  and  Nays,  to  be  taken  if  called  for  by  one  fifth  


ORGANIZATION 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

FOR    1  866, 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 
Joseph  Story,  President  op  the  Common  Council,  ex  officio. 


Term  Expires  Jan.  1867. 

!  Term  Expires  Jan.  1868. 

Term  Expires  Jan.  1869. 

WARD.             OLD  DIVISION. 

1.  —  Benjamin  Fessenden, 
Charles  A.  Turner. 

OLD  DIVISION. 

William  A.  Kreuger, 
Joseph  D.  Fallon. 

NEW  DIVISION. 

Albert  Huse, 
Thomas  C.  Marsh. 

2. 

—  Edwin  Wright, 
Bradford  L.  Crocker. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury. 

George  F.  Haskins, 
Adino  B.  Hall. 

3. 

—  Aurelius  L.Weymouth, 
Timothy  H.  Smith. 

Benjamin  T.  Gould, 
Michael  Leary. 

Orin  T.  Walker, 
Zachariah  Jellison. 

4. 

—  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff, 
Ezra  Palmer. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer, 
Orrin  S.  Sanders. 

Dexter  S.  King, 
John  A.  Lamson. 

5. 

—  Samuel  H.  Winkley, 
Robert  I.  Burbank. 

John  F.  Jarvis, 
Warren  S.  Beal. 

Thomas  C.  Amory, 
Patrick  Riley. 

6. 

—  Henry  Burroughs,  Jr. 
Loring  Lothrop. 

J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Calvin  G.  Page. 

S.  K.  Lothrop, 
Linus  M.  Child. 

7. 

— Michael  Moran, 
M.  Field  Fowler. 

John  P.  Ordway, 
Charles  Butler. 

William  A.  Blenkinsop, 
Thomas  Harahan. 

8. 

—  Charles  H.  Spring, 
John  P.  Reynolds. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer, 
William  H.  Page. 

Samuel  A.  Green, 
Henry  W.  Harrington. 

9. 

—  Joseph  L.  Drew, 

William  E.  Underwood. 

John  C.  J.  Brown, 
Warren  Hapgood. 

Charles  W.  Storey, 
Warren  Randolph. 

10. 

—  Charles  Edward  Cook, 
Ira  L.  Moore. 

Enoch  C.  Rolfe, 
Salem  T.  Lamb. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman, 
Edwin  B.  Webb. 

11. 

—  Alden  Speare, 
Charles  W.  Slack, 

Robert  C.  Waterston, 
Benjamin  W.  Williams. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr. 
Stephen  G.  Deblois. 

12. 

—  Edwin  Briggs, 
Nathaniel  Hayes. 

Henry  A.  Drake, 
Francis  H.  Underwood. 

Choate  Burnham, 
William  Rogers. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Barnard  Capen,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 


ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS. 

Messrs.  Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street 

Benjamin  Fessenden,  2-3  Charter  Street. 
Linus  M.  Child,  27  Tremont  Row. 
Aurelius  L.  Weymouth,  9  Green  Street. 
Choate  Burnham,  2S4  Broadway. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  61  Eutland  Street. 
George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 
Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 
Adino  B.  Hall,  89  Salem  Street. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 

Messrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street 
Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckney  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
M.  Field  Fowler,  25  South  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 


BOARD  OF   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE    ON  ACCOUNTS. 

Messrs.  Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  616  Washington  Street. 
Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street 
Salem  T.  Lamb,  10  Burroughs  Place. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  15  Temple  Place. 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,  47  Court  Street. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Messrs.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 
John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIIOOLHOUSES. 

Messrs.  William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  2  Beacon  Street. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  131  Washington  Street. 
Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street. 
Edwin  Wright,  Court  House. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

Messrs.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 
John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street. 
Kobcrt  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 
Warren*  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING. 

Messrs.  Henry  W.  Harrington,  113  Washington  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court 
Charles  Butler,  36  Pearl  Street. 
William  A.  Krueger,  42  Sheafe  Street. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

Messrs.  Robert  I.  Burbank,  46  Court  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  3 1  Chestnut  Street. 
Calvin  Gr.  Page,  69  Myrtle  Street. 
B.  W.  Williams,  36  Clarendon  Street. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL,  BEDFORD  STREET. 

COMMITTEE. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Chairman,  2  Beacon  Street. 

Calvin  G.  Page,  Secretary,  69  Myrtle  Street. 

Joseph  Story,  29  Green  Street. 

J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

Warren  Kandolph,  4  Florence  Street. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street. 

William  Rogers,  4  Court  Street. 

Francis  Gardner,  Master. 
Edward  H.  Magill,  Sub-Master. 
William  R.  Dimmock,  Sub-Master. 

Charles  J.  Capen,  Moses  Merrill,  Joseph  A.   Hale,    Aug.   M.  Gay. 

Arthur  M.  Knapp,  Ushers. 
Edouard  Coquard,  Teacher  of  French. 
Captain  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military  Drill. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BEDFORD  STREET. 

COMMITTEE. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  Chairman,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

Warren  H.  Cud  worth,  Secretary,  1  Meridian  Street. 

Joseph  Story,  29  Green  Street. 

Charles  A.  Turner,  364  Hanover  Street. 

Orin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 

Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  14  Lincoln  Street. 

Thomas  Harahan,  202  Harrison  Avenue. 

Salem  T.  Lamb,  10  Burroughs  Place. 

William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street 

Edwin  B.  Webb,  638  Tremont  Street 

Robert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 

Thomas  Sherwin,  Master. 

Charles  M.  Cumston,  First  Sub- Master. 

Luther  W.  Anderson,  Second  Sub-Master. 

Ephraim  Hunt,  William  Nichols,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Babson,  Thomas 

Sherwin,  Jr.,  Ushers. 
William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Captain  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military  Drill. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


«9 


GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
MASON  STREET. 


COMMITTEE. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  Chairman,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  Secretary,  22  Leveret  Street 

Joseph  Story,  29  Green  Street. 

Edwin  Wright,  134  Lexington  Street. 

Benjamin  Fessenden,  25  Charter  Street. 

Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer,  131  Washington  Street. 

William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 

Enoch  C.  Bolfe,  616  Washington  Street. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street. 

Alden  Speare,  15  E.  Brookline  Street. 

Stephen  Gr.  Deblois,  80  Concord  Street. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 

William  H.  Seavey,  Master. 
Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Head  Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 

Maria  A.  Bacon,  Mary  E.  Scates, 

Margaret  A.  Badger,  Adeline  L.  Sylvester, 

Helen  W.  Avery,  Mary  H.  Ellis, 

Emma  A.  Temple,  Francis  A.  Poole, 

Catharine  Knapp,  Elizabeth  C.  Light, 

William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  Teach£r  of  Music. 
Philip  Wilner,  Teacher  of  German. 
Edouard  Coquard,  Teacher  of  French. 

Jennie  H.  Stickney,  Superintendent  of  Training  Department. 
Sarah  D.  Duganne,  Assistant  Training  Department. 
Ellen  K.  Crosby,  C.  Eliza  Wason,  Adeline  I.  Baker,  Primary 
Teachers. 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

AKKANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Bradford  L.  Crocker,  Chairman,  124  Webster  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  Secretary,  47  Chelsea  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Edwin  Wright,  134  Lexington  Street. 
Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL,   BELMONT  SQUARE,   EAST  BOSTON. 


Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 

Frank  F.  Preble,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  8. 


Jane  S.  Tower,  Bead  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 
Margaret  J.  Allison,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  12. 
Louisa  E.  Harris,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 


Martha  E.  Webb, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  6. 
Juliette  J.  Pierce, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
Josephine  J.  Longley, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  11. 


Assistants. 

Mary  M.  Morse, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Boys.    Room  8. 
Sarah  J.  D'Arcy, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Boys.    Room  2. 
Almira  G.  Smith, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Girls.    Room  10. 
Lucy  A.  Wiggin, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Girls.    Room  9. 
Lucy  H.  Cobb,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
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Teachers. 
Emily  C.  Morse, 
Rosa  L.  Morse, 
Eliza  A.  Wiggin, 
Ellen  M.  Robbins, 
Esther  L.  Morse, 
Susan  D.  Wild, 
Mary  H.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
No.  1  —  Sumner  Street, 
2        "  " 
Adams  Schoolhouse, 


1  —  Webster  Street,  1 


Sub- Committee. 


Marsh  and  Smith. 


Crocker  and  Smith. 

J 


BIGELOW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  Chairman,  333  Broadway. 

Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary,  E  Street,  corner  of  Broadway. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street. 

William  Bogers,  299  Broadway. 

Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadway. 

William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

William  H.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL,  FOURTH  STREET,   SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Henry  C.  Hardon,  Master,  Mary  A.  Currier,  Master's  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  1.  CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  1. 

Thomas  H.  Barnes.  Sub-Master,  Rachael  C.  Mather,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Boys.    Room  9.  CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Girls.    Room  4. 

Celinda  Seaver,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Boys.    Room  11. 
Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Boys.    Room  2. 

Assistants. 

Mary  A.  Hale,  Lavinia  B.  Pendleton, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  3.  CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Boys.    Room  10. 

Lucinda  P.  Works,  Clara  E.  Farrington, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Boys.    Room  5.  CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Boys.    Room  13. 

Florence  W.  Stetson,  Elizabeth  Williams, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Girls.    Room  8.  CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Girls.    Room  11. 
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Clara  E.  Currier, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Boys. 
Roxanna  M.  Blanchard, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Girls. 


Room  6. 


Room  7 


Julia  Clapp, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Girls. 


Room  14. 


Washington  Village  Branch. 
Ellen  E.  Morse,  Harriet  S.  Howes, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  10.  CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  5. 

Susan  M.  Wadsworth, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  8. 

Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Henrietta  M.  Whiton,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 


Teachers. 
Caroline  H.  Holder,  No. 
Lucy  E.  T.  Tinkham, 
Ann  J.  Lyon, 
Lucy  C.  Bartlett, 
Josephine  B.  Cherrington, 
Sarah  A.  Grab  am, 
RinnieB.  Holbrook, 
Emeline  L.  Tolman, 
Maria  A.  Cook, 
Margaret  E.  Sharp, 
Eliza  F.  Blacker, 
Marion  W.  Rundlett, 
Harriet  A.  Clapp, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

1  —  Hawes  Hall, 

2  "  " 


1  —  Lyceum  Hall, 

2  "  " 
"Washington  Village, 


Rear  of  Hawes  Hall, 


Snl- Committee. 
Mr.  Blenkinsop. 
"  Hayes. 
"  Page. 
"  Hayes. 
"  Blenkinsop. 

>  "  Briggs. 

"  Burnham. 
»  Page. 
41  Burnham. 
"  Briggs. 
"  Blenkinsop. 
Messrs.  Page  and  Hayes. 


BOWDITCH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

M.  Field  Fowler,  Chairman,  25  South  Street. 

Linus  M.  Child,  Secretary,  54  West  Cedar  Street. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer,  8  Edinboro'  Street, 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  15  Temple  Place. 

Michael  Moran,  78  Purchase  Street. 

William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street, 

Charles  Butler,  36  Pearl  Street, 

John  P.  Reynolds,  206  Tremont  Street. 
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BOWDITCH   SCHOOL,   SOUTH  STREET. 

Alfred  Hewins,  Master,  Frances  R.  Honey,  Head  Assistant, 

CL  I.  Div.  1,  Room  1.  CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 

Carrie  L.  G.  Badger,  Head  Assistant,  Clarinda  R.  F.  Treadwell,  Head  Ass' 
Master's  Room.  CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  3. 

Susan  H.  Thaxter,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  7. 
Sarah  E.  Daley,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  11. 


Catherine  S.  Clinton, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Hall. 
Ellen  McKendry, 

CI.  II.  Div.  4,  Room  4. 
Mary  E.  Nichols, 

CI.  III.  Div.  l,Room  5. 
Caroline  W.  Marshall, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  6. 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  8. 
Sarah  A.  Pope, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  5,  Room  15. 
Eliza  M.  L.  Evert, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  7,  Room  17. 


Assistants. 

Mary  M.  T.  Foley, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  9. 
Ann  Nowelt, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  10. 
Annie  B.  Thompson, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 
Rosalie  Y.  Abbott, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  13. 
Carolyn  E.  Jennison, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  14. 
Georgianna  M.  L.  Evert, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  6,  Room  16. 

Margaret  E.  Sheehan, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  8,  Room  18. 


H.  Isabella  Hopkins,  Special  Instruction. 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Music  Teacher. 
Eliza  A.  Baxter,  Sewing  Teacher. 
Henry  Farmer,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 
Harriet  E.  G.  Gleason, 
Angelina  M.  Newmarch, 
Maria  J.  Coburn, 
Ruth  H.  Clapp, 
Octavia  C.  Heard, 
Mary  G.  Hillman, 
Harriet  B.  Cutler, 
Celeste  Weed, 
Julia  B.  Lombard, 


Location. 

—  High  Street  Place, 


No.  1- 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Belcher  Lane, 
Lane  Place, 
Purchase  Place, 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Moran. 
"  Amory. 
"  Butler. 
"  Page. 
"  Child. 
"  Ordway. 
"  Riley. 
"  Reynolds. 
"  Fowler. 
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BOWDOIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  A.  Lamson,  Chairman,  1  Staniford  Street. 

Calvin  Gh  Page,  Secretary,  69  Myrtle  Street. 

N.  B.  Shurtleff,  2  Beacon  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Upliam,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckuey  Street. 

Ezra  rainier,  1  Treinont  Place. 

Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoiu  Street. 

Eobert  I.  Burbank,  S  Staniford  Street. 

Adino  B.  Hall,  S9  Salem  Street. 

Orin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 


BOTVDOIN  SCHOOL,   MYRTLE  STREET. 


Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1. 
Sarah  J.  Mills,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1. 


Mary  Young,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2. 
Deborah  Norton,  Head  Assistant. 

CI.  I.  Div.  3. 


Emily  G.  "Wetherbee, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1. 
Sophia  B.  Horr, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2. 
Eliza  A.  Fay, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1. 
Irene  W.  "Wentworth, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 

Martha  A.  Palmer, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3. 
Lucy  C.  Gould, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1. 
Mary  F.  Grant, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2. 
Ann  E.  Kimball, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3. 


Teachers. 
Anna  S.  Balcom, 
Olive  Ruggles, 
Julia  T.  Jellison, 
Lydia  A.  Isb^l, 
Helen  M.  Adams, 
Sarah  E.  Adams, 
Marianne  Stephens, 
Lucy  J.  Calef, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
Blossom  Street, 


Anderson  Street, 


Joy  Street, 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Burbank. 
4  4  Walker. 

"  Lothrop. 

"  Page. 

"  Upham. 

"  Sanders. 

"  Lamson. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


BOYLSTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  P.  Ordway,  Chairman,  42  Bedford  Street. 
M.  Field  Fowler,  Secretary,  25  South  Street. 
Patrick  Piiley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
Charles  Butler,  36  Pearl  Street. 
Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 
Michael  Moran,  73  Purchase  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  15  Temple  Place. 
Warren  Piandolph,  4  Florence  Street. 
Thomas  Harahan,  202  Harrison  Avenue. 
John  P.  Pteynolds  206  Tremont  Street. 


BOYLSTON    SCHOOL,   FORT  HILL. 

John  Jameson,  Master, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Boom  12. 
Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Sub-Master, 

CI.  L  Div.  2,  Room,  7. 


Henry  H.  Kimball,  Usher, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  3, 
Mary  A.  Davis,  Head,  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  L  Room  12. 


farah  Fuller, 

CL  II.  Div.  2,  Room  11. 
Mary  L.  Holland, 

CI.  m.  Div.  1,  Room  10. 
Josephine  M.  Hanna, 

CI.  HI.  Div.  2,  Room  8. 
Susan  B.  Leeds, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  9. 


Assistants. 

Jane  M.  Bullard, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
Caroline  A.  Morrill, 

CL  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  4. 
Emily  S.  Hutchins, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  6. 
Annie  M.  Heustis, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  5,  Room  1. 


Teachers. 
Clara  A.  Clarke, 
Margaret  F.  Tappan, 
Annie  C.  Haley, 
Adelia  E.  Edwards, 
Julia  A.  B.  Gleason, 
Ellen  M.  Perkins, 
Mary  E.  Sawyer, 
Maria  B.  Clapp, 


0.  B.  Brown,  Music  Teacher. 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Location. 


No.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Lane  Place, 


Sub- Committee. 

Mr.  Harahan. 
Amory. 
Harahan. 
Ordway. 
Reynolds. 
Randolph. 
Butler. 
Moran. 
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Amelia  F.  N.  Treadwell,  1  ■ 

Anna  M.  Lecain,  2 

Ruth  E.  Rowe,  3 

Julia  A.  O'Hara,  4 

Mary  L.  G.  Hanley,  5 

Lydia  B.  Felt,  6 


Wash 


ngton  Square, 


Mr.  Amory. 
"  Riley. 
;t  Fowler. 
"  Ordway. 
"  Riley. 
"  Palmer. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Edward  Cook,  Chairman,  54  Chester  Square. 

Salem  T.  Lamb,  Secretary,  10  Burroughs  Place. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 

Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 

Enoch  C.  Kolfe,  616  Washington  Street. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street. 

Warren  Randolph,  4  Florence  Street. 

John  C.  J.  Brown,  337  Treraont  Street. 

Warren  Hapgood,  6  W.  Orange  Street. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL,   COMMON  STREET. 

Joshua  Bates,  Master,  Rebecca  L.  Duncan,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  15.  CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Master's  Room. 

William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Sub- Master,  Anna  M.  Penniman,  Head  Assistant, 


CL  I.  Div.  2,  Room  7. 
David  A.  Caldwell,  Usher, 
CL  I.  Div.  3,  Room  1. 

Lavina  E.  Bunton, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 
Mercie  T.  Snow, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  11. 
Luthera  W.  Bird, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  12. 
Amanda  Snow, 

CI.  IIL  Div.  2,  Room  8. 


CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  10. 


Assistants. 

Mercie  A.  Davie, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
Sarah  J.  March, 

CL  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  14. 
Annie  E.  English, 

CL  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  13. 
Susan  P.  Cunningham, 

CL  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  4. 
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Caroline  B.  LeRow, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  5,  Room  3. 


Annie  P.  James, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  2. 
Harriet  A.  Lane, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  6. 

J.  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
George  H.  Lee,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location,. 

S  ah- Committee. 

Martha  J.  Cooledge, 

No.  1 

—  Newbern  Place, 

Dorcas  B.  Baldwin, 

2 

^  Mr.  Brown. 

Cath.  M.  E.  Richardson, 

3 

Eliza  F.  Moriarty, 

1 

—  Indiana  Place, 

|    "  Storey. 

Lucy  H.  Symonds, 

2 

Mary  C.  Willard, 

1 

—  Nassau  Hall, 

"  Roife. 

Helen  M.  Dexter. 

1 

—  Warren  Street. 

4<  Harrington. 

Sarah  R.  Bowles, 

2 

«<  tt 

"  Randolph. 

Emma  F.  Burrell, 

3 

tt  it 

"  Harrington. 

Rebecca  J.  Weston 

4 

tt  ft 

"  Randolph. 

Deborah  K.  Burgess, 

5 

tt  n 

"  Drew. 

Sarah  Farley, 

6 

"  Lamb. 

Eliza  E.  Foster, 

•7 

a  it 

"  Drew. 

Mary  Beal, 

1 

—  Way  Street, 

M  Hapgood. 

Charlotte  L.  Young, 

2 

tt  a 

i{  Lamb. 

Annie  L.  Pierce, 

3 

tt  a 

"  Hapgood. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edwin  Wright,  Chairman,  134  Lexington  Street. 
Albert  Huse,  Secretary,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  124  Webster  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cud  worth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Webster  House. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  47  Chelsea  Street 
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CHAPMAN  SCHOOL,   EUTAW  STREET. 


George  R.  Marble,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 

Silas  C.  Stone,  Sub-Master, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  8,  Boys. 


Ellen  R.  White,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
Philura  Wright,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  2,  Girls. 
Maria  D.  Kimball,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  7,  Boys. 
Sarah  White,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div  1,  Room  4,  Girls. 


Assistants. 

A.  Delia  Stickney,  Melissa  E.  DArcy, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  10,  Boys.  CI.  III.  &  IV.  Div.  2  &  1,  Room  6 

Sarah  T.  Butler,  Boys. 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  9,  Boys.      Ellen  E.  Rider, 
Jane  F.  Reid,  CI.  III.  &  IV.  Div.  2  &  1,  Room  3 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  3,  Girls.  Girls. 

Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teaeher  of  Music. 
Frances  C.  Close,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 


Teachers. 

Mary  A.  Ford, 
Mary  C.  Hall, 
Margaret  A.  Bartlett, 
Hannah  F.  Crafts, 
Caroline  S.  Litchfield, 
Sarah  A.  Pratt, 
Lydia  B.  Smith, 
M.  Jane  Peaslee, 
Huldah  H.  Mitchell, 
Caroline  A.  Littlefield, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location.  Sub- Committee. 

No.  1 — Lexington  Street,  1 


Monmouth  Street,  I 


2 
3 
1 

1  —  Porter  Street 

2  "  «v 

3 
4 

5         "  " 
6 


I 

J>Mr.  Wright. 


}*Messrs  Huse  &  Fallon. 


D WIGHT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  Chairman,  61  Rutland  Street. 
Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary,  80  Concord  Street. 
B.  W.  Williams,  36  Clarendon  Street. 
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Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 
Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 
Bobert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 
Ira  L.  Moore,  650  Washington  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Edwin  B.  Webb,  638  Tremont  Street. 


D  "WIGHT  SCHOOL,   SPRINGFIELD  STREET. 


James  A.  Page,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  6. 

Charles  Hutchins,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  7. 


Rodney  G.  Chase,  Usher, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  11. 

Mary  T.  Ross,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  6. 


Mary  C.  Browne, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  3. 
Julia  M.  Browne, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
Mary  E.  Trow, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  4. 
Eva  M.  Keller, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  8. 
Jane  M.  Hight, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  10. 


Assistants. 

Clara  B.  Gould, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  9. 
Martha  A.  Joslin, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 


CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  14. 
Sarah  J.  Pillsbury, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  13. 


J.  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Edward  Bannon,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub- Committee. 

Mary  C.  R.  Towle, 

No.  1  — Rutland  Street, 

Mr.  Waterston. 

Martha  B.  Luoas, 

2 

"  Slack. 

Sarah  E.  Crocker, 

3 

"  Deblois. 

Henrietta  Draper, 

4 

"  Williams. 

Eliza  G.  Swett, 

5 

"  Speare. 

Jane  P.  Titeomb, 

6          H  " 

"  Webb. 
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ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  Chairman,  3  Montgomery  Place. 

Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Seeretary,  Webster  House. 

Charles  A.  Turner,  107  Salem  Street. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Benjamin  Fessenden,  25  Charter  Street. 

Benjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street. 

William  A.  Krueger,  42  Sheafe  Street. 

Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court. 

Michael  Leary,  4  Lowell  Street. 

Adiuo  B.  Hall,  39  Salem  Street. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL,  NORTH  BENNET  STREET. 


Samuel  W.  Mason,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13. 

McLaurin  F.  Cooke,  Sub- Master. 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 


Walter  H.  Newell,  Usher. 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  1. 
Marcy  Foster,  Head  Assistan 

CI.  L  Div.  1,  Room  13. 


Assistants. 


Frances  M.  Bodge, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  10. 
0.  Augusta  Welch, 

CI.  II.  Div.  4,  Room  11. 
Adolin  M.  Steele, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  12. 
(xeorgianna  Wilkinson, 

CL  III.  Div.  2,  Room  14. 
(  l.iia  Winning, 

CL  III.  Div.  3,  Room  8. 


Georgiana  D.  Russell, 

CI.  HI.  Div.  4,  Room  6. 
Mary  J.  Donald, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1.  Room  7. 
Emily  F.  Marshall, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  3. 
Mary  A.  E.  Sargent, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  2. 
Lydia  K.  Potter, 

CL  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  4. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Patrick  Reardon,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub- Committee. 

Sarah  A.  Winsor, 
Sophia  Shepard, 

No.  1  — 

o 

XnpHinc  "Plur-p 

<<  li 

|  Mr.  Hall. 

Clarissa  Davis, 

3 

it  it 

41  Fessenden. 

Cleone  G.  Tevvksbury, 

4 

li  it 

«  Tallinn 

Antonia  Harvey, 

5 

li  it 

"  Falnier. 

Harriet  S.  Boody, 

6 

H  it 

"  Fessenden. 

Eliza  Brintnall, 

1  — 

("Ihflrtpr  Stvrppt. 

tt  Gould. 

Eliza  J.  Cosgrave, 

2 

li  ti 

'*  Turner. 

Ida  Munroe, 

3 

it  It 

|    "  Leary. 

Juliaette  Davis, 

4 

it  H 

Julia  A.  Cutts, 

1  — 

Rear  22  Charter  Street, 

"  Turner. 

Sarah  Ripley, 

2 

a           n  n 

|    "  Beal. 

Josephine  0.  Paine, 

3 

li             it  a 

Frances  E.  Harrod, 

1  — 

North  Bennet  Street, 

"  Krueger. 

Kate  S.  Sawyer, 

2 

ti                  ((  (( 

"  Palmer. 

Mary  E.  Barrett, 

3 

ti              it  H 

"  Haskins. 

Sarah  F.  Chipman, 

4 

it              li  li 

(i  Gould. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTKICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Robert  C  Waterston,  Chairman,  71  Chester  Square. 

Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary,  80  Concord  Street. 

Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 

Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.  61  Rutland  Street. 

E  lmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Charles  H.  Spring,  12  Harrison  Avenue.  m 

B  W.  Williams,  36  Clarendon  Street. 

Edwin  B.  Webb,  638  Tremont  Street. 

Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street. 
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EVERETT  SCHOOL,   WEST  NORTHAMPTON  STREET. 


George  B.  Hyde,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 

Frances  E.  Keller,  Head,  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 


Emma  C.  Titus,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 

Louisa  Tucker,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 


Margaret  E.  Johnson, 

CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  8. 
Frances  R.  Josselyn, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  11. 
Anna  B.  Thompson, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  10. 
Emily  F.  Tolman, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  7. 
Anna  C.  Ellis, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 


Assistants. 

Mary  A.  Gavett, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  6. 
Louisa  M.  Alline, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  2. 
Helen  Beaumont, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  1. 
Mary  F.  Bunton, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  5. 
Sarah  W.  Pollard, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  3. 


O.  B.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Martha  A.  Sargent,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Edward  Bannon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub- Committee. 

Eliza  C.  Gould, 

No.  1 

—  Concord  Street, 

Mr.  Williams. 

Laura  A.  Farns worth, 

2 

tt 

a 

"  Speare. 

Mary  A.  Crocker, 

3 

u 

u 

"  Slack. 

Anna  R.  Frost, 

4 

tt 

it 

"  Eastman. 

Caroline  S.  Lamb, 

5 

a 

tt 

"  Learnard. 

Lydia  A.  Sawyer, 

6 

a 

tt 

"  Spring. 

Ann  J.  Bolden, 

7 

a  .  * 

n 

"  Webb. 

Hannah  M.  Coolidge, 

9 

a 

a 

"  Cook. 

Caroline  F.  Barr, 

11 

u 

n 

"  Deblois. 

Lydia  F.  Blanchard, 

12 

a 

ti 

"  Waterston. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Enoch  C.  Kolfe,  Chairman,  616  Washington  Street. 
Benjamin  W.  Williams,  Secretary,  36  Clarendon  Street. 
Ira  L.  Moore,  650  Washington  Street. 
William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street. 
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William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.  61  Rutland  Street. 
Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warrren  Street. 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  7 1  Chester  Square. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Edwin  B.  Webb,  638  Tremont  Street. 


FRANKLIN   SCHOOL,   RINGGOLD  STREET. 


Granville  B.  Putnam,  Master,  Sarah  P.  Mitchell,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14.  CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 

Amelia  B.  Hopkins,  Head  Assistant,    Sarah  A.  Gale,  Head  Assistant, 


CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 


CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  8. 
Catharine  T.  Simonds,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 


Lydia  H.  Emmons, 

CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  13. 
Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  11. 
Mary  J.  Leach, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 
Isabella  M.  Harmon, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  10, 
L.  Isabel  Barry, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  7. 


Assistants. 

Abby  D.  Tucker, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
P.  Catharine  Bradford, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  6. 
Anna  E.  Parker, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  3. 
Mary  A.  Mitchell, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  2. 
Susan  E.  Gates, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  1. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Maria  S.  Walcott,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Amos  Lincoln,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 
Susan  H.  Chaffee, 
Harriet  M.  Bolman, 
Anna  T.  Corliss, 
Josephine  G.  Whipple, 
Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
Frances  M.  Sylvester, 
Hannah  E.  Perry, 
Maria  Jenkins, 


Location. 
No.  1  —  Genesee  Street, 

2  "  " 

3  "  " 

1  —  Suffolk  Street, 

2  "  " 
3 

4  '        u  " 

5  " 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Drew. 
"  Williams. 
11  Eastman. 
"  Underwood. 
"  Moore. 
"  Underwood. 
"  Williams. 
"  Slack. 
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Elizabeth  P.  Cummings, 

o  — 

ounolk  btreet. 

Eliza  J.  Dyer, 

7 

Louisa  M.  Quinn, 

8 

«<  it 

Harriet  M.  Faxon, 

1  — 

Groton  Street. 

Sarah  S.  Saunders, 

2 

((  H 

Frances  J.  Crocker, 

3 

l«  (( 

Sarah  F.  Mason, 

4 

<<  << 

Lucy  A.  Cate, 

5 

Caroline  A.  Miller, 

6 

((  it 

Mr.  Learnard. 
"    Waters  ton. 

;'  Webb. 

"  Williams. 
"  Slack. 

Moore. 
;<  Eastman. 
"  Learnard. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Adino  B.  Hall,  Chairman,  89  Salem  Street. 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Secretary,  47  Court  Street. 
Charles  A.  Turner,  107  Salem  Street. 
Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 
George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 
Benjamin  Fessenden,  25  Charter  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
William  A.  Krueger,  42  Sheafe  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 
Orrin  S.  Sanders,  1 1  Bowdoin  Street. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL,  RICHMOND  PLACE. 

William  E.  Sheldon,  Master,  Alicia  H.  Gilley,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Sect.  I.  Room  16.  CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  13. 

Angelina  A.  Brigham,  Head  Assistant, l^xm\y  F.  Fessenden,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Sect.  II.  Room  15.         CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  9. 

Mary  L.  Sheffield,  Head  Assistant,      Martha  F.  Winning,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  14.  CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  5. 

Assistants. 

Mary  C.  Nichols,  Helen  M.  Hitchings, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Sect.  III.  Room  15.        CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  11. 

Amy  E.  Bradford,  Josepbine  M.  Robertson, 

CI.  I.  Div.  4,  Room  12.  CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  10. 
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Ellen  A.  Hunt, 

CI.  II.  Div.  4,  Room  8. 
Mary  Carleton, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  7. 
Sarah  F.  Stevens, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  6. 
Frances  Gulager, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4. 
Helen  H.  Cheney, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  3. 


Henrietta  L.  Pierce, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 
Achsah  Barnes, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  2. 
Malvina  R.  Brig-ham, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4. 
Ellen  C.  Sawtelle, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  5. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Caroline  Z.  Harrod,  "Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Franklin  Eveleth,  Janitor. 


Teachers. 
Sarah  J.  Copp, 
M.  Alice  Mansfield, 
Sarah  L.  Shepherd, 
Mary  S.  Gale, 
Mary  J.  Clark, 
Grace  M.  Harkins, 
Emma  A.  Tewksbury, 
Sarah  E.  Ward, 
Adeline  S.  Bodge, 
Sarah  E.  White, 
Esther  W.  Mansfield, 
Martha  F.  Boody, 
Eunice  F.  Linsley, 
Susan  Page, 
Harriet  B.  Vose, 
Sarah  F.  Ellis, 
Mary  E.  Gallagher, 
Augusta  H.  Barrett, 
Maria  A.  Gibbs, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

No.  1— Thacher  Street, 

2  "  " 

3  "  " 

1  —  North  Margin  Street 
2 

1  —  Hanover  Street, 

2  " 

3  "  " 

1  — Bennet  Avenue, 

2  " 

1  —  Sheafe  Street, 

2 

3 

1  —  Cooper  Street, 

3 

4 

1  —  Hanover  Avenue, 
2 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Lamson. 

"  Turner. 

"  Sand. 

"  Hall. 

"  Palmer. 

"  Fallon. 

"  Krueger. 

"  King. 

"  Fessenden. 

a  Turner. 

M  Ha!i. 

"  Smith. 

"  Haskin8. 

"  Fessenden- 

*'  Haskins. 
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LA  WHENCE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


William  Rogers,  Chairman,  299  Broadway. 

Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary,  E  Street,  Cor,  of  Broadway. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 

FraDcis  H.  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 

Charles  H.  Spring,  12  Harrison  Avenue. 

Michael  Moran,  73  Purchase  Street. 

Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadway. 

William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 

Thomas  Harahan,  202  Harrison  Avenue. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL,   COR.   B  AND  THIRD  STREETS,    SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Master,  Mary  W.  Conant,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  L.  CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  7. 

Edwin  IS.  Hale,  Sub-Master,  Martha  A.  Thompson,  Head  Assistant; 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  3.  CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  11. 

Margaret  Kyle,  Head  Assistant,  Alice  Cooper,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  1.  CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  5. 


Assistants. 


Juliette  Smith, 


Margaret  A.  Gleason, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 


CI.  II.  Div.  4,  Room  2. 
Jennie  P.  Thompson, 


Caroline  Blanchard, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  14. 


C.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 
Sarah  O.  Babcoek, 


Eliza  L.  Darling, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  13. 


CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  0. 
Elizabeth  S.  Jeffords, 


Mary  N.  Moses, 

CI.  III.  &  IV.  Div.  3,  &  1. 


CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  9. 
Margarette  A.  Moody, 


Juliette  Wyman, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  &  3. 


CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room,  10. 
Louisa  C.  Richards, 


CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  8. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Sarah  J.  Bliss,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
James  C.  Burton,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers . 

Location. 

Sub-  Committee. 

Lucinda  Smith, 

No.  1- 

■  Silver  Street,  • 

Mr.  Blenkinsop. 

Sarah  M.  Dawson, 

2 

it  « 

1  « 

Burnham. 

f 

Mary  F.  Peeler, 

3 

It          u  1 

Sarah  S.  Blake, 

4 

a  it 

<< 

Briggs. 

Mary  F.  Baker, 

5 

n  tt 

CI 

Spring. 

Mary  A.  McNair, 

6 

it  a 

M 

Briggs. 

Olive  W.  Greene, 

1  — 

Mather  Schoolhouse, 

it 

Hayes. 

Mary  E.  Fox, 

2 

a  a 

a 

Spring. 

Sarah  V.  Cunningham, 

3 

n  a 

a 

Rogers. 

Sarah  F.  Hall, 

4 

M                  .  << 

it 

llarahan. 

Mary  K.  Davis, 

5 

((  it 

a 

Spring. 

Mary  Kyle, 

6 

it  It 

tt 

llarahan. 

Ann  E.  Newell, 

7 

it  it 

it 

Burnham. 

Rebeeca  H.  Bird, 

8 

it  it 

a 

Blenkinsop. 

Laura  A.  Reed, 

9 

a  a 

it 

Spring. 

Mary  Lincoln, 

10 

a  a 

a 

llarahan. 

Garafelia  M.  Morse, 

Ward  Room, 

tt 

Hayes. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Chairman,  282  Fourth  Street. 
Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary,  Cor.  E  Street,  and  Broadway. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway 
Edwin  Briggs,  G7  Dorchester  Street. 
William  Rogers,  299  Broadway. 
Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadway. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  15  Temple  Place. 
Thomas  Harahan,  202  Harrison  Avenue. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL,  BROADWAY,   SOUTH  BOSTON. 


Charles  Goodwin  Clark,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 


Mary  E.  Balch,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  11,  Boys  and 
Girls. 
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Charles  A.  Morrill,  Sub- Master,  Abby  M.  Holder,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  1,  Boys  and       CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  9,  Boys. 
Girls.  Myra  S.  Butterfield,  Read  Assistant, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  5,  Boys. 

Assistants. 


Cynthia  H.  Sears, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  10,  Boys. 
Ariadne  B.  Jewell, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  12,  Boys 

and  Girls. 
Frances  A.  Nickles, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  7,  Boys. 
Ellen  R.  Wyman, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  8,  Boys. 


Lucy  W.  Clark, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  4,  Boys. 
Anna  M.  Brown, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  11,  Girls. 
Laura  Bartlett, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  13,  Girls. 
Harriet  A.  Stowell, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  6,  Girls. 
Susan  Carty, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 
Laura  J.  Gerry. 
Mary  E.  Easton, 
Susan  W.  Smith, 
Caroline  M.  Lyon, 
Catharine  Burnham, 
Tiley  A.  Bolkcom. 
Anna  C.  Gill, 
Alice  Danforth, 
Mary  P.  Colburn, 
Martha  C.  .Tenks, 
Sarah  E.  Varney, 
Mary  L.  Howard, 
Mary  H.  Faxon, 


Location.  S ub-  Committee. 

No.  1  —  City  Point,  Mr.  Amory. 

2  "       "  "  Hayes. 

3  "       "  "  Harahan. 

4  "       "  "  Briggs. 

5  "       "  "  Harahan. 
"       lt  "  Amory. 

I-  Hawes  Hall,  j  Hayes>  Briggg?  &  Bumham. 

3  "  "  Burnham,  Hayes,  &  Amory. 
1  —  Simonds  School,  Hayes.  Briggs.  &  Burnham. 


|  Burnham,  Hayes,  &  Amory. 


Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  Amory  &  Briggs. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Warren  H.  Cudwortb,  Chairman,  1  Meridian  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  Secretary,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  124  Webster  Street. 
Edwin  Wright,  134  Lexington  Street. 
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Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Charles  A.  Turner,  364  Hanover  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  47  Chelsea  Street. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL,  MERIDIAN  STREET,  EAST  BOSTON. 


Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  1. 

Alfred  B.  Adams,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  II.  Div.  I  &  2,  Room,  3. 


Mary  A.  Turner, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  6. 
Amelia  H.  Pittman, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
M.  P.  E.  Tewksbury, 

CI.  in.  Div.  2. 


Emma  Clark,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  1. 

Cordelia  Lothrop,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1  &  2,  Room  2. 

Eliza  F.  Russell,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  III.  Div.  l.Room  4. 

Assistants. 

Harriet  N.  Webster, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1. 
Lucy  J.  Lothrop, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Frances  C.  Close,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 


Teacher. 

Anna  I.  Duncan, 
Abby  M.  Allen, 
Isabella  A.  Bilby, 
Hannah  C.  Atkins, 
usan  H.  M.  Swan, 
Harriet  N.  Tyler, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Caroline  !S.  Litchfield. 
Angelina  M.  Cudworth 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 

—  Paris  Street,  ^ 


Sub- Committee, 


^Cudworth  &  Turner. 


No.  1- 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6       "        "  J 
Vestry  Unitarian  Church,  Mr.  Cudworth. 
Ward  Room, 


Huse. 


MAYHEVV  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley,  Chairman,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  Secretary,  82  Salem  Street, 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
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Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoin  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Stamford  Street. 
Benjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street. 
Aurelius  L.  Weymouth,  9  Green  Street. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  26  McLean  Street. 


MAYHEW  SCHOOL,  HAWKINS  STREET. 


Samuel  Swan,  Master,  and  Teacher      L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Usher, 

of  Music,  CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  12.        CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  1. 
Quincy  E.  Dickerman,  Sub-Master,     Emily  A.  Moulton,  Head  Assistant, 


CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  6. 


CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  12. 


Elizabeth  P.  Hopkins, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 
Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
Caroline  F.  Reed, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  8. 
Elizabeth  L.  West, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  7. 


Assistants. 

Florena  Gray, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 
Margaret  R.  Atkinson, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  3. 
Adeline  F.  Cutter, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  10. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 
Sarah  E.  Copeland, 
Mary  S.  Lovett, 
Henrietta  B.  Tower, 
Maria  L.  Cummings, 
Permelia  Stevens, 
Martha  E.  Lauriatt, 
Louise  M.  Rea, 
Delia  F.  Linsley, 
Harriet  S.  Lothrop, 
Harriet  A.  Farrow, 


Location. 
Chardon  Street, 


(J7  Merrimac  Street, 
South  Margin  Street, 
Old  Hancock  Sehoolhouse, 


Sub- Commit  Lee. 
Mr.  King. 

"  Lamson. 

"  Sanders, 

"  Gould. 

"  Sanders. 

"  Winkley. 

"  Jellison. 

u  Weymouth. 

"  Smith. 
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PHILLIPS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Loring  Lothrop,  Chairman,  43  Pinckney  Street. 

Orin  T.  Walker,  Secretary,  20  Leverett  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 

Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

Robert  I.  Burbank,  8  Staniford  Street. 

Linus  M.  Child,  54  West  Cedar  Street. 


PHILLIPS  SCHOOL,   SOTTTHAC  STREET. 


James  Hovey,  Master, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13. 

Amphion  Gates,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  6. 

M.  Josephine  Dugan, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
Abby  A.  Reed, 

CI.  in.  Div.  2,  Room  11. 
Lucy  S.  Nevins, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  10. 
Laura  M.  Porter, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 


Elias  H.  Marston,  Usher, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  2. 

Emma  J.  Fuller,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14. 

Assistants. 

Hannah  M.  Sutton, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  8. 
Elvira  M.  Harrington, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  7. 
Georgiana  H.  Moore, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  12. 
Emily  A.  Perkins, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  L 


Teachers. 
Eliza  A.  Corthell, 
Sarah  Ingalls, 
Emeline  D.  Eish, 
Harriet  H.  King, 
Caroline  P.  Eastman, 
Sarah  A.  M.  Turner, 
Mary  A.  Allen, 
Adelaide  L.  Jepson, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
Anderson  Street, 


Joy  Street, 
Southac  Street, 
u  «< 

Phillips  Schoolhouse, 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Jarvis. 
"  Burbank. 

"  King. 

"  Upham. 

"  Walker. 

"  Child. 

"  Walker. 
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PRESCOTT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Woodbury,  Chairman,  4  Princeton  Street 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  Secretary,  124  Webster  Street. 
Edwin  Wright,  134  Lexington  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  2  Beacon  Street. 
John  F.  Jaivis,  22  Leverett  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  47  Chelsea  Street. 


PRESCOTT   SCHOOL,   PRESCOTT  STREET,   EAST  BOSTON. 


James  F.  Blackinton,  Master, 

Room  16. 
James  W.  Webster,  Sub-Master, 

CI.  1.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 


Roxellana  Howard,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  15. 
Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  2. 
Sarah  F.  Russell,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  10. 


Louisa  M.  Collyer, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1  &  2,  Room  12. 
Sarah  E.  Batcheller, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1  &  2;  Room  14 
Harriet  N.  Weed, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1  &  2,  Room  6. 


Assistants. 

Mary  D.  Day, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1  &  2,  Room  13. 
Olive  L.  Rogers, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1  &  2,  Room  5. 


Zelotes  Prince,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers.  Location. 

Ellenette  Pillsbury,  Prescott  Schoolhouse, 
Frances  H.  Turner,  "  " 

Hannah  L.  Manson.  "  " 

Isabel  McCrillis,  "  " 

Caroline  Ditson,  "  " 

Mary  E.  Gray,  "  " 

Almaretta  J.  Critchett,  Bennington  Street,  Chapel,  j 


Sub- Committee. 


Woodbury,  Shurtleff, 
and  Jar  vis. 
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QUINCY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Ira  L.  Moore,  Chairman,  650  Washington  Street. 
Samuel  A.  G-reen,  Secretary,  25  Kneeland  Street.. 
Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Cory  Avenue. 
William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  8  Ediaboro'  Street. 
Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 
Charles  Butler,  36  Pearl  Street. 
Warren  Randolph,  4  Elorence  Street. 
Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Elorence  Street. 
John  P.  Eeynolds,  206  Tremont  Street. 


QUINCY  SCHOOL,  TYLER  STREET. 


Charles  E.  Valentine,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13. 

E.  Frank  Wood,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  9. 

Henry  C.  Bullard,  Usher, 
CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 


Annie  M.  Lund,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13. 

Lydia  A.  Hanson,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 


Harriet  D.  Hinckley, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  14. 
Louisa  F.  Munroe, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  10. 
Angeline  A.  Moulton, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 
Emily  J.  Tucker, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  11. 
Olive  M.  Page, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  6. 


Assistants. 

Maria  C.  Weeks, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  8. 
Annah  F.  Hinckley, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  7. 
Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  4. 
.  Emily  B.  Peck, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  1. 
Delia  A.  Varney, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  5,  Room  3. 
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BRANCH  OF  QUINCY  SCHOOL. 


OLD  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Alfred  Bunker,  Usher,  E.  Maria  Simonds,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  1.  CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 

Assistants. 

Jane  B.  Furber,  Florence  Marshall, 

CI.  HI.  Div.  4,  Room  1.  CL  IV.  Div.  4. 

Sarah  Gavett, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 

Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Daniel  Keefe,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers.  Location.  Sub- Committee. 


Susan  Frizzell, 

No.  1 

—  East  Street, 

Mr.  Moore. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bentley, 

2 

<< 

11 

Harrington. 

Mary  L.  Richards, 

3 

«< 

It 

<c 

Randolph. 

Caroline  D.  Pollard, 

4 

tt 

<( 

( I 

Underwood. 

Lavonne  E.  Walbridge, 

5 

<< 

a 

a 

Moore. 

Ellen  E.  Leach, 

6 

it 

a 

tt 

Butler. 

Catharine  R.  Greenwood, 

7 

a 

a 

a 

Green. 

Abby  F.  Hutchins, 

8 

a 

«< 

tt 

Brewer. 

Harriette  A.  Bettis, 

9 

ti 

«< 

tt 

Page. 

Priscilla  Johnson, 

10 

tt 

tt 

a 

Reynolds. 

Sarah  E.  Lewis, 

11 

tt 

a 

a 

Storey. 

Elizabeth  C.  Frink, 

12 

a 

it 

a 

Brewer! 

Sophronia  N.  Herrick, 

1 

tt 

"  Place, 

a 

Randolph. 

Marian  A.  Flynn, 

2 

a 

<<  a 

a 

Riley. 

Hannah  A.  Lawrence, 

3 

u 

•  a        n  ' 

tt 

Green. 

Adeline  Stockbridge, 

4 

it 

tt  a 

a 

Reynolds. 

Matilda  Mitchell, 

Engine  House,  East  Street, 

tt 

Harrington. 
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WELLS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  Chairman,  22  Leverett  Street. 
Orin  T.  Walker,  Secretary,  20  Leverett  Street. 
BeDjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street. 
Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckney  Street. 
Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Aurelius  L.  Weymouth,  9  Green  Street. 
Michael  Leary,  4  Lowell  Street. 
Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  26  McLean  Street. 


WELLS  SCHOOL,  BLOSSOM  STREET. 


Reuben  Swan,  Master, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  3. 

Sarah  J.  Sanborn,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  3. 


Bessie  T.  Capen,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  3. 

Ellen  F.  Preble,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  7. 


Mary  S.  Carter, 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  6. 
Mary  T.  Locke, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  6. 
Juliana  Sparrell, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 
Lydia  S.  Chandler, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  2. 


Assistants. 

Ellen  M.  Brown, 

CI.  III.  Div.  3,  Room  4. 
Lydia  A.  Beck, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  4. 
Elizabeth  P.  Winning. 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2. 
Matilda  A.  Gerry, 

CI.  IV.  Div  3,  Room  1. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
James  Martin,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Elizabeth  D.  McClure, 
Mary  F.  Jones, 
Anna  A.  James, 
Sarah  A.  Randall, 
Harriet  0.  Brown, 
Mary  L.  Bailey, 


No. 


Location. 

—  Wall  Street, 


Sub- Committee. 
Mr.  Walker. 
"  Gould. 
"  Winkley. 
"  Leary. 
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Lucy  A.  M.  Redding, 
Maria  W.  Turner, 
Elizabeth  W.  Snow, 
Sarah  C.  Chevaillier, 
Elizabeth  S.  Foster, 
Mary  S.  Watts, 


No.  1  —  Poplar  Street, 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Mr.  Lothrop. 
"  Weymouth. 

"  Beal. 

"  Weymouth. 
"  Jellison. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Chairman,  8  Edinboro'  Street. 
Salem  T.  Lamb,  Secretary,  10  Burroughs  Place. 
Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  616  Washington  Street. 
Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street. 
Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 
Charles  H.  Spring,  12  Harrison  Avenue. 
William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 
Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street. 
John  C.  J.  Brown,  337  Tremont  Street. 
Warren  Hapgood,  6  W.  Orange  Street. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL,  TREMONT  STREET. 

Robert  Swan,  Master,  Rebecca  P.  Barry,  Head  Assistant, 

Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  Head  Assistant,        CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  9. 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14.  *  Almira  Seymour,  Head  Assistant, 

May  Gertrude  Ladd,  Head  Assistant,         CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  5. 

CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  13.  Mary  Newell,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  1. 


Assistants. 


Maria  L.  S.  Ogden, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14 
Hannah  H.  Hosmer, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  10 
Mary  E.  Moorhouse, 

CI.  II.  Div.  3,  Room  4 


Mary  J.  Danforth, 

CI.  IK.  Div.  3,  Room  7. 
Julia  A.  Jellison, 

CI.  III.  Div.  4,  Room  6. 
Emma  K.  Valentine, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  1. 
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Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1. 
Mary  E.  Davis, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  11 
Narcissa  A.  Avery, 

CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  8. 


Frances  C.  Jennison, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Room  12. 
Mary  E.  Holt, 

CI.  IV:  Div.  3,  Room  3. 
Emily  M.  Hathaway, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  2. 


O.  B.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Hannah  A.  Rolfe,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Daniel  O'Keefe,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers.  Location.  Sub- Committee. 


Ella  M.  Seaverns, 

No.  1  — 

Mr.  Page. 

Rebecca  R.  Thayer, 

2 

Harrison  Avenue,  j 

Abby  M.  Mills, 

3 

If  H 

"  Brewer. 

Mary  B.  Brown, 

4 

11  «( 

"  Cook. 

Mary  A.  B.  Gore, 

1  — 

Tyler  Street, 

"  Rolfe. 

Abby  J.  Glover, 

2 

<«  tt 

"  Brewer. 

Mary  T.  Farnham, 

3 

it  u 

"  Storey. 

Frances  Torrey, 

4 

tt  tt 

"  Spring. 

Henrietta  Madigan, 

1  — 

Hudson  Street, 

"  Lamb. 

Caroline  M.  Grover, 

2 

<<  u 

"  Cook. 

Anna  0.  Jones, 

2 

tt  <« 

"  Brown. 

Agnes  Duncan, 

4 

tt  n 

"  Lamb. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CULTUKE. 

Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Director  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 
Address,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  School  Committee,  City  Hall. 

Luther  W.  Mason,  Instructor  in  Music  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  Address,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  School  Committee,  City 
Hall. 
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TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.   Salary,  $  1,000  each, 
per  annum.     [Ord.  p.  771.] 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  Truant  Districts,  which  the 
officers  are  assigned  to,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


OFFICERS. 

DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BELONGING. 

Chase  Cole, 

North, 

Adams,  Chapman,  Eliot,  Hancock, 
Lyman,  Prescott, 

George  M.  Felch, 

Central, 

Boylston,  Bowdoin,  Mayhew,  Phil- 
lips, Wells. 

E.  G.  Richardson, 

Southern, 

Brimmer,  Bowditch,  Franklin, 
Quincy,  Winthrop. 

Phineas  Bates, 

South. 

Bigelow,  Dwight,  Everett,  Law- 
rence, Lincoln. 

Each  officer  has  order-boxes  at  certain  convenient  places  in 
his  district,  where  teachers  may  send  notes  when  they  desire  to 
report  cases  of  truancy  to  him. 

These  boxes  are  located  as  follows  :  — 

Order-Boxes. 

North  District. 

Police  Station  No.  1,  Hanover  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  7,  East  Boston. 

Central  District. 

Boylston  School,  Mayhew  School. 
Police  Station  No.  3,  Joy  Street. 
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Southern  District. 

Corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and  Castle  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  4,  La  Grange  Street. 
Corner  of  South  and  Summer  streets'. 
Nos.  228  and  306  Tremont  Street. 

South  District. 

Police  Station  No.  5,  East  Dedham  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  6,  South  Boston. 

The  Truant  Officers  meet  every  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock  at  the  Truant  Court  Room,  in  the  Court  House. 
Also  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  the 
room  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Erratum  — Page  248,  line  11,  for  Geneva  read  Genoa. 
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